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popular ideal of many laboring 

people in this country today, but 
for a better use of this biblical allusion 
the reader is referred to the Hawaiian 
Islands, where that kind of cane is raised 
which helps and not hinders the bakers 
and housewives of America. 

The Hawaiian Islands, situated in the 
Pacific Ocean, are of volcanic formation. 
During the ages, however, torrential rains 
carried volcanic ash from the mountains 
toward the ‘sea, thus forming alluvial 
areas of vast richness. The soft, warm 
trade winds that blow from the. north- 
east become laden with moisture as they 
sweep over the ocean, and when they 
strike the cold mountain peaks the mois- 
ture condenses immediately into copious 
rains. The precipitation in some places 
reaches the astounding total of three hun- 
dred inches per annum. This rain water 
is conserved, and is carried to plantations 
by immense irrigation ditches. In this 
tropical region there is also an abundance 
of sunshine, accompanied by humid heat, 
making ideal weather for raising cane,— 
sugar cane. 

So much for the climate, for whenever 
one speaks of the weather it never rains 
but it “bores.” The commercial cultiva- 
tion of sugar cane began about 1850 in 
these islands. At that time a few hun- 
dred tons of raw sugar were produced, 
but the methods of husbandry and manu- 
facture were crude. 

During the past year Hawaii produced 
six hundred thousand short tons of sugar. 
This is about fifteen per cent of the total 
consumption of sugar in the United 
States. However, Hawaii is an important 
factor in the sugar market, and her out- 
put very nearly supplies the entire West. 


“R pepe CAIN” seems to be the 
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But sugar production, like labor pro- 
duction, must be speeded up if the price, 
based on the law of supply and demand, 
is to be brought down. Last year the 
baker had his troubles with substitute 
flours to meet the Food Administration 
requirements. This year he has the sugar 
shortage situation, which is equally em- 
barrassing. It has been said that the 
sugar shortage is largely the direct result 
of prohibition. And it is true that provi- 
sion had been made for our normal con- 
sumption of sugar, but it unexpectedly 
developed that the multitudes who have 
been deprived of their usual ration of 
alcohol are now going to its source and 
solacing themselves with sweet-eating 
orgies. To many a baker this means in- 
creasing profits on cakes, pies and dough- 
nuts. The average buyer will complain 
about a seventeen-cent price for bread, 
and willingly pay sixty cents for a dozen 
doughnuts. 

Going back to the sugar-raising in 
Hawaii, we find, according to the natives, 
that sugar cane was found growing wild 
and luxuriant in the valleys and lowlands. 


_ rhe natives made no attempt to use sugar 


cane except as an article of food, although 
in ancient days it served as an offering 
to their god, “Mano,”—the shark. 

The first sugar factory was put on the 
islands in 1802 by a Chinese. In 1819, the 
year before the arrival of the first mis- 
sionaries, another man, this time an Ital- 
ian, started the manufacture of sugar. It 
had a direct connection with the manufac- 
ture of rum. His method was to pound 
the cane with stone pestles on huge wood- 
en trays (poi boards) by native labor, 
collecting the juice and boiling it in a 
small copper kettle. 

The first attempt at sugar cultivation 


on a large scale was made at Koloa, 
Kanai, by Ladd & Company, a Honolulu 


merchant firm, in 1835. This was the 
beginning of what is now known as the 
Koloa plantation, and the first breaking 
of the soil for planting cane was done 
with a plow drawn by husky native sons. 

The general character of the mills was 
rude and primitive, and continued so up 
to 1850. The rollers were generally of 
wood, and the kettles in which the juice 
was boiled were crude whalers’ trypots. 
The buildings were adobe or simple grass 
huts. Only one grade of sugar was made. 
The juice was boiled to a thick sirup 
and put into coolers to drain, after which 
the granulated mass was packed in mats, 
bags, boxes or barrels with perforated 
bottoms for the molasses to drain off. 
The mills were run by bullocks, horses, 
and in some cases by water power, and 
were fed by hand, one stalk at a time. 
The whole process, both in the field and 
in the mill, was very crude and imperfect. 

The Hawaiian Spectator for April, 
1836, speaks thus prophetically of the 
manufacture of sugar: 

“It is a very common opinion that 
sugar will becomé a leading article of 
export. That this will become a sugar 
country is quite evident, if we may judge 
from the varieties of sugar cane now ex- 
isting here, its adaptation to the soil, 
price of labor and a ready market. From 
experiments hitherto made, it. is believed 
that sugar of a superior quality may be 
produced here. It may not be amiss to 
state that there are now in operation, or 
soon to be erected, twenty mills for crush- 
ing cane propelled by animal power, and 
two by water power.” 

Just here it may be remarked that at 
that time the price of labor was a potent 








argument in favor of making the islands 
a sugar-producing country, for native 
labor was available in abundance and the 
current rate of wages was from twelve 
and a half to thirty-seven and a half 
cents per day, or two to five dollars per 
month. 

The outbreak of the Civil War cut off 
the supply of sugar drawn from the 
southern states, and caused the price of 
Hawaiian sugar in kegs to advance to 
ten cents a pound. This gave the Ha- 
waiian producers their first start. How- 
ever, the period from 1869 to 1876 was 
one of arduous struggle for the planters. 
Their very existence was at stake. The 
duty levied on imports by the United 
States cut their margins down to nothing, 
labor was scarce, the rate of interest was 
from ten to twelve per cent, agents’ com- 
missions for buying and selling ran from 
five to ten per cent; in short, many plan- 
tations were threatened with ruin. The 
only gleam of hope for the salvation of 
this sugar industry seemed to be annexa- 
tion. 

Repeated efforts were made to nego- 
tiate a reciprocity treaty with the United 
States. Finally this was accomplished. 
The treaty was consummated in 1876, and 
a new Hawaii was born. 

Under the benefits of reciprocity the 
crop increased by leaps and bounds, and 
in a short time planters ceased selling raw 
grocery sugars and tarned their attention 
to supplying the wanis of refiners. The 
next important step in the development 
of Hawaii was annexation to the United 
States in 1898. Its immediate effect was 
to create a feeling of security and con- 
fidence, for while the reciprocity treaty 
had produced good results, the danger 
of its being made the subject of attack in 
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Furrows 24 Inches Deep Cut by Steam Plows for Planting Sugar Cane 


Congress was ever present. The hoisting 
of the Stars and Stripes, as usual, per- 
manently dispelled any anxiety on that 
score. 

As a rule, Hawaiian sugar plantations 
are located close to the seacoast. Most 
of the cane is grown on land less than 
five hundred feet above sea level. In cul- 
tivating, today, the ground is turned with 
steam plows to depths up to twenty-four 
inches. These plows are operated by 
powerful engines that work in pairs, one 
on each side of a field, usually from one 
thousand to fifteen hundred feet apart. 
One engine pulls a gang plow across the 
field, and the other draws it back. By 
this method the rich soil is well loosened, 
and a wonderful vegetable growth re- 
sults. Ordinarily, in California, the farm- 
er plows only from four to six inches 
deep. 

As it takes eighteen months for a crop 
to mature in Hawaii, it will readily be 
seen that the plantation area must be at 
least double that used for any one crop. 
When one crop is being harvested, the 
other is being planted. As the laborers 
cut the ripe cane they top it,—that is, 
they cut off about twelve inches of the 
upper part of the solid stalk. Sugar 
resembles bamboo, in that it is cylindrical 
in shape and divided every few inches in- 
to sections by rings or joints. In every 
joint there is a bud or eye from which 
a shoot of cane will sprout when properly 
planted. These tops are carried to the 
newly prepared field and placed in rows 
in the furrows, end to end. They are 
then covered with earth, and water is 
turned in until the furrow contains from 
three to four inches of it. From six to 
ten days later, the little green cane shoots 
appear above the ground. Planting usual- 
ly begins in March, and the cane ripens 
one year from the following December. 
Cane is watered every seven days. The 
amount of water required is enormous. 
A plantation producing thirty-five thou- 
sand tons of sugat per annum needs twice 
as much water per day as the city of San 
Francisco after prohibition went into ef- 
fect. 

In Hawaii the production of cane per 
acre ranges from twenty to eighty-five 


tons, and the amount of sugar obtained 
per acre averages around five tons. 

Formerly, men _ stripped the 
from the cane when ripe, but it was a dif- 
ficult matter to accomplish and the cost 
was heavy. An accident changed the 
method of doing this work. A fire oc- 
curred, and it was found that, while all 
the leaves were consumed, little or no 
damage was done to the stalks, provided 
they were cut promptly and sent to the 
Burning has since 


leaves 


mill to be crushed. 
been a general practice. Then the labor- 
ers go in to cut the cane. A long, heavy 


knife is used for this work. The cane is 


then taken to the mills, either by rail or 
by water in flumes or troughs, somewhat 
as logs are floated downstream. 

The necessary mill operations for mak- 
ing raw cane sugar are as follows: the 
extraction of the juice, the purification of 
the juice, the evaporation of the juice 
to sirup point, the concentration and 
crystallization of the sirup and, finally, 
the preparation of the crystals or grains 
for the market by separating them from 
the molasses. 

The cane is taken from the cars by a 
mechanical unloader, the arms of which 


reach out and with fingers pull the cane 
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stalks off and land them on the slow- 
moving carrier, which takes them on to 
the crusher. This crusher consists of two 
large rolls. The juice squeezed out by 
this preliminary crushing runs through a 
trough tothe juice tank. From this 
crusher the mat of carie passes to the 
mills proper, for further treatment. 

The fibrous, woody part of the cane is 
almost dry as.it leaves the last rolls. It 
is fed into the furnaces that generate 
steam for power and boiling purposes. 
The mill requires no other fuel than this 
by-product. 

The juice so obtained is next purified 
and evaporated. Space does not permit 
of a description of this elaborate chemi- 
¢al process. Then comes the concentra- 
tion and crystallization process, which is 
a profound study in itself. Those who 
desire full details on these subjects are 
referred to an extremely interesting book 
written in 1917 by George M. Rolph, en- 
titled “Something About Sugar.” This 
book contains three hundred and forty- 
one pages on the subject, and was origi- 
nally prepared by Mr. Rolph, who is gen- 
eral manager of the California and Ha- 
waiian Sugar Refining Co., as a school 
composition for one of his children. 

In conclusion it might be added that 
the raw sugar is finally drawn off at the 
mills into sacks holding one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds each. These sacks are 
sewed by machinery, and hauled to the 
docks for shipment to refineries in the 
United States. The value of raw sugar, 
like that of other staples, is based on sup- 
ply and demand, and the price fluctuates 
from day to day, according to the re- 
quirements of the refiners or the necessi- 
ties of the sellers. 

Sugar refining is the production of 
pure white sugar in granular form after 
the removal ‘of the impurities from the 
raw product. Nine distinct operations 
are necessary to bring about the finished 
result, starting with washing and ending 
with the sorting of crystals according to 
size and, finally, the packing. 





Not a Tropical Jungle, but a Healthy Growth of Sugar Cane, Which Is the Next Thing to It a 
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Christmas Returns 
Christ’s day returns: the song, the 


The feast, the fair-spoke word twixt friend 


The holy hymn, the jest for holiday, 
And loving-kindness to the old Earth's end. 


The dap of peace, the gentle ba 
once more— 
De passion-torn, see that pou use 


Give and forgive, inscribed on every door: 
Give and forgive, the burden of 
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AT CHRISTMAS 


“And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host, 
praising God and saying ‘Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace to men of 
good will? ” 

Tomorrow will be the second Christ- 
mas since the armistice was signed, bring- 
ing an end to the great war which had 
darkened Christmas for the four preced- 
ing years and made mockery of the 
Prince of Peace. 

During the terrible years of slaughter 
and destruction, with what eager and 
pathetic expectation the world looked for- 
ward to a Christmas that should come 
when the fighting was over, when the 
sound of cannon should cease, and once 
again men might go about unarmed and 
unavenging; a Christmas of quiet happi- 
ness, of forgiveness, of kindliness; a 
Christmas attuned in spirit and in deed 
to the teachings of Him who was born 
on Christmas Day. 

Unhappily, although war has literally 
ceased, no such Christmas as that ex- 
pected and hoped for has yet come. 
Peace is not here, nor does there seem 
any immediate prospect of its coming. 
Hatred and bitter struggles between 
classes continue; the whole world is 
wrangling and quarreling; the newspa- 
pers and a senator from New Mexico are 
doing their utmost to stir up the people 


of the United States to make war upon . 


Mexico. Not satisfied that so many 
young Americans lie this Christmas Day 
under the battlefields of France, they 
are eager to send more of them to their 
death because of some grievance of 
comparative insignificance against a 
neighboring republic. 

“Peace, peace, but there is no peace,” 
although men are weary of war and 
quarreling and unending turmoil. ‘The 
peace promised on the first Christmas 
Day was “to men of good will,” and un- 


each bell. 


RICHARD BURTON. 






til they become such no peace is possible. 
This is the trouble with the world; this 
the reason that two successive anniver- 
saries of the birth of Christ have brought 
nothing better than an empty, unsatis- 
factory and meaningless peace. The good 
will is lacking. 

Yet one may find peace for himself, if 
not in the world about him, simply by the 
virtue of good will, sincerely felt and 
truly practiced, and such must be the 
process by which the world-peace is to 
be established, if at all: by the develop- 
ment from the individual to the mass, 
from the lowly and humble to the great 
and powerful, of the spirit of good will. 

Men of ill will cannot abide peace, nor 
can it ever come to them. They foment 
hatreds and breed war, within and with- 
out; they urge man against his fellow- 
man, class against class, state against 
state. Jealousy and malice is their por- 
tion, and their lot in life is to create 
unrest, friction, unending and senseless 
quarrels. They send thousands to deeds 
of violence and tens of thousands to 
their death. 

For such the coming of Christmas has 
no appeal; its tender associations of 
gentleness, forgiveness and kindliness are 
abhorrent to them; they scoff at the 
teachings of its Founder as being mean- 
ingless; by force, by the strength of the 
powerful over the weak, would they 
have the world batter its cruel way 
through all time, without mercy, com- 
passion or helpfulness. 

“Peace to men of good will” is a prom- 
ise which can be realized now as always 
if one will but avail himself of it, but 
the good will conditional upon its reali- 
zation must be real, not feigned, existent, 
not imaginary, practical, net theoretical. 
Whoever would have peace that is real 
for himself, and thereby aid in bringing 
it to the whole world, must consider his 
neighbor as himself, foregoing hatred, 








malice and all uncharitableness, becom- 
ing as a little child in his faith and 
trust. 

Christmas brings once more to the con- 
templation of mankind, if but for one 
brief day, the touching story of the Star 
of Bethlehem, the child in the manger, 
the tender mother and the watching shep- 
herds. Its plea is direct to the human 
heart for good will, for abiding good will 
manifested in acts and thoughts which 
can only spring from such a source, 

The best Christmas wish that can go 
through this printed word to all who 
may read it, at home or abroad, friend 
and neighbor, enemy and alien alike, is 
that they may on this day of all days be 
or become men of good will and thereby 
inheritors of the long-promised peace 
which in the end shall overcome the world. 


FIGHT FACE FORWARD 

“He had gone but a little way before 
he espied a foul fiend coming over the 
field to meet him; his name is Apollyon. 
Then did Christian begin to be afraid and 
to cast in his mind whether to go back or 
to stand his ground. But he considered 
that he had no armor for his back.” 

—The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Having “no armor for his back,” Chris- 
tian decided to face his enemy boldly, 
and so encountered the foul fiend in 
the Valley of Humiliation, and, after a 
hard-fought battle, overthrew him. To 
have fled before him would have been to 
expose his weakest part, and as Christian 
concluded, “had I no more in my eye 
than the saving of my life, it would be 
the best way to stand.” 

Those of us who are sometimes ap- 
palled by the apparent dangers before 
us, would do well to remember that the 
only way to overcome them is to face 
them boldly. We have no armor for our 
backs. It is thus and thus only that the 
difficulties of these times can be met suc- 
cessfully, and although the tendency to 
become despondent is great, a brave 
front, well protected for making a fight, 
is infinitely better than an unprotected 
and cowardly back. 

So have all fights been won, however 
threatening and fearsome Apollyon has 
appeared, and so will the present strug- 
gle against the vicious movements of this 
period be victoriously concluded, not by 
a retreat but by an advance, not by turn- 
ing back but by going forward. 

It behooves all right-minded men no 
longer to hesitate, or doubt, or to be 
afraid. The forces of evil, defeated in 
open warfare, have reasserted them- 
selves in a more insidious form, and seek 
to overturn all government and all au- 
thority, that they may work their will in 
a state of anarchy and demoralization. 
Such forces cannot prevail, and as soon 
as their opponents determine to press 
forward fearlessly and vigorously against 
them, they will be overcome. 

The issue is now very clear, and there 
need be no question as to what it is. On 
one side are those who are trying, on 
one pretext or another, to produce a con- 
dition of chaos; on the other are those 
who are honestly endeavoring to increase 
production and restore the world’s equi- 
librium through orderly processes. The 
overwhelming majority is on the side of 
law and order and a stable, established 
government, but the minority is the more 
clamorous. Hence many timorous souls 
fear that Apollyon will overwhelm them, 
and, like Christian, are beginning to cast 
in their minds whether to go back or 
stand their ground. Like Christian, they 
should consider that they have no armor 
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for their backs, and even if they have 
only in mind the saving of themselves, 
they would do well to face the enemy 
boldly. 


USING AN OPPORTUNITY 

Nothing that has ever occurred in the 
American baking industry does it more 
credit than the spirit of altruistic opti- 
mism which it has shown in its desire, 
which is even a heartfelt yearning, to 
give those who are to come after and 
succeed the present generation of bakers 


advantages of training and education. 


which were. wholly impossible to those 
now active in the trade. 

No one appreciates the value of an 
education quite as much as the thinking 
man who has had but little opportunity 
to attain one, and who realizes that, at 
best, he is but half-educated. He makes 
the most of his small stock of learning, 
but is always conscious of his limitations, 
however well practical experience has 
served him in lieu of other teaching. 

For him, the opportunities of lost youth 
are hopelessly gone, never to return; 
therefore he looks forward to seeing 
them enjoyed by others, and the earnest 
desire to supply the means whereby 
young men may fully develop themselves, 
through training and education, thereby 
to uplift and better the standards of his 
own trade, is a very noble one, since it 
is entirely disinterested. 

William Hood Dunwoody was a most 
successful miller, and attained, as the 
result of honorable and intelligent busi- 
ness methods, a very large fortune. He 
possessed this desire that those who came 
after him should be given opportunities 
which were not attainable in his day, 
and he realized that the skilled artisan, 
to be truly equipped, must have training 
of the head as well as the hand. There- 
fore he left as his monument the large 
foundation which has made the Dun- 
woody Institute possible, and his gener- 
ous gift was supplemented by that of his 
wife, no less inspired with good will to- 
ward the future citizen of America than 
himself. 

They builded wiser than they knew in 
the endowment of this institute. It is 
doubtful if they thought of its great in- 
fluence in the process of Americaniza- 
tion, and certain that they could not have 
foreseen the splendid uses to which it 
was put during the war, when their coun- 
try was in peril. Already it has fully 
justified itself, but it is only on the 
threshold of its accomplishment. As a 
miller, Mr. Dunwoody will, in time, be 
forgotten; as a very rich man, his mem- 
ory will have no great and lasting dis- 
tinction, for men who died wealthy have 
been plentiful in this country; but as the 
founder of Dunwoody Institute, with its 
ever-broadening scope and its beneficent 
helpfulness, he and his wife will be 
known and honored long after their con- 
temporaries are utterly forgotten. 

In the case of the American bakers is 
seen an example of the uses in trade 
development to which this institute can 
be put, which are in perfect consonance 
with the founder’s intent, and which, at 
the same time, bring others into active 
interest and co-operation with his pur- 
poses, giving it added power for future 
good. Not only has the baking industry 
promptly subscribed the sum necessary 
to carry out the plan for an American 
Institute of Baking, hut it has made 
practical use of the opportunity to send 
forth from its ranks the young men who 
are to attend it. 

It is authoritatively stated that the en- 
rollment for the new class, which is to 








begin its course next month, is most sat- 
isfactory. Some of the leading bakers 
are sending their own sons, others have 
selected some of their most promising 
young men and are giving them scholar- 
ships. Mr. George S. Ward, of New 
York, for instance, has made reservations 
for six of his employees, boys who have 
worked in the shop for six months or 
more, who have some practical knowledge 
of the trade already, and know just what 
they need to learn in order to fit them 
better for their calling in life. 

Apart from the technical learning ac- 
quired by a course of training of this 
kind, the effect will be most valuable in 
the making of better Americans in the 
baking trade, and the result will follow 
that the industry in the future will be 
in the hands of a superior class of work- 
men; far more intelligent, better educat- 
ed, with higher ideals both of citizenship 
and trade accomplishment. 

The American baking trade, through 
its intelligent and progressive national 
organization, has been quick to make use 
of the unrivaled facilities of Dunwoody 
Institute, and now will begin the practical 
realization of its long-cherished and most 
worthy ambitions for the future of the 
industry. The auspicious prospect is cer- 
tain to materialize in satisfactory re- 
sults, and the guild of American bakers 
will be the first to profit by them. 

This very naturally suggests the ques- 
tion why other trades should not follow 
the same enlightened course. There is 
absolutely no industry which cannot be 
improved enormously by the infusion of 
better trained, specially educated, work- 
men. The school of practical experience 
is all well and good in its way, but 
youthful enthusiasm and an appreciation 
of the higher and better ideals of an in- 
dustry are rarely attained in it. These 
things come through association for a 
common purpose and through teaching 
and training during the period when the 
youthful mind is in the impressionable 
stage of development. 


THE BAKER AND THE FLAT BUILDING 

The baker who puts two and two to- 
gether discerns a significant prophecy for 
his trade as he passes along the streets 
and notes the rows upon rows of new 
apartment houses and flat buildings, re- 
placing what were once detached resi- 
dences. One by one the houses have been 
torn down, and the eight or ten thou- 
sand square feet of land that used to 
provide living room for a single family 
of half a dozen people now maintains 
ten or fifteen times that number. This 
change is rapidly going on in every con- 
siderable city in the United States; even 
in many of the smaller towns the apart- 
ment habit is growing year by year. 

The baker knows that every one of 
these sixty to a hundred people, clustered 
in a flat building like bees in a hive, 
eats bread. He knows, too, that they 
represent largely an actual increase in the 
urban population, hence an _ increased 
bread consumption. Most important of 
all, he knows that in the cramped three- 
and four-room apartments there is little 
room for servants, that a kitchenette the 
size of a broom closet does not invite the 
occupant to spend long hours in bread- 
baking, and that, in consequence, the flat 
building is a direct advertisement for 
baker’s bread. 

The flat-dwelling habit has been wide- 
ly deplored; it has been termed a menace 
to family life, and has been freely ac- 


cused of undermining the sanctity of the 


. 


home fireside, which is now said to be at 
best a gas-log. All this may be true, 
or it may not; but economic conditions 
are such that the flat building has come 
to stay, and the baker, at least, has no 
reason to lament it. 

Never before have circumstances so 
favored the baking industry in its endless 
competition with home-baking. The 
woman who, ten years ago, had a house 
with plenty of room in it, and a compe- 
tent cook in charge of the kitchen, natu- 
rally did her own baking, or had her 
cook do it for her. If she used a coal 
range, baking involved little extra outlay 
for fuel; the always hot oven was a 
perpetual invitation to bake something 
in it. Gas, however, has largely replaced 
coal, and the cost of heat for baking has 
become an item worth figuring. Cooks 
grew fewer and dearer; restaurants and 
delicatessen stores offered meals without 
the trouble of preparing them. The in- 
evitable automobile assumed a greater 
importance than the open back yard for 
the children to play in. The housemaid 
gave notice and could not be replaced; 
there were far too many rooms in the old 
house to be kept in order unaided. Con- 
clusion: migration to a flat, no servants, 
the minimum of cooking, and, above all, 
baker’s bread. 

This evolution has taken place in thou- 
sands of American families, and is today 
progressing faster than ever before. 
There is every reason to believe that it 
will run on unchecked for years to come. 
The servant problem is, to all appear- 
ances, impossible of .solution; building 
costs are high, and likely to remain so; 
there are not nearly enough detached 
houses to go round. Moreover, the auto- 
mobile and the social conditions it has 
largely created are making women more 
and more averse to “household drudg- 
ery”; they want to be out and doing 
things, not fussing in the kitchen over a 
hot stove. 

The baker’s business is largely the 
product of social and economic conditions 
in his particular community. If his ef- 
forts to increase his trade are to be suc- 
cessful, he ought to make a careful study 
of these conditions: to watch the flat 
buildings as they go up, one by one, 
remembering that every inmate is a pos- 
sible customer; to note the newspaper 
advertising columns which betray the 
scarcity of cooks; to observe the many 
things which tend to draw the housewife 
away from her cookstove in the direction 
of his shop. A baker, to be successful, 
must know how to make good bread, but 
he must know more than that: he must 
be shrewd enough to understand the com- 
munity he serves. His great competitor 
is fighting a losing battle; she may bake 
her bread today, but before long, if the 
baker watches for his chance and knows 
when and how to present his argument, 
she will shut her oven door with a bang, 
and thereafter appear as a steady cus- 
tomer. 

Bakers have not, as a rule, been 
thought of as profound sociologists, sim- 
ply because they have not themselves 
realized how largely their trade depends 
on social conditions. If there were to be 
a general migration back to detached 
houses, and if servants were again to 
become cheap and plentiful, the baking 
industry would be hard hit. No such 
changes, however, are conceivable at 
present. Society is playing straight into 
the baker’s hand, and it only remains for 
him to make a sufficiently close study of 
what is going on around him so that his 
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selling efforts ‘will be rightly directed to 
make the most of the great forces work- 
ing in his favor. 


THE DAY OF SHORTAGES 

Up to two or three years ago, the bak- 
ing industry scarcely knew the meaning 
of the word “shortage,” except, in some 
unlucky cases, as it might apply to prof- 
its. Materials, labor, fuel, transportation 
and practically everything else involved in 
the making and merchandising of bread 
were all plentiful. 

Those carefree days disappeared when 
America entered the great war. Almost 
immediately there was a shortage of 
wheat, occasioned partly by two succes- 
sive light crops, but far more by the ab- 
solute necessity of creating an artificial 
surplus for export by rigid self-denial. 
Fuel was rendered scarce by the vast in- 
crease in the demand for it; freightcars 
were hard to get because the railroads 
were so busy transporting troops and 
munitions; building operations were com- 
pletely banned. The growth of the na- 
tion’s armies was necessarily accom- 
panied by a shortage of labor, which has 
continued to a surprising degree since 
demobilization. The sugar supply has for 
two years been inadequate, and bakers to- 
day are feeling the shortage acutely. 
Even the hens have been visited by the 
prevalent mania for curtailing produc- 
tion, and, if reports may be trusted, re- 
fuse to lay more than a specified num- 
ber of eggs per week. 

It was at first hoped that this difficulty 
in securing supplies at any price was 
purely a war-time condition, and that the 
return of peace would bring with it an 
era of plenty. The exact reverse has 
proved true; the shortages of today are, 
on the whole, more marked and more 
serious than at any time during actual 
hostilities. To be sure, there is no of- 
ficial restriction on the use of flour, 
but an apparent shortage of good milling 
wheat has sent prices up to a level un- 
dreamed of a few years ago. Cars are 
so searce that mills are constantly having 
trouble in making deliveries. Coal is 
scarce, labor is hard to get, and sugar is 
almost impossible to secure in anything 
like adequate quantities. 

The bakery trade may as well make up 
its mind that this state of things, in one 
form or another, is going to continue for 
some time to come. It goes back to two 
fundamental conditions resulting from 
the war: the immensely increased demand 
for American goods all over the world, 
and the doctrine of less work for more 
pay which has enabled so large a part 
of the laboring class to curtail produc- 
tion at a marked profit to itself. 

It may be several years before the 
process of readjustment has gone suf- 
ficiently far to make production balance 
requirements. The needs of foreign na- 
tions are involved, with their greatly cur- 
tailed productivity and strained financial 
credit; and the whole perplexing labor 
situation, in America and elsewhere, with 
its unsolved problems as to the relation 
between industrial enterprise and man- 
ual labor. These things cannot be set- 
tled overnight, and throughout the period 
of adjustment supplies of one kind or 
another are inevitably going to run short. 

There is another and a particularly 
curious feature of the situation. “Short- 
age” has joined “conservation” and “ef- 
ficiency” and “drive” among the mystic 
words to conjure with. People talk about 
and believe in shortages where such things 
actually do not exist, because such talk 
has become the fashion. If a man wants 
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money, he raises it by a “drive,” or takes 
lessons from an alleged expert in “ef- 
ficiency,” or marks up all his prices be- 
cause of a “shortage.” He does these 
things, not because the facts necessarily 
warrant them, but because everybody else 
seems to have acquired the same habit. 

Often the word is a convenient disguise 
for something which used to be called 
by an uglier name. For example, it is 
preposterous to suppose that there is to- 
day an actual shortage of wheat in the 
United States. The crops of 1919 and 
1918 were the second and third largest in 
the country’s history, totaling together 
1,858,000,000 bushels. Out of this there 
have been exported, as wheat or flour, 
from July 1, 1918, to December 12, 1919, 
altogether about four hundred and ten 
million bushels; the total exports for the 
two crop years, or until the first of next 
July, will run somewhere under six hun- 
dred million bushels. The balance is 
amply sufficient to take care of domestic 
requirements for food, seed and feeding- 
stuffs. None the less, with more than 
three hundred million bushels of this 
year’s wheat crop still in the farmers’ 
hands, as indicated by the Grain Corpo- 
ration reports, there is a “shortage” of 
wheat and, consequently, the millers are 
paying anywhere from two dollars and 
sixty cents to three dollars and _ thirty 
cents a bushel. 

The farmers, of course, have learned 
all about the magic of the word “short- 
age.” They would never dream of corner- 
ing their own crops, of profiteering, of 
holding back their best milling wheat for 
still higher prices; but there is a “short- 
age.” The thing is just now fashionable, 
and for the farmer it is an immensely 
profitable fashion. As a result, the farm 
value of all wheat, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, on December 1 was more than 
eleven cents a bushel higher than it was 
on December 1, 1918, when there was 
some real reason for talking about a 
shortage, and ninety-six cents higher than 
the five-year average for 1913-1917, when 
the average wheat crop was one hundred 
and fifty million bushels short of the 
present one. 

In the next few years the bakers will 
undoubtedly have to face a number of 
real shortages, and still more numerous 
artificial ones. The war has already 
taught them what to do in such cases; it 
has shown that any lack of materials, 
whether real or imaginary, can be over- 
come by brains, energy and the use of 
substitutes. If labor is scarce, machinery 
must be installed which will decrease the 
number of necessary operatives; if 
freightcars cannot be obtained, motor- 
trucks may be substituted; if sugar gives 
out, other forms of sweetening are avail- 
able. 

One thing is certain: the American peo- 
ple are not going to tolerate any short- 
age of good wheat bread. They have had 
their troubles with substitutes; they have 
learned that, in a period of high prices, 
bread is the cheapest and best form of 
food. The demand will not only con- 
tinue, but will increase, and it will be a 
demand for the best product the baker 
can turn out. This fundamental fact is 
enough to give permanent stability to the 
great baking industry; and the baker who 
prepares to meet this demand by dis- 
carding all fear of the “shortage” bogey- 
man, and by knowing where to turn in 
case of a threatened scarcity of any of 
the things he used to think he absolutely 
needed, is well fortified to face any con- 
ditions which may arise. 
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For the first time in two months and 
more, flour prices showed no increase last 
week, and if anything were a trifle less. 
As a whole, prices were firmly held, most 
of the mills not appearing particularly 
anxious for new business; but the week- 
ly advance which had gone on by 20@ 
60c jumps since the middle of October 
was replaced by a practically stationary 
condition. The weekly course of prices 
for top grades of patent flours is indi- 
cated in the following table, which gives 
average prices quoted on the days indi- 
cated, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, in four markets, two western and 
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and = rumors of mysterious changes 
to be brought about before long. e 
fact is, of course, that the actual con- 
sumptive demand for flour is greater 
than ever before, and buying, both for 
bakeries and for the household trade, is 
necessarily almost continuous. In this 
connection, it is worth noting that two 
or three markets report a reviving de- 
mand for flour in wood, particularly in 
the Southeast. Buyers are not, as a 
rule, hoarding flour at present prices, but 
they are doing such a large hand-to- 
mouth business that even the combination 
of two holidays and the end of the year 
cannot keep them out of the market. 


CANADIAN WHEAT AND FLOUR 


It has for some weeks been generally 
recognized that a certain amount of Ca- 


: | FELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY} 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Dec, 24.) 

Torevo.—Soft wheat millers generally 
enjoying rather good business. For: the 
past two weeks the output would have 
been larger but for curtailment caused 
by coal shortage and shipping delay due 
to scarcity of cars. The range of $2@ 
4 bbl between soft and hard wheat flours 
unmistakably has had much to do with 
stimulating and maintaining the soft 
wheat flour business. Much soft wheat 
is being used by bakeries to bring down 
the cost of their bread mixture. Bak- 
eries are now at the point where they 
must advance prices or do something to 
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burned yesterday morning. There were 
about 50,000 bus of grain in the two ele- 
vators, and the loss is estimated at $150,- 
000. The big flour mill and a third ele- 
vator aad were saved. 
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The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Dec. 21 Dec. 22 


Dec. 20 Dec. 13 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ....403,380 361,720 445,140 383,225 
PRR seccces 13,795 17,440 8,395 .... 
Duluth-Superior 30,885 30,905 20,065 22, 915 
Milwaukee ,.... 17,000 15,900 14,350 6,000 


Totals ....... 465,060 425,965 487,950 412,140 
Outside mills*..170,380 ...... 209,685 os 











two eastern. nadian wheat and flour would be brought Ag’ 

< . . gs’ gate sprg..635,440 ...... 697,635 ..... 
Hard lee the teoles by permission of the lower cost of production, on account of  g¢. Louis 44.800 43,600 41.900 36,400 
Roving Tints. Vines Thetiiies  aaecmaiamnk Gitineah tact recent advances in flour. Although soft st. Louist 70,400 58,200 65,100 45,700 
Dec. $15.06 13.78 42.98 minion gover! Se tok gh J wheat and soft wheat flour have ad- Buffalo ........138,850 182,200 187,200 156,500 
“ ‘ 13.50 i209 | When and how this would take place was, anced considerably in the last two or Rochester ..... 15,500 15,400 10,100 ...... 
Dec. 14.85 . : until this week, uncertain. The idea had y ; : Chicago ....... 26,000 3,000 23,750 25,750 
Dec. 14.25 13.10 11.45 ttli 'e t th ket dit three weeks, they have not kept up with ‘Kansas City.... 87,000 82,000 66,300 77,500 
Nov. 13.96 tt et no unsettling elect on the Market, and 1 the advance in hard wheat and hard Kansas Cityt...383,445 355,235 318,065 276,400 

Nov. ae 4 ap io90 «= dS: Apparently felt throughout the trade Jpoat four. Many millers making hard OMSRS «0-000 avers 23,525 16,785 .. 
Nov. F . . that such ectnel arrivals of Canadian g TORO. wcystese 28,800 27,300 30,760 48,000 
Nov. 12.85 11.80 10.70 he t afi terialize will wheat flours in this section report un-  Toledoy ....... 40,395 60,100 65,015 74,590 
Oct. pe iran ee ee ee ee usually good inquiries recently. Some Nashville** .. ..164,770 139,085 111,740 101,946 
Oct. 18.76 32.38 an greatly influence either supplies or ji jcline to the opinion that the recent buy- Portland, Oreg.. 24,375 24,815 36,075 28,695 
Oct. . ‘ . prices. Seattle ........ 44,195 45,795 65,685 43,595 
ing movement has reached its peak, and Tacoma ....... 60,450 50,040 41,500 52,090 

FLOUR OUTPUT The basis for this belief is the knowl- that a reaction is about due. Fon Sale 


The official figures covering the week 
ended Dec. 13, just issued, make pos- 
sible a pretty accurate summary of the 
effect of the coal shortage scare on the 
actual amount of flour produced. In the 
three weeks from Nov. 22 through Dec. 
13, the mills turned out 9,012,000 bbls 


edge that Canada is relatively short of 
hard spring wheat of good milling qual- 
ity. Ontario soft winter wheat, on the 
other hand, is reported as more plentiful 
than the maximum domestic demand re- 
quires. If the wheat and flour to be 
brought into the United States are both 
of this variety, there may be a flurry in 


Cuicaco.—Flour market shows little 
activity. Large eastern bakeries seem 
to be more interested in making con- 
tracts than do small bakers or flour job- 
bers. Family trade is excellent; much of 
it is for large packages for rural trade, 
Local mills are operating at full capac- 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Dec, 21 Dec. 22 
Dec. A Dec. 13 1918 1917 


of flour, or almost exactly 3,000,000 a 4 ; dante , ity, with sufficient coal for present needs. yrinneapolis ...... 66 85 74 
week, as against an average of 3,162,000 — Soe ait aeneer SS eka axe Millfeeds steady, though justifiably St. Paul PAST re 58 74 80 + 
for the three weeks immediately preced- ticipated, as recently both prices and pases tate get ga tam a — Outaido mite’... 58 56 70 80 
ing, and one of 3,060,000 for the same demand for this type of flour have ma- that f th ‘Na th . eo < < — _ _ 
weeks in 1918. Thus the total curtail- terially increased. at trom the Northwes a spring. . 4 1 +4 . 
ment resulting from the coal erety does As for spring wheat flour, the present yg oe —All grades of flour firmly i Louls......... 89 86 88 70 
not appear to have amounted to more w innipeg range for standard patents, he yut demand is slow. Spring win- st. Louist ........ 91 75 71 59 
than about 400,000 bbls. Since Dec. 13 a ter patents unchanged in price, but hard Buffalo ........... 83 §110 §111 94 
tl ts indicate that tt ills have  %20-20@10.80, is, of course, $3@4 below 1 soft winters 25@50c higher per bb], Rochester .......: 83 83 54 ye 
ve reports indicate that the mills hav the prices prevailing south of the border, 24 soft winters 2! @50c higher per bbl. Giicago 97 3 91 6 
run pretty actively, though the spring jr Canada were in any position to ship Millfeed firm, with general advance on Kansas City ...... 92 87 81 94 
wheat group has — page — in large quantities of this flour, or to - — ——— ~_— a Seer Gasabe co dla 99 98 $9 . 
of output. : In gene ral, in the yo ‘A send in its No. 1 northern spring wheat, ucts steady. Oatmeal higher. man. ee 57 64 100 
ters the mills last bap Sate Rye out which has been selling in Winnipeg at Sr. Lovis.—Flour market quiet, with Toledof wttttees 56 68 70 93 
per cent ——— alt reo reir $2.15, startling results might be expect- holiday inactivity prevailing and new Nashville eer: = rd Ho 4 
and soft winter whe - oe ae te ed. It is not believed, however, that the business very light, but mills generally geattio.... 83 86 §119 90 
the average considerably below this Canadian government will deprive its own Well sold ahead and offerings few, with Tacoma -1.....1.. 106 87 72 91 
figure. mills of the spring wheat they so badly, prices firmly held. Millfeed inactive, and ne Se ae 7 73 rr ee 


SHIPPING DIRECTIONS 


In most of the milling centers, the 
mills appear to be less concerned with 
booking new orders than with catching 
up on the old ones. The car situation, 
while it has improved locally in various 
places, is still bad, and wheat remains 
hard to get. As a result, and in view of 
the heavy selling of a few weeks ago, the 
mills have their hands full in getting out 
the flour they have already sold, and 
there have been many instances reported 
of buying orders turned down, even at 
highly satisfactory prices, because the 
mills cannot undertake to get the flour 
milled and delivered within the specified 


need; and as for flour, it appears that 
the Canadian domestic and export de- 
mand already is enough to take care of 
all the possible outturn, at least of the 
better grades of hard wheat flour. 


GRAIN CORPORATION ACTIVITIES 


The Grain Corporation’s purchases of 
straights last week amounted to very 
little, the exact amount not being given 
out. The average price was announced 
as $10.25, jute, Baltimore. From the 
miller’s standpoint, the greatest service 
the Grain Corporation could perform 
would be to buy more clears for export, 
spring wheat clears, in particular, having 


pricés nominally unchanged. Flour prices 
unchanged. 

New Yorx.—Flour market continues 
practically unchanged. Stocks in buy- 
ers’ hands heavy, though spot resale 
stuff is reduced in quantity. A fair de- 
mand exists at outside points. Prices un- 
changed from close of previous week. 

Puraverenia, — Flour limits firmly 
maintained, but business quiet and chief- 
ly in spot goods available for less money. 
Offerings of feed light, but trade slow 
and prices favored buyers. 

Bavrrmore.—F lour market of a holiday 
character, and dead quiet, with buyers 
out of it until after New Year’s, and 


Flour output for week ending Dec. 20 at all 
above points shows an increase of 4 per 
cent from week ending Dec. 13. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

§Operating seven days per week. 





United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bus): 


time. we to oS eo trade on ’change singing the old songs Buck. 
n the selling end o e market, the and making merry. Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
THE HOLIDAY SEASON S 1919. 2,917 1,248 166 8&8 9 16 


Normally, the flour business is ex- 
pected to be very dull in the two or three 
weeks at the close of the year. Now, 
however, the ordinary slowness of trade 
seems to be replaced by at least a fitful 
activity. While some markets reported 
business very quiet, others noted an in- 
creased demand, in spite of high prices 


Grain Corporation appears to have dis- 
posed of the greater part of its available 
wheat stocks without having had the 
slightest effect on commercial wheat 
prices. As for its prospective flour 
sales, the eastern markets are full of ad- 
vertisements and announcements, but the 
call for hard wheat patents remains un- 
abated. 


New Orteans.—Flour is firm, but there 
is little demand. 


Winnipeg Elevators Burn 
Wiwnnirrc, Man., Dec. 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—Two large elevators at Ed- 
monton, Alta., belonging to the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co. Ltd. were 


1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 «17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,262 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 64 14 16 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Dec. 23. 
Millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, unless otherwise noted. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Flour per bb] of 196 lbs, packed in 140-Ib jutes or 98-lb cottons, unless otherwise noted. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 














FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis per City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston New Orleans Nashville 
Spring first patent ......ccceceeeeeeeccee ees $14.50@15.25 $14.25@15.10 $. $14.90@15.60 $15.00@15.25 $14.50@15.25 $12.25@15.00 $15.50@16.00 $15.20@15.95 $14.75 @16.00 
Hard winter patent .....666 .seneewceeeees + 14,00@14.50 ree Ferre 13. iso ais. 80 13.50@14.00 clone es Qs teen 13.25 @14.00 13.00@13.50 12.55 @15.00 13.70@14.80 13.50@14.25 
Soft winter patent .........eceeecvees eesees 12.25@12.50 a she's Geese s -@. 11.80@12.60 wre, Leer 11.25 @11.50 ern. SETth 11.50@12.25 13.00 @13.50 12.50@13.00 
Spring standard patent ............. seeeeee 18.50@13.90 13.90@14.20 pbb se vee 13.80@14.20 14.00@14.50 13.75 @14.50 13.50@14.00 14.50@15.50 14.90@15.10 osec.aMl ives « 
Hard winter straight ...........- eocccceces 13.20@13.50 OWed ce Mivces 12.45 @13.25 12.80 @13.30 13.00@13.50 12.50@13.25 12.50@ 13.00 Pe Ree 12.70@14.00 coub Cl xahe « 
GSE WEGOP DEPRES cece cccccccccccesceccis + 11.85@11.65 --@.. TrTe) store 11.20@11.75 10.50@11.00 10.10 @10.35 10.00 @ 10.50 11.00 @11.50 10.70@12.00 11.00 @11.70 
Spring first clear ..... BS Soe seervcbeececsesce 9.75 @10.15 9.10@ 9.30 iene Gee's 9.70@10.20 9.75 @11.25 --@. 9.75@10.25 9.50@10.50 a Fo oecte@rianse 
Hard winter first clear .............+- eosees 9.40 @10.20 --@. 9.50@10.70 9.40@10.20 9.85@11.00 --@. Tr. Sere aeeee enews 9.90@11.30 onet Oe exae 
Soft winter first clear ....... eebeccece eveeee 9.20@ 9.30 oe Bsnces oseee Deuces 9.20@ 9.60 rer) eerre -@. -@..... 10.60@11.55 .....@..... 8.50@ 9.00 
Rye flour, white ............. Ce eocecccecee ° 8.65@ 8.80 «+eee@ 9.50 ee es @ cvcee 9.00@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.25 8.95@ 9.25 8.60@ 8.75 Peo oe SB ivcese 
Rye flour, standard .......ccscesessseceeees  T.90@ 8.10 6... @ TB6 ce Direes eee @Descee eee @eueee 8.50@ 8.75.1. Oe. 8.40@ 8.50 wm eee “@. 05. 

FEED— 

Spring bran ........... . - 45.00@45.25 42.50@ 43.00 apie a Mle evs Diy vO ae a 1 MP oss 48.50 @ 49.00 49.00 @ 49.50 -»-@49.25 ao BH os S Pree 
Hard winter bran ....... - 45.75@46.00 —.....@..... 40,00@41.20 43.00 @ 44.00 .@... eee eee er «+ @49.25 ee Pe aves oD ivcess 
Soft winter bran oeen - 45.50@45.75 @eseee eter e@eeeee 44.50@ 45.00 -@... 49.00@49.50 50.00@50.50 -@ 49.50 a 43.00 @ 44.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts). «s+» 46.25@46.50 44.50 @ 45.00 45.00 @ 46.00 «ese + @49.00 » «MP sive 50.00 @51.00 50.00 @ 51.00 50.50@53.00 od oth de maa iron 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) 54,00 @54.50 53.50@54.00  47.00@49.00 51.50@54.00 ie 56.00@57.00 658.00@59.00 655. weet oo 00 ---@.. ibis 
Red dog (low-grade) .........+.. 61.00 @61.50 60.00 @61.00 er Ee on 4 eRe si 64.00 @ 65.00 65.00 @ 66.00 - @65.00 yer, fee pap 
Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49’s) Kansas standard patent Dakota ore patent Montana standard patent 
DONONO cid sed cnecbakodntedeassace e $11.55 @12.15 $10.10@10.70 $10.10 @10.70 $13.75 @14.00 $14.90 @15.25 $13.50@14.80 
ee a ee « «ee @12.30 10.50@10.90 10.75 @11.00 14,00 @14.40 14.75 @15.75 13.75 @14.50 
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HOOVER WOULD SELL BREADSTUFFS, 
ON CREDIT, TO CENTRAL EUROPEANS 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Dec. 20.—Herbert 
C. Hoover, in a public statement issued 
here this week, declared that if the Unit- 
ed States does not permit Finland, 
Poland, Austria and other nations to 
have breadstuffs on credit, the Russian 
catastrophe will extend to central Eu- 


rope. 

Mr. Hoover proposes that Congress 
should allow the Grain Corporation to 
negotiate credit arrangements with Eu- 

whereby surplus stocks of wheat 
and flour might be exported to those 
countries now suffering distress. 

“There can be no question,” said Mr. 
Hoover, “that some 15,000,000 or 20,000,- 
000 of people in the larger cities of Fin- 
land, Poland, Austria, and other portions 
of central Europe outside Germany, are 
facing starvation unless some quick 
means can be discovered for their as- 
sistance. The bread ration in Vienna has 
already been reduced to three ounces per 
day, and bread is 60 per cent of the peo- 
ple’s food. 

“We have in the United States a great 
surplus of wheat and flour in the hands 
of the Grain Corporation over and above 
our own possibility of consumption. This 
surplus of wheat and flour, in the ordi- 
nary course, would be sold to foreign 
countries for cash. The particular peo- 
ples mentioned above,.owing to their eco- 
nomic situation, are totally unable to find 
cash. The question, therefore, arises as 
to whether we should not devise some 
method by which they may purchase on 
credit a certain amount of this surplus 
that will otherwise go solely to cash pur- 
chasers. 

“The question of the export of bread- 
stuffs in this particular case does not in- 
fluence the price or supply to the Ameri- 
can people. It is purely a question as to 
whether, out of the material which we 
will export in any event, we should give 
credits in order to prevent starvation on 
a wholesale scale, or, on the other hand, 
should deal only with those who can pay 
cash. The government and Congress 
could arrange some means by which the 
Grain Corporation could extend these 
credits out of the capital it already pos- 
sesses, and thus there would be no call 
for special appropriations by Congress 
for this purpose. 

“T do not. believe that we can, with such 
a surplus of breadstuffs in our hands, 
sit down in the United States and see 
millions of people starve, merely because 
we exact cash instead of credit. Unless 
we take some immediate action in the 
matter we shall have a breakdown of 
stable government in central Europe. If 
we look at it from the most selfish point 
of view of our own future interests, we 
cannot expect to have peace and a re- 
cuperation of the world if we allow the 
creation of another cesspool like Russia. 
No section of this community, however, 
places selfish interest before humanity. 

“The amount of assistance required is 
very small compared to the total that we 
extended last winter. Furthermore, 
transportation, government, and other 
things have become so much more nearly 
normal in Europe that it does not require 
establishing any great system of distri- 
bution. The whole operation could be 
carried out by the chief of the Grain 
Corporation.” 

In a letter sent to Congressman Ford- 
ney, of Michigan, chairman of the Ways 
and Means committee of the House, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Carter Glass in- 
dorses Mr. Hoover’s recommendations 
and urges Congress to take favorable ac- 
tion on them. The letter follows: 

“Reports and urgent advices received 
from reliable sources as to the shortage 
and utter lack of food in certain portions 
of Europe are so serious that I feel it 
my duty to lay some of the facts before 
Congress. Although the shortage of food 
in Europe as a whole is less this winter 
than last, there is in parts of Europe 
(especially Austria, Poland and Ar- 
menia) a most dangerous shortage of 
food, clothing and fuel. In these places 
there has not been sufficient recovery of 
economic life to enable the people to pro- 
duce enough to meet their requirements, 
or to enable them to buy or to borrow 
sufficient food and clothing to keep them 


alive. In certain sections whole popula- 
tions are now dangerously weak and 
hopeless from hunger. The death rate 
caused by starvation is already increasing 
to an alarming extent, and unless some- 
thing is done, great numbers will die 
from starvation or cold. 

“It is umnecessary to elaborate the 
grave effects which this may have on the 
social order and the economic fabric, not 
only in the places where these conditions 
exist, but in the whole of Europe, and 
even the world. The British government 
has informed this government that it is 
prepared to share with us to the extent 
of its ability in the relief of Austria, 
which, according to our information, is 
in the most desperate condition. 

“As you are aware, the Treasury has 
strongly held the opinion that this gov- 
ernment should, at the earliest possible 
moment, discontinue lending money to 
other governments. I have urged that 
private initiative should be restored, and 
that credits for purchases in the United 
States should be obtained through private 
channels. In discussing in my annual 
report the international financial situa- 
tion I said that ‘we are prone to overlook 
the vast recuperative power inherent in 
any country which, though devastated, 
has not been depopulated, and the people 
of which are not starved afterwards.’ 

“T am reluctantly convinced now that, 
in order to meet the urgent necessity of 
keeping the destitute populations of 
Europe alive through this winter, there 
must be taken at once measures for their 
relief. 

“The resources and efficiency of the pri- 
vate charities of this country are not ade- 
quate to the necessities which cannot, in 
the nature of the ¢ase, be financed 
through ordinary~ private channels. I 
therefore have the honor to request that 
your committee afford me the opportunity 
of laying before it any information which 
it may desire and which I am able to 
furnish, in order that appropriate legis- 
lation may be considered at once. 

“The emergency is of such magnitude; 
the dictates of humanity are so pressing; 
the possible effects of the present situa- 
tion upon the social, economic and finan- 
cial rehabilitation of Europe, and conse- 
quently upon the trade and prosperity 
of the world, in which the United States 
has so great a stake, may be of such 
consequence, that I do not hesitate, from 
the standpoint of humanity and public 
policy, to assume the responsibility of 
appealing to the humane and practical 
sentiments of the Congress to take imme- 
diate steps to furnish, from our surplus, 
the food necessary to save the situation. 
We cannot and must not now fail to sup- 
ply some food on credit to save human 
lives and safeguard civilization, for 
which we have already expended so many 
lives and billions of dollars.” 


Joun J. Marrinan. 


Barnes Indorses Hoover's Suggestion 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—Julius H. Barnes has issued 
a statement to the effect that he is 
heartily in accord with Mr. Hoover’s sug- 
gestion that Congress should authorize 
the supplying of food to those in urgent 
need of it in central Europe, using profits 
of the Grain Corporation and the Sugar 
Equalization Board as the basis for the 
establishment of credit to cover the par- 
tial cost of such action. He suggests, 
further, that, as in all robability the 
billion-dollar fund provided to cover a 
possible loss in marketing the wheat crop 
will not be touched, this, too, should be 
made available for the same purpose. 
Both Mr. Hoover and Mr. Barnes think 
food relief measures are imperative to 
assure continuance of the social order in 
central Europe. W. QuacKenBusH. 





Bakers’ Strike in Boston 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 20.—Sixty-five bak- 
ers, members of the Bakers’ Union, Local 
45, went on strike this week as a result 
of the alleged non-payment of fines im- 
posed upon two bakeries in Roxbury, 
Mass. 


Members of the union state that in all 


probability every member of that local 


employed in Boston and its suburbs will 
be out this week unless their demands 
are granted. Circulars warning the 
grocery stores from buying bread from 
bakeries, not bearing the union 
label, have been issued, and rs urg- 
ing the public to refrain from buying 
from these groceries are being circulated. 
In the event that the remaining mem- 
bers of the local quit work, Jewish resi- 
dents of Boston, Chelsea, Roxbury and 
other suburbs of Boston will be minus 
their black. and brown bread. This walk- 
out will also affect many Jewish restau- 
rants and delicatessen stores which de- 
pend largely upon the output of the bak- 
eries for their bread. 
Louis W. DePass. 


BILL AWAITS SIGNATURE 


McNary Measure, Before President, Extends 
Life of Sugar Equalization Board 
Until June 30, 1920 


Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 20.—Con- 
gress yesterday sent to the President the 
amended McNary sugar bill, which ex- 
tends the life of the Sugar Equalization 
Board until June 30, next, and authorizes 
the board to control sugar distribution 
by the same scheme of licensing now em- 
ployed by the Grain Corporation. The 
board has heretofore been unable to ef- 
fectively control the sugar situation, it is 
contended, because the President has de- 
clined specifically to authorize it to en- 
force a licensing system. 

The House has adopted a resolution 
proposed by Congressman Tinkham, of 
Massachusetts, which calls on Attorney 
General Palmer for a report on the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the recent fixing 
of the price of Louisiana sugar at 18c. 
In a speech in the House, Mr. Tinkham 
alleged that Mr. Palmer actually fixed 
the price, and that, in so doing, he ex- 
ceeded his authority and at the same 
time forced the general price of sugar 
upwards about 100 per cent. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 








Effort to Retain Seed Wheat 

Wiwnirec, Man., Dec. 20.—Elevator 
companies at Swift Current find them- 
selves in a perplexing situation. On Mon- 
day, Dec. 15, they received an order to 
release all wheat held in storage. 

The farmers were dismayed at this, as 
they have excellent quality wheat in that 
district and are anxious to keep enough 
for seed next spring. They fear the pos- 
sibility of an inferior grain being sént 
back for seed should what is on hand 
now be shipped out. 

Protest was made to the Hon. Charles 
Dunning, minister of agriculture for Sas- 
katchewan, who took the matter up with 
the Wheat Board. On Thursday Mr. 
Dunning, in response, quoted the vice- 
president of the Wheat Board as stating 
that he had no knowledge of an order 
forcing local elevaters to ship out wheat. 

This was gratifying news, but the 
Board of Trade was then shown a letter 
received from the Canadian Wheat Board 
by the elevator companies ordering them 
to ship out practically all the balance of 
wheat on hand. Another protest is being 
directed to the authorities of the prov- 
ince and to’ the Wheat Board. 

M. Liston. 





Greece Wants Canadian Wheat 
Toronto, Ont., Dec. 20.—A cable from 
London states that Greece is in the mar- 
ket for more Canadian wheat. There ‘are 
also numerous inquiries from other coun- 
tries at the London offices of the Cana- 
dian government. It is regrettable that 
Canada has at present no wheat with 
which these requests can be satisfied. 
Present stocks appear to have been fully 
contracted for, and as winter deliveries 
are always uncertain, the Wheat Board is 

unable to make further sales. 
A. H. Batey. 





Dinner to Carl R. Gray 

Bautimore, Mp., Dec. 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—Members of the Chamber of 
Commerce will give a complimentary din- 
ner on Saturday evening, Dec. 27, at the 
Merchants’ Club, to Carl R. Gray, who 
recently resigned the presidency of the 
Western Maryland Railroad to become 
head of the Union Pacific System. 

Cuar.es H. Dorsey, 
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FOOD CONTROL IN BRITAIN 


Ministry Ends Automatically Next August, 
‘but Controller Says Some Supervision 
Thereafter Is Necessary 

ial Ca- 


Lonpon, Ene., Dec. 23.—(Speci 
blegram)—The Food Ministry ends auto- 
matically next August, but the food con- 
troller says some food supervision must 
be exercised at least for another three 
years. He proposes to free all agricul- 
tural products except wheat during the 
next six months, but gives no indication 
concerning the probable date for decon- 
trol of wheat. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the_Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, Chicago, ar- 
rived in London today from Holland, 
where he has been since his arrival in 
Europe. He will spend the Christmas 
holidays here. 

All business closes from Wednesday 
till next Monday. 

L. F. Brozxman. 





Canadian Screenings Scarce 

Winnirec, Man., Dec. 20.—There have 
been many inquiries from the United 
States recently for Canadian elevator 
screenings, and buyers seem disappointed 
that this source of supply has dried up. 
The fact is, Canada is herself hard 
pressed for feedingstuffs to tide her cat- 
tle over what is proving to be a severe 
winter, and it is absolutely impossible for 
this country to spare any of these valu- 
able feedingstuffs for export. In normal 
times most of the accumulations at Fort 
William and elsewhere are available for 
shipment abroad, but the present is any- 
thing but~a normal time. Ontario and 
Quebec are clamoring for cattle food and 
there is shortage in all the provinces both 
east and west. The last contract made 
by terminal elevators for shipment east 
was at $30 per ton of standard screen- 
ings, f.o.b. Fort William. 

M. Liston. 





Death of John H: Werner 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 20.—John H. Wer- 
ner, president of the St. Charles Milling 
Co., died at his residence in St. Charles, 
Mo., Dec. 19, at the age of 57 years and 
9 months. He is survived by his widow 
and six sons. Mr. Werner at one time 
managed a mill at Cleveland, Ohio, later 
the Southern Roller Mills, St. Louis; the 
Harrison ‘Crown Mills, Belleville, Ill; 
Banner Mills, at Clinton, Mo., and the 
Eggers Milling Co., of St. Louis. 

Peter Derwien. 





Death of St. Louis Baker 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 20.—George Mane- 
wal, 65 years old, president of the Mane- 
wal Bread Co., died Sunday, Dec. 14, 
following an illness of about 10 days. 
After a slight operation he had con- 
tracted pneumonia, which was the cause 
of his death, Mr. Manewal was con- 
nected with the bakery trade for 35 
years and was president of one of the 
largest individual bakeries in this city. 
He is survived by his widow, three sons 
and two daughters. 

Perer Derwien. 





Mr. Bell’s Operation Successful 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 20.—James F. 
Bell, vice-president of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was successfully 
operated upon for appendicitis at Johns- 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, Wednes- 
day of this week. 
W. QuackKENBUSH. 





Flour Cargoes for Greece 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 20.—Two steamers 
sailed from Boston this week with full 
cargoes of flour for Pirsus, Greece, the 
Fllijay with 51,223 sacks of 140 lbs each, 
and the West Point with 108,412 sacks, 
a total equivalent to 11,175 tons: Thus 
far during the month five sailings have 
been made to Grecian ports and these are 
to be followed by additional sailings 
during the next few weeks. 

Louis W. DePass. 





France Buying Wheat Here 
Battirmore, Mp., Dec. 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—France is said to be buying 
red winter wheat here and paying as 
high as $2.50, f.0.b. Baltimore, for it. 
Cuartes H, Dorsey. 
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GRAIN CORPORATION FLOUR SALES 





Distribution to Consumer Subject of Keen Interest in Flour Trade—Rumors 
of Large Sales Greatly Exaggerated—Quantity Released for Domestic 
Consumption Believed to Be Not More Than 50,000 Bbis 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 20.—For the 
past several months the Grain Corpora- 
tion purchases of flour have been of great 
importance to the flour trade, but now 
the situation is absolutely reversed, so 
that sales of flour by that organization 
are the one thing most talked about by 
local flour men. 

It is marvelous how quantities grow 
when rumor has full sway, for, during 
the past week it has been reported that 
the Grain Corporation sold to the trade 
anywhere from 100,000 to 150,000 bbls of 
hard wheat straight flour at $10.25 per 
bbl. This, however, when sifted down 
to somewhere near the facts, showed that 
nothing like this quantity had been sold, 
at least for domestic consumption, 50,000 
being nearer the mark. 

Those who bought this flour did so un- 
der an agreement regulating profits as 
follows: 


CONFIRMATION 


We confirm purchase from you of.... 
barrels of Straight Wheat Flour at..... 
dollars per barrel, in 140-pound gross 
jute sacks on track at.............. sta- 
tion, to which we agree: 

The decision of the manager of the 
Flour Department of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, New York, on samples submitted by 
you shall be final as to the quality of this 
flour. 

We will make payments against you 
sight draft with bill of lading attached, 
except on sales made from your stocks, 
in which case we will make payment in 
cash on delivery. 

We will not sell any of this flour to a 
retailer at a price in excess of 75 cents 
per barrel over the above cost, and we 
will not make any such-sale without first 
obtaining from the retailer a written 
guarantee that he will not sell flour at a 
price in excess of $1.25 per barrel in 
original packages over his cost, and if in 
broken packages at not in excess of 7 
cents per pound, 

We will not sell any of said flour for 
delivery later than 60 days from date of 
sale and all our sales shall be evidenced 
by written contracts. 

We will make and render reports in 
the manner and at such times as may be 
required by the Grain Corporation and 
show our books and records to the Grain 
Corporation whenever requested. 

Yours very truly, 


Flour on Sale in New England 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 23.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Grain Corporation is now 
offering for sale at retail, to the general 
public, through the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea stores in New England, the 
straight wheat flour recently advertised. 
The flour went on sale yesterday morn- 
ing. The retail price quoted is 75c for 
12-lb package and $1.50 for 241%-lb 


package. 
Louis W. DzePass. 


Moderate Flour Sales in Chicago 

Cuicaco, Inu., Dec. 20.—The local divi- 
sion of the Grain Corporation did fairly 
good business during its first week as a 
flour merchant. The plan as set forth by 
Mr. Petersen, of the flour division of the 
Corporation, Dec. 12, before about 50 of 
the flour jobbers and wholesale grocers, 
has had the effect of bringing in orders 
for about 6,000 bbls. 

Until today no flour had been deliv- 
ered on contracts entered into between 
the Corporation and the buyers, owing 
to scarcity of cars and inability of the 
Corporation to obtain supplies. It is un- 
derstood that the first shipment of flour 
to this zone will probably be from mills 
in Indiana or Illinois. 

The orders so far received by the Cor- 
poration have principally been for cars 
to be divided among two or more buyers. 

The opinion is heard that the cracker 
manufacturers are making a mistake in 


not drawing their supplies in part from 
the Corporation, as this flour is said to be 
more suitable for cracker making than 
for bread. The Corporation feels that, 
as the season advances, soft wheat prod- 
ucts are going to find a greater usage 
than they have for a long time, owing to 
the scarcity of wheat in the Northwest. 
Some of the mills that are large produc- 
ers of soft wheat flour are looking upon 
this as exceedingly beneficial propaganda, 
They feel that if the housewife, who has 
been accustomed to baking largely with 
spring wheat flour, will give the soft 
product a fair test, it will prove its 
merits. 
C, H. Cmatren. 





Mr. Raikes in Indianapolis 

C. F. G. Raikes, European manager 
of The Northwestern Miller, London, 
England, was in Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 
19, to confer with millers in regard to 
the future of the export flour business, 
as well as its present status. Invita- 
tions to a luncheon at the Claypool 
Hotel, to meet Mr. Raikes, were extended 
to Indiana millers accessible to Indian- 
apolis. 

This luncheon was attended by Edgar 
Evans, Harvey Mullins and I. E. Wood- 
ard, of the Acme-Evans Co., Indianap- 
olis; E. C. Barrett, Evans Milling Co., 
Indianapolis; C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville 
Milling Co; Cloyd Loughry, Loughry 
Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Monticello; 
George P. Shoemaker, Garland Milling 
Co., Greensburg, and Harry G. Spear, 
Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. A number of other millers would 
doubtless have attended but for the un- 
avoidable delay in getting invitations to 
them. 

On his way to Indianapolis, Mr. Raikes 
made stops at Evansville, Ind., to confer 
with the Evansville millers, at Louisville, 
Ky., to call on the Wathen Milling Co., 
and at Seymour, Ind., to see the Blish 
Milling Co. Calls were also made at In- 
dianapolis on the American Hominy Co., 
Blanton Milling Co. and Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co. From Indianapolis Mr. Raikes 
left for Detroit and will go from there 
to the Pacific Coast. 

W. H. Wieeor, Jr. 





Flour for Christmas Cheer 

Kansas Crry, Mo. Dec. 20.—Local 
mills gave substantial presents of flour 
to the Mayor’s Christmas Tree Associa- 
tion, which, each year, distributes . bas- 
kets to the poor of Kansas City. Mills 
participating were the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Bulte Mills, Midland Flour Milling 
Co. and the Kelley Milling Co. The 
Bemis and Chase bag companies supplied 
specially printed Santa Claus bags for 
the flour. 

R. E. Srerure. 





Developing Canadian Lignites 

Winnirre, Man., Dec. 20.—The gov- 
ernments of Canada, Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan are combining in a proposal 
to establish an experimental plant in the 
lignite coal region of southern Saskatche- 
wan for the purpose of demonstrating the 
feasibility of so improving the burning 
qualities of the low-grade lignites which 
abound in western Canada as to make 
these comparable with anthracite for 
heating purposes. The new coal is to be 
sold in the form of briquettes. The 
process to be used is already perfected 
and the cost of production has been re- 
duced to a point which will mean an 
enormous saving in fuel to the people of 
the prairie provinces. The success of 
this endeavor will have an important ef- 
fect upon farm life in the great wheat- 
raising areas. 
r M. Lasron. 





Conference on Wheat Rust 
Toronto, Ont., Dec. 20.—An interest- 
ing and important meeting was held in 
Guelph, Ont., last week, at which a num- 
ber of the foremost botanists of Canada 
and the United States met in the agri- 


cultural co of that city to study, 
among other things, the problem of rust 
in wheat and means for its prevention. 
That this continent suffers constantly 
from this plant disease, and that in some 
years the loss resulting therefrom 
amounts to marty millions of dollars, was 
fully set forth. The object of the con- 
ference was to stimulate research work 
with a view to the elimination of the 
trouble. 
A. H. Barey. 





EXPORT DIRECTORS MEET 


Board of the Millers’ Export Association 
Makes Plans for Meeting Situation Arising 
from Lifting of the Embargo 


Cuicaco, I1z., Dec. 20.—The board of 
directors of the Millers’ Export Associa- 
tion met in Chicago in the directors’ room 
of the Federation, Thursday of this week. 
In addition to the usual routine of busi- 
ness the changed situation, effective Dec. 
15, with the lifting of the American em- 
bargo, was considered. 

The arrangements made by the man- 
agement of the association to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity which the 
changed conditions will offer were fully 
approved. While the Grain Corporation 
will not now be the only buyer, it is un- 
derstood that it will continue purchasing 
flour, and the Millers’ Export Association 
will continue selling to the Corporation 
in addition to putting into effect plans 
for sale of the product to members of 
the various buying commissions which 
represent foreign governments. 

Those present were: R. F. Bausman, 
New York; Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha; 
W. L. Sparks, Terre Haute; H. S. Helm, 
Minneapolis; Frank B. Rice, Chicago; 
C. B. Topping, Wichita; Harry Spear, 
Columbus; C. Powell Smith, Knoxville, 
Tenn; Charles L. Roos, Wellington, Kan- 
sas; T. S. Blish, Seymour, Ind; Walter 
Stern, Milwaukee. 

C. H. Carrey. 





Indiana Bakers Raise Prices 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Dec. 20.—Bakeries 
in several cities in Indiana have increased 
the price of bread to retailers. Goshen, 
Logansport and Anderson are included in 
the list. In Goshen all bakery products 
have been advanced. Some bakers in In- 
dianapolis also have increased the charges 
made for certain varieties of sweet goods. 

Increased cost of labor and ingredients 
is the reason given. It is pointed out 
that journeyman bakers are receiving 
from 25 to 75 per cent more money than 
previously, and, in addition, sugar, flour 


-and other bakery essentials have shown 


a steady advance. In the places named 
the increase in bread prices has, as a 
rule, been 1c on the pound loaf. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





New Variety of Hulless Oats 


Winnirec, Man., Dec, 20.—The Do- 
minion experimental farms are introduc- 
ing a new variety of hulless oats which 
promises to become popular in this coun- 
try. The official name of this new oat 
is Liberty, Ottawa, 480. The description 
says it threshes out free of hull and fur- 
nishes a concentrated product of ex- 
tremely high value, which has only ‘to be 
ground in order to make most excellent 
feed, especially for young pigs and chick- 
ens. When carefully cleaned for human 
food it makes meal of surprisingly fine 
quality. In the field the Liberty ripens 
early, has good straw, and, so far as 
kernel is concerned, is equal to about 
seven-eighths that of Banner oats. Quan- 
tities of the new variety are being dis- 
tributed to Canadian farmers for spring 
seeding. 

M. Liston. 





Secretary Lane Resigns 

Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 20.—Secre- 
tary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane 
has tendered his resignation, effective at 
the President’s_ convenience. He has re- 
ceived several flattering inducements to 
enter private business. A motion picture 
enterprise offered him $75,000 per year, 
and there have been two other offers of 
$50,000 each, one from a large Boston 
business house, which, it is understood, 
he is favorably considering. 


Joun J. Marrinwan. 


-in the River Plate to 
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ARGENTINE WHEAT COMING 


750,000 Bus Bought Recently for Shipment 
to United States, at Price Around 
$2.45, f.0.b. New York 


Curcaco, I1t., Dec. 20.—Seven cargoes 
of wheat, in the aggregate about 750,000 
bus, were bought in the Argentine for 
shipment to the United States within the 
past two weeks. The price is around 
$2.45, f.o.b. New York. It is understood 
that the wheat will be shipped in Janu- 
ary and February in sailing vessels, 
which will mean arrival around the latter 
part of April or the first of May. 


C. H. Caatren. 





Bartimore, Mp., Dec. 20.—An iron 
auxiliary sailer cargo of 2,500 tons, or 
about 85,000 bus, Argentine hard variety 
wheat. (presumably new-crop) was sold 
at Philadelphia midweek at $2.43 bu, 
basis c.i.f.. New York, rye terms or guar- 
anteed full outturn and payment inst 
documents. Further conditiat of cles 
certificate of test —_ at loading port 

e final. 

Samples of Argentine old-crop hard 
wheat were shown here this week by an 
importing firm and, aside from being a 
little weevil-cut, the grain was thought 
to compare favorably with North Ameri- 
can hard winter. The wheat was offered 
in bags, basis $2.45 bu, c.i.f.. New York, 
rye terms, with certificate of test weight 
at loading port to be final. 

No sales of this old-crop grain have 
been made in this market, as far as can 
be learned, though the indications are 
that a good business will soon be done 
here and elsewhere in Argentine new- 
crop wheat, now being harvested. 

The supposition is that the mills of 
this country have already begun to buy 
Argentine new-crop grain rather than 
compete with its flour. It is said the 
new-crop wheat weighs 60 lbs to the 
bushel, and is otherwise fine in quality; 
also that several million bushels of it 
have already been sold to France and 
Italy through American exporters. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Brokerage Company Enlarges Field 
On Jan. 1, 1920, the brokerage firm of 
Barham & Bailes Co., Inc., Clarksbur 
W. Va., incorporated six years ago wit 
an authorized capitalization of $4,000, 
will surrender its charter and go out of 
business. It will be succeeded by the 
new firm of Barham, Lewis & Turner, 


. Inc., with an authorized capitalization of 


$30,000, under the same management and 
control. The change is made to enlarge 
the firm’s field of operation. Mr. Bar- 
ham and Mr. Lewis will be heavily inter- 
ested in a new wholesale flour and feed 
house in Clarksburg. A charter has been 
applied for under the name of Donahue 
& Lewis, Inc., and the old mill property 
of Loundes & Chorpening has been pur- 
chased. 





Farmers Want More Stable Market 

InprIANAPOLIS, Inp., Dec. 20.—Resolu- 
tions urging a more stable market for 
farm products, a 10-hour day as the 
unit for all labor except in such trades as © 
require excessive exertion or unusual con- 
ditions,. and general official supervision 
of the grading, weighing and marketing 
of grain and other farm products, have 
been adopted by the Hancock County 
yap Association, meeting at Green- 
field. 

On the subject of stable markets, the 
resolutions say: 

“We need a more stable market for our 
products. If wheat is worth $2.08 bu at 
threshing time it is not worth $2.25@ 
2.80 two or three months later. If hogs 
are worth $15 per 100 lbs today they 
are not worth $14 or $16 tomorrow, and 
we favor a co-operative marketing sys- 
tem by which we may offer our produce 
only in such quantities as are needed to 
stabilize the market; that we urgently 
recommend that our members store their 
grain rather than place the whole crop 
on the market at harvest time.” 


Epwarp H. Zreener. 





Bonus for Corporation’s Employees 

A Christmas bonus of 10 per cent has 
been given the employees of the United 
States Grain Corporation. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD TO DEAL DIRECTLY ~ 


WITH BUYERS OF FLOUR IN UNITED STATES 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 23.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Canadian Wheat Board is 
now completing its arrangements for 
trading with the United States in wheat 
and flour. Details are not all settled, 
but the board has decided to handle the 
flour trade itself. 

Canadian mills will not be allowed to 
sell flour direct to United States buy- 
ers, owing to the difficulty of controlling 
this method and securing profits so made 
for the Canadian participation fund. 

By mutual consent and request of all 
parties, W. C. Omand, flour exporter, of 
Toronto, is to manage this branch of the 
business, and will open an office for the 
board in New York for that purpose. 

The Wheat Board will buy the flour 
from Canadian mills at its own fixed 

rices, and will resell to United States 

myers through its New York office at 
the best figures obtainable. Any prof: 
its made will go to the farmers who grew 
the wheat. Mr. Omand is now in New 
York making the opening arrangements. 

All sales of wheat in the United States 
will be made by the board itself through 
its office in Winnipeg, and the volume 
will be based on sales of flour. Wheat 
now in store in eastern Canada for win- 
ter grinding of Canadian mills will not 
be used for shipment to the United 
States, but western stocks will be drawn 
upon as required. No private trading in 
sed will be permitted. 

It is understood that, when the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board is ready to commence 
selling wheat and flour in United States 
markets, the Canadian embargo on ship- 
ment to Canada will be removed. 

* * 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 20.—A consider- 
able quantity of Canadian flour is drib- 
bling over the United States boundary at 
many points in eastern and western Can- 
ada. Virtually all of this is going into 
the hands of private consumers, who 
cross the boundary and purchase the 
flour from Canadian dealers. 

C. B. Watts, secretary Dominion Mill- 
ers’ Association (an organization of On- 
tario country mills), is predicting seri- 
ous injury to the mills he represents by 
the removal of restrictions on the sale 
of United States flour in Canada. He 
believes the mills of Michigan will be 
able to undersell Ontario mills in local 
markets, and states that the quality of 
wheat from which Michigan mills make 
their flour is superior to the grain grown 
in this province. Ontario grows a soft 
winter wheat, flour from which is not 
suitable for bread-making. 

A. H. Battey. 
* * . 

Douvrn, Mrxn., Dec. 22.—R. J. Hen- 
derson, of Fort William, was in Duluth 
today and stated that he placed no be- 
lief in the report that a considerable 
volume of Canadian wheat will be al- 
lowed to come to the United States. He 
says that the Canadian Wheat Board is 
far short of sufficient to fill its sales to 
the United Kingdom, receipts having 
been 20,000,000 bus short of expecta- 
tions. Much wheat there was not 
threshed, because caught by the early 
winter. 

F. G. Cartson. 
* * 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 20.—It is report- 
ed here that mills are negotiating for a 
cargo of Canadian wheat now afloat in 
the harbor. Part, it is said, was sold, 
but contingent on the sale of the whole 
cargo, about 300,000 bus. So far as 
can be learned late today, nothing fur- 
ther has developed. The cargo is said 
to be two-thirds good wheat and the rest 
poor. 


E. BAnGasser. 





Wheat Situation Estimate 

David Anderson, president of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, has given out 
the following estimate of the present 
wheat situation: Final government esti- 
mate of wheat harvested in the United 
States for 1919, 940,987,000 bus; estimat- 
ed carry-over from 1918 crop, 54,000,000; 
total, 994,987,000. Spring wheat crop, 
209,500,000, of which at least 25 per cent, 


or 52,987,000 bus, is unfit for milling, 
which reduces the supply at the beginning 
of the crop to 942,000,000 bus. Deduct- 
ing from this total the requirement for 
domestic consumption at normal rate, 
530,000,000 bus, the requirement for seed, 
95,000,000 bus, the amount exported 
from July 1 to Dec. 5, 107,200,000 bus, 
and estimating the amount to be export- 
ed for the balance of the crop year to 
July -1, which will be, if same average 
per week is continued, 146,200,000 bus, 
there is left but 63,600,000 for a carry- 
over into the next crop. Mr. Anderson 
calls attention to the announcement that 
France needs 330,000,000 bus, of which 
the United States is expected to furnish 
154,000,000, and to the statement recent- 
ly made by Herbert Hoover that 15,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 people in central Europe 
will starve this winter unless given sup- 
plies, some of which must come from the 
United States. Furthermore, he says 
there is no indication at present of a 
burdensome crop next year or of low 
prices. 
W. H. Wieern, Jr. 





CAR SITUATION UNIMPROVED 


Troublesome Lack of Rolling Stock, Not Only 
for Flour Shipments from Mills but for 
Movement of Wheat 


Cuicaco, I11., Dec. 20.—Scarcity of 
cars for use in shipment of flour from 
the mills continues to be troublesome, 
mainly in the North and Southwest. There 
is a serious lack also for the movement 
of wheat at interior points. 

Several millers, in their advices to con- 
nections in Chicago, claim that it is al- 
most impossible to obtain cars at country 
shipping points. In Chicago there is just 
about enough rolling stock available to 
permit daily shipments of mills’ output. 

One of the items that have figured in 
the advanced costs of milling of late is 
the coopering of cars. For some time 
much of the rolling stock offered to the 
mills has been in very bad condition. 
One miller who has kept a check on the 
expense of coopering cars made the state- 
ment late in the week that the cost to 
him was around $300 per month. Paper 
for lining cars now costs fully 50 per 
cent more than a year ago. 

C. H. CHatien. 
* * 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 20.—The car situ- 
ation is again troublesome. Considerable 
time was lost this week waiting for cars, 
and one mill was down today. The Buf- 
falo Creek road, upon which the indus- 
tries on the island depend, is short 800 
cars today, in spite of the fact that the 
government has given the mills quite a 
supply. 

The Grain Corporation has 500,000 bus 
of wheat to ship to New York, and all 
assurances have been given by the rail- 
roads that they will furnish sufficient roll- 
ing stock to clean it up before Christmas. 

Many reasons are given for the short- 
age of cars, among the most likely being 
bad weather and the coal strike. 

E. Baneasser. 





EXPORT FINANCE MEASURE 


Edge Bill Passed by Both Houses of Con- 
gress—Provides for Incorporations to 
Finance Foreign Commerce 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 20.—The ex- 
port finance bill, introduced by Senator 
Walter E. Edge, of New Jersey, was 
finally passed by Congress this week, 
when the Senate adopted the conference 
committee report, adopted by the House 
about two weeks ago. 

By amending the Federal Reserve act, 
this measure provides for the incorpora- 
tion of concerns to finance the export 
business of the United States, so that 
impoverished foreign customers may buy 
American goods and the American pro- 
ducer or exporter can get actual cash 
in payment for his commodities. Such 
corporations will be under supervision of 
the Federal Reserve Board, but there 
will be neither government participation, 
underwriting nor guaranty. 


After the adoption of the conference, 
Senator Edge said: 

“On behalf of the industrial, commer- 
cial, maritime and financial interests of 
the United States I am highly gratified 
by the enactment of the export finance 
measure, But it now must be remem- 
bered that this is not a compulsory meas- 
ure; it only authorizes and provides the 
procedure for the expansion of the 
American banking system to all parts of 
the world, giving resultant impetus to 
American industry and commerce. Con- 
gress has done its part, and done it well; 
now it is up to American business men 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
opened to them, and this I have not the 
slightest doubt they will do. I have every 
reason to believe they will do so imme- 
diately and enthusiastically.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





RAIL DIFFERENTIAL SAVED 


Senate Eliminates Amendment to Cummins 
Bill Which Would Have Prohibited Use 
of Lower Canadian Rates 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., Dec. 20.—The 
Senate yesterday eliminated from the 
Cummins bill an amendment inserted by 
Senator Jones, of Oregon, the effect of 
which would have been to nullify the 
Canadian differentials taken advantage of 
by eastern and middle western shippers 
in long hauls for export or to the Pacific 
Coast. The Jones amendment prohibited 
the routing of goods over Canadian lines 
in any instance where a lower rate was 
quoted than to the same destination over 
American lines. 

The fight against the amendment was 
made by New England senators, led by 
Senator George Moses, of New Hamp- 
shire. Senator Moses contended that 
New England industries were dependent 
on Canadian differentials to move their 
products to the west coast in competi- 
tion with the output of western manufac- 
turers having the advantage ‘of shorter 
hauls. By a vote of 52 to 11 the amend- 
ment was stricken from the bill. 

The way the Jones amendment was in- 
serted in the Cummins bill throws light 
on the course of legislation at the capital. 
Senator Jones proposed the amendment 
in the evening when there were only half 
a dozen senators present. Senator Cum- 
mins, chairman of the interstate com- 
merce committee, accepted the proposal, 
and it was adopted apparently without 
any of those present being aware of its 
significance. Not until the next day did 
senators, through reading the Congres- 
sional Record, learn actually what had 
been done. Then it was necessary to 
spend a few hours in discussing and un- 
doing what had been accomplished. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





New Lake Line 

The Milwaukee, Chicago & Michigan 
City Line, a new steamship company or- 
ganized by Milwaukee and Wisconsin cap- 
ital, has instituted triweekly service be- 
tween Milwaukee and Chicago. A boat 
leaves Milwaukee Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, leaving Chicago Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday. The Saturday boat 
proceeds to Michigan City, Ind. The 
Milwaukee docks are located at 16 West 
Water Street, and the Chicago docks at 
195 East North Water Street. Next 
spring one or possibly two package 
freighters will be added to the line, ar- 
rangements already having been made 

for the purchase of one large steamer. 

H. N. Witson. 





Accused Bakery Files Demurrer 

InpranaApouis, Inp., Dec. 20.—Attor- 
neys for the Walsh Baking Co., Evans- 
ville, and a group of grocers in that city, 
all of whom are defendants in a suit 
brought by six other bakeries in that city 
to enjoin them from combining in al- 
leged restraint of trade, have filed a de- 
murrer in the Vanderburg County cir- 
cuit court. 

The demurrer alleges that the inde- 
pendent bakers have no authority, either 
as individuals or collectively, to bring the 
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suit under the restraint of trade law of 
Indiana. It is asserted that such com- 
plaints must be brought on relation of 
the state and in conjunction with either 
the state attorney general or the county 
prosecuting attorney. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


CORPORATION PURCHASES 


Limited Amount of Straight Flour in This 
Week’s Buying—Prices Average 
$10.25, Jute, Baltimore 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 20.—The Grain 
Corporation purchased a limited amount 
of straight flour this week, and refused to 
give out the exact quantity. Prices av- 
eraged $10.25, jute, Baltimore, and ap- 
parently ranged about $10.15@10.35. 

Since the policy of stating amounts 
and prices was resumed in August, the 
quantities of flour purchased weekly by 
the Grain Corporation, with the range of 
prices, have been announced as follows: 
— ended— Quantity, bbls Price per bbl 








Aug. 1,031,013 $9.80@10.40 
Aug. 450,00 9.55 @10.40 
Aug. 135,000 9.45@10.30 
Aug. 408,085 9.90@10.30 
Sept. 381,765 9.75 @10.30 
Sept. 235,145 9.50 @10.25 
Sept. 666,290 9.76 @10.25 
Sept. 578,728 8.50@10.18 
Nov. 560,000 110.46 
Dec. 50,000 8.20@ 9.25 
Dec. 6,000 10.35 

*Includes purchases of clears. tMaximum; 


average price paid, $10.29. ¢First clears only. 
W. QuACKENBUSH. 





More Ships for Philadelphia 

PurLavetpuia, Pa., Dec. 20.—The In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Co. is 
planning to increase the number of ships 
it is operating out of the port of Phila- 
delphia, according to information con- 
tained in a letter sent early this week 
by P. A. S. Franklin, president, to George 
S. Webster, director of the department 
of wharves, docks and ferries. Among 
other things he said: “We have been han- 
dling at Philadelphia during the past 
three or four months an average exceed- 
ing 12 steamers per month, and we look 
for a decided improvement in the busi- 
ness of the port and are making our 
plans accordingly for the development 
of passenger and freight service from 
Philadelphia to foreign ports.” 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





Farm Wages in Indiana 

InvIANApouis, Inp., Dec. 20.—Wages 
for farm labor in this state have in- 
creased 15 per cent since last spring for 
workers hired by the month, the average 
now being $38.60 with board and $53.30 
without board. For harvest work an av- 
erage of $3.62 a day with board and 
$4.42 a day without board was paid by 
Hoosier farmers, which is an increase of 
approximately 22 per cent over last year. 
For labor other than harvest work the 
average rate at this time is $2.55 a day 
with board and $8.21 a day without 
board, an increase of about 25 per cent. 

Epwarp H. Zironer. 





Ship Subsidy Opposed 

Purapetpuia, Pa., Dec. 20.—The com- 
mittee of the Commercial Exchange, 
consisting of George M. Warner, chair- 
man; W. S. Woodward, S. L. McKnight 
and C. Herbert Bell, president of the 
exchange, to which was referred the ref- 
erendum recently sent out by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
regarding the merchant marine, has vot- 
ed favorably on all points except one. 
The committee opposed a policy of gov- 
ernment aid to privately owned and op- 
erated ships. The eight points favored 
were: 

The sale of wooden ships and steel ships 
of less than 6,000 tons to any purchaser; 
sale of other government-owned ships at 
cost to American operators; absorption 
by the government of the difference be- 
tween war cost and present values as a 
war loss; freedom of shipping routes 
and rates from government regulation; 
restriction on transfer to a foreign flag 
of steel vessels over 6,000 tons for a pe- 
riod of years; preference for American 
underwriters; encouragement of an 
American classification society, and the 
continuance of operation of the com- 
petent American shipbuilding yards un- 
der private management. 

Samvet S. Dantets. 
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Dullness is the dominate note in the 
flour market this week. Business is al- 
most at a standstill. Buyers are im- 
bued with the holiday spirit or are im- 
pressed with the Grain Corporation’s ad- 
vertising, and are awaiting the outcome 
of it. Millers generally feel that this 
advertising is misleading, that neither the 
general public nor bakers can use Grain 
Corporation flour to advantage, but, nev- 
ertheless, the advertising has a depress- 
ing influence, because it leads some buy- 
ers to think that present mill prices are 
unwarranted. However, millers are not 
pessimistic over the outlook for the fu- 
ture. They believe that conditions will 
right themselves and that, after the in- 
ventory period is over, following New 
Year’s, business will pick up quickly. 
Stocks are not unwieldy, and there should 
be steady buying right along. 

Millers would give a good deal to see 
a resumption of buying of first clear. 
For months the demand for this grade 
has dragged and stocks in mill hands 
are again very heavy, with the prospects 
for disposing of same at an early date 
not very rosy. Even with the abnormally 
wide spread of $5 bbl between this grade 
and top patents, buyers do not seem to 
want it, except in very limited quan- 
tities. 

There are, of course, exceptions to the 
general rule. One Minneapolis mill re- 
ports that it is behind on its deliveries 
of first clear and cannot make enough to 
supply its trade, It is even buying a 
little to help out with. Another good- 
sized spring wheat mill last week made 
comparatively heavy sales of both its 
first and its fancy clear. 

The Grain Corporation is buying a 
little flour each week, but thus far north- 
western mills have been unable to sell 
it any. Purchases have been made at 
fully $2 bbl under what spring wheat 
mills could offer at. 

Cash wheat is a little weaker, and mills 
have been able to reduce their asking 
prices 20c bbl. Short family patents are 
quoted at $14.25@15.10 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $13.90@14.20, bakers patent $13.30 
@13.60, in 98-lb cotton sacks; fancy 
clear $10@10.10, first -clear $9.10@9.30, 
second clear $6@6.30, in 140-lb jute 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Like flour, millfeed is showing less 
activity. True, there is a fair day-to- 
day demand, particularly for mixed cars. 
City mills report a good volume of busi- 
ness on their books. Cars are more plen- 
tiful, and mills are running heavily this 
week, They are, in consequence, deliver- 
ing freely against December contracts, 
and track offerings are more free. 
While mills nominally are asking $42.50 
@43 for bran, it is reported that a lit- 
tle is available on track today at around 
$42. The same is also true as to stand- 
ard middlings. While mills ask $44.50 
@45 for this grade of offal, track offer- 
ings are available at around $43.75@44. 
Red dog is slow. Mills quote this nom- 
inally at $60@61 ton, but it is under- 
stood that purchases can be made from 
mills at around $56, while an occasional 
car on track has been reported sold dur- 
ing the week at as low as $55. 

Eastern inquiry is light, with resellers 
offering feed in transit or ex-store at 
less than western quotations. 

Sentiment in regard to prices is still 
rather bullish. Wheat feeds are com- 
paratively cheap, and little reaction is 


expected. For February shipment a pre- 
mium of 50c@$1 ton over spot is asked. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
TRIS WOON 000 ce ceccs vevecs 403,380 73 
ES UE oe Chesca banecees 361,720 66 
WORF BES ova kc hawseccees’s 445,140 85 
Two yearS AGO .....++2055 383,225 74 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 

three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly 
No capacity Output Pet. 
| eee 47 293,520 170,380 58 
BORD s cbcces 47 293,520 209,685 70 
SOLST. oo 000 61 390,570 217,710 56 


*Week ended Dec. 20. tWeek ended Dec. 13, 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 22 were in operation Dec. 23: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C, D and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 20, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis ....3,299 4,545 2,122 1,691 5,588 











Duluth ......... 187 4,076 681 675 2,567 
Totale ...cccee 3,486 8,621 2,703 2,366 8,155 
Duluth, b’d’d.... ... eee 72 200 
Totals ........ 3,486 8,621 2,703 2,438 8,355 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Dec. 20, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1919 1918 1917 1916 








Minneapolis .. 53,897 638,187 43,797 54,601 
Duluth ....... 9,631 72,754 15,442 17,203 
Totals ...... 63,528 135,941 69,239 71,804 
DGIMER, WEE s .cesis§ ods ~ wover 2,267 
TORN aiwces 63,528 135,941 69,239 74,071 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Dec. 20, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 8,090 22,110 424 12,586 10,356 
Duluth..... 2,584 11,756 748 5,038 6,273 


Totals ...10,674 33,866 1,172 17,619 16,629 
Duluth, b’d’d .... sees wee 95 210 








Totals ...10,674 33,866 1,172 18,569 16,839 
COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was strong 
last week. Prices were firm, and on a 
few grains show an advance. This week 
there was an easier feeling and less ac- 
tivity, but practically no change in 
prices was noticed. Corn was in quite 
brisk demand, Yellow grades especially 
were wanted, and mixed grades seemed 
to move better. Shippers were the best 
buyers, demand coming from all over the 
Northwest, including Canada. Closing 
prices yesterday (Dec. 22): No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.48@1.53 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.40 
@1.48. 

Oats market was rather narrow, due 
mostly to the light offerings. What lit- 
tle was offered was generally disposed 
of. Heavy grades seemed to be in the 
best request. Closing prices: No. $3 
white, 8244@831,c bu; No. 4 white, 785% 
@81%%c. 

Rye was strong, compared with the 
futures, and prices advanced 6@61,c for 
the week. No. 2 closed at $1.72%@1.72% 


afternoon from All Saints’ Church, Min- 
neapolis. ZS 

Mr. Brown had been connected with 
the transportation business in Minneapo- 
lis for 37 years, being associated with 
the a & St. Louis and the 
Rock Island railroads. Last April he 
resigned as assistant general freight 
agent of the Rock Island to take the po-- 
sition of secretary of the newly organized 
Southern Minnesota Mills. 

His widow and one son and daughter 
survive him. 


bu. Demand was quite brisk all the week. 
Millers were good buyers, and took, most 
of the moderate offerings. Several large 
lots were reported sold for export dur- 
ing the week. 

‘Barley was in brisk demand the first 
of the week, and ‘prices were very strong. 
Malting barley sold readily, and feed 
grades were in much better demand. 
Since Friday there has been an easier 
feeling, and prices dropped several cents. 
Demand also fell off, especially for the 
feed grades. Closing range, $1.30@1.57 
bu. BARBER MILLING CO. EXPANDS 

The Barber Milling Co., of Minneapo- 
lis, has purchased the site of the Oc- 
cidental Mill, which burned a few 
weeks ago, also the old sawmill site be- 
tween the water power company’s plant 
and the Columbia Mill. This gives the 
company two additional water powers, 
The property will be held for future de- 
velopment. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


There was an easier tone to the cash 
wheat market the past week. Prices on 
all grades show a decline, No. 1 dark sell- 
ing today at $3.10@3.30 bu, or about 10c 
lower than a week ago; No. 1 northern, 
$2.95@3.05. Buying was less active, and 
market lacked the. snap that prevailed in 
previous weeks. Up to Friday, demand 
was spotted. Mills were fairly good buy- 
ers of choice milling wheat, but showed 
no interest in the thin and lower grades. 
The dull flour market caused them to 
buy sparingly. The Bg three days, 
however, demand picked up. Local mills 
took hold more freely, and the demand 
from outside mills also was much im- 
proved. 

Winter wheat was strong most of the 
week, due mostly to the strength in the 
southwestern markets. On Saturday a car land, Ohio, was in Minneapolis several 
of fancy Kansas No. 2 hard sold at > days last week, 
bu. The range quoted today is aroun ~ 
$2.70@2.90. Denna was fairly good. Silemnel ee ee ae ~ 
Considerable winter wheat was received pects to leave Dec. 31 for Porto Rico 
during the week on government requisi- a ire ’ 
tions. Red winter wheat also was firm, The annual convention of the Farmers’ 
and fairly active. No. 2 red is quoted Grain Dealers’ Association, of South Da- 

. kota, will be held at Aberdeen, Jan. 13-15. 


at $2.63@2.65 bu. 

FLAXSEED PRODUCTS The Minnesota Department of Agricul- 
hi ‘ a - silica Uh ture is investigating the sugar situation, 
Flaxseed prices were a little higher the following complaints filed by grocers and 

past week, and No. 1 is quoted around  pakers. 

$5.01@5.11 bu. Offerings in this mar- ps ¥ Ned oy 

ket were again light, and crushers took The Sheffield-King Milling Co. has 

everything offered. Argentine seed is started its new 1,000-bbl unit at Fari- 

coming through, and mills are using con- bault on semolina, and is turning out a 
high quality product. 


siderable quantities with good results. 
The oil meal market is very strong. Southern brokers are offering off-color 
cottonseed meal, delivered in Iowa, at 


While the top price is unchanged at 
$82.50 ton, mills that a week ago were $71 ton, or $5 under what regular cotton- 
seed meal is selling at. 


asking $81 have since advanced their 
prices to the top basis. This price is R. B. Schuyler, president of the Mill- 
nominal, as mills are well sold ahead and ing Products oa. Omuhe, Neb, wa tm 

Minneapolis Saturday to Monday, rela- 


have none to offer. For January ship- 
ment $81@81.50 ton is asked, and for tive to g shipment of semolina flour from 
the Northwest to Finland. 


February-March shipment $79. The de- 
mand for meal is very brisk, and mills 
. The office employees of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, will give a 


are unable to take care of the business. 

Due to the light receipts of seed and the 
concert and dance at the Calhoun Com- 
mercial Club the evening of Dec. 29. 


car shortage, the production has_ been 
The Pillsbury orchestra will play. 


OLD-TIME MILL MAN DEAD 


Nels O. Rudd, foreman of the belt 
department of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, died Dec. 20. Mr. Rudd 
was 69 years old and had been with the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. for about 40 years. 
His widow and six children survive him. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 
C. H. Hitch, a feed jobber of Cleve- 


very light, and crushers have sufficient 
orders on their books to carry them well 
into February. John F, Diefenbach, secretary and 
The export situation is dull. Very lit- manager of the St. Paul (Minn.) Mill- 
tle if any business is being done. One _ jing Co., is planning to leave Jan. 5 for 
mill received an urgent inquiry from the Kast. After visiting the eastern mar- 
France but, so far, no business has de- kets, he will probably make a trip through 
veloped. As a rule, crushers here are the South before returning home. 


paying very little attention to export . i _ : a . 
business, as prices are considerably un- PP. be ae os Cr the - established 
der the domestic market. A nominal Sled an a is flour and fee concern, has 
range on oil cake would be about $76@77_— “© an hearigarseencneess to Es thee ot 
ten’ Mew Test corporation, increasing the capital stock 
of ' from $50,000 to $100,000, the highest 
amount of liability to be $300,000. 


The amount of fall plowing done in 
North Dakota is estimated at 53 per 
cent of the total acreage intended to be 
cropped next spring, or slightly more 
than the average. In Minnesota the 
amount of plowing done this fall was 
considerably less than a year ago, al- 
though the work done is estimated at 79 
er cent. 


James F. Bell, vice-president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., was taken sud- 
denly ill early last week while in the 
East, and was operated upon for appen- 
dicitis in the Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
Baltimore, Dec. 17. Word received from 
Baltimore today states that Mr. Bell is 
recuperating nicely, and expects to 
leave for home shortly. 


The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has leased the Armory for the eve- 
ning of Dec. 27 and will give a big 
Christmas party to the employees of its 
mills and general offices and their fam- 
ilies. An elaborate programme has been 
arranged for the occasion, including 
dancing, vaudeville, moving pictures, | 
games, contests, refreshments, etc. An 
executive committee of the employees 
has the affair in hand, 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL BURNED 


The 600-bbl mill at Casselton, N. D., 
owned by the Farmers’ Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co. (Co-operative), burned the eve- 
ning of Dec. 19. The plant had closed 
down at 6 p.m., Dec. 19, after the day’s 
run and at about 7:39 p.m. the fire alarm 
was sent in. It appears the fire originat- 
ed in the top story and the roof was 
ablaze before it was discovered. The 
night watchman had made his rounds at 
7 o'clock and everything was all right at 
that time. The loss is estimated at $160,- 
000; fully covered by insurance. 

This mill was taken over by the com 
pany in August last and incorporate 
under the North Dakota laws, with $125,- 
000 capital stock. W. D. Movius, for- 
merly of Lidgerwood, N. D., is president 
of the company. 


DEATH OF ROLAND G. BROWN 


Roland G. Brown, secretary of the 
Southern Minnesota Mills, Minneapolis, 
died Dec. 20. Mr. Brown went into th 
hospital on Dec. 11 for an operation fo 
stomach trouble. The operation reveale 
a cancerous growth, and the surgeons 
could do little to relieve him. The fu- 
neral services are being held at 2:30 this 
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There was a rather better tone to the 
flour market this week. Jobbers and cot- 
ton sack trade generally were only fair 
buyers, but bakers, who have been dis- 

to hold off since prices mounted to 
the recent high levels, apparently decided 
to abandon awaiting lower prices and 
came into the market liberally. A num- 
ber of millers reported substantial sales 
to this class of trade at full values. 

It has been many years since millers 
in this territory have experienced so good 
a demand for flour right into the holiday 
season. Normally, trade falls off in De- 
cember and becomes stagnant in the pre- 
holiday season; but this year, while de- 
eset cannot be described as active, it is 

good enough to press some mills which, 
with a 45- to 60-day run already booked, 
are not in good position to take care of 
much new business. Ten to twenty thou- 
sand barrel orders ordinarily make a 
bright day for any miller, but just now 
they are not much wanted, and inquiries 
for round lots of this size occasion con- 
sultation in sales departments as to how 
they are to be taken care of. 

Prices are firm. After a wheat price 
break early in the week, the market not 
only recovered but showed renewed signs 
of strength, and at the close of the week 
wheat sold at the highest figure of the 
crop year. : 

A feature of the market is a marked 
improvement in clears. While there is 
constant complaint of trouble in dispos- 
ing of these flours, most established mills 
making short patents explain that, in 
their particular and individual cases, they 
are finding an outlet here, there or yon- 

-der and are able to avoid any consid- 
erable accumulation. 
* # 


Millers in the Southwest are, in the 
main, still carrying surplus wheat stocks. 
They are, as a whole, not lacking in con- 
fidence in present market values, and, 
while some who rode the market upward 
with big stocks have somewhat reduced 
their lines, there is nothing like fear of a 
big break, and many millers still look for 
prices to go even higher. There are, as 
a matter of fact, more than a sprinkling 
of normally conservative men who believe 
that wheat will go to $3 a bushel at 
interior points before it sells at less 
than present prices. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in good demand, with cen- 
tral states and eastern buyers active in 


the market. Local southwestern trade is 
also very indeed and takes, in 
straight cars or in mixed cars with flour, 


all of the output of many mills. Bran is 
commanding $40 to a trifle more on spot 
and as high as $41.40 for January- 
February shipment; brown shorts, worth 
$45@46 on spot, are nominally slightly 
higher for shipment in January and Feb- 
ruary; gray shorts are firm at $47@50. 
- KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 93,600 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BREE WEEE vec ccvcvccvccces 87,000 92 
ESE WOOK <5 cvccccccccccese 82,000 87 
WOE Spe pecsicoccésere 66,300 81 
Two years G0 .......-.++. 77,500 94 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 87 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 


Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity, forweek tivity 

This week ....... 439,770 383,444 87 
Last week ....... 439,170 355,236 80 
Year ago .....+... 400,470 318,063 79 
Two years ago... 290,520 276,401 91 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 2,462 bbls this week, 4,301 last week, 
35,526 a year ago, and 4,960 two years 


ago. 
Of the mills: reporting, 28 report do- 
mestic business good, 33 fair, and 21° 
slow and quiet. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
BRI WEEN sis edcisvrvaccee 23,931 99 
Last week ......sessessees 23,524 98 
WOOF BBO oc csscicocsecsicc 16,786 69 


BOARD OF TRADE TO ELECT 


The Kansas City Board of Trade will 
hold an election Jan. 6 for the purpose 
of selecting its officers. 

The nominees for president are F. C. 
Vincent and E. O. Bragg. Mr. Vincent 
is treasurer of the Simonds-Shields- 
Lonsdale Grain Co., and served as first 
vice-president of the ‘Exchange in 1919. 
Mr. Bragg is connected with King- 
Farnum & Co., a Chicago concern. 

B. L. Hargis, who served as second 
vice-president of the organization 
throughout 1919, will automatically be- 
come first vice-president. J. N. Russell 
and H. J. Smith are candidates for the 
second vice-presidency. 

Six directors will be chosen from the 
following candidates: L. J. Morgan, E. 
E. Roahen, John Fennelly, H. C. Gam- 
age, F. B. Clay, D. M. Huffine, J. A. 
Theis, H. T. Mulhall, W. W. Marshall, 
and Paul Uhlmann. 

The following are candidates to serve 
on the arbitration board: F. W. Lake, E. 
F. Emmons, H. A. Birmingham, S. T. 
Hines, F. L. Bedell, W. O. Brackett, E. 
R. Stripp, and W. G. Hoover. 


IMPROVEMENTS FOR MIDLAND CO. 


The Midland Flour Milling Co. is hav- 
ing plans made for substantial additions 
to its flour and grain storage facilities. 
The plans contemplate the building of 12 
concrete grain storage tanks with a ca- 
pacity of 300,000 bus, and a flour ware- 
house 150x42 feet, two stories high. It 
is intended to place construction contract 
within the next 30 days. 

NOTES 

J. J. Kelley, of the Weitzman Flour 
Co., Chicago, spent a day in Kansas City 
this week. 

W. A. Lloyd is building a 25-bbl mill 
at Shell Knob, Mo. It will be operated 
by steam power. 

James Haffenberg, flour, New York, 
spent the week calling on his mill connec- 
tions in the Southwest. 

W. H..Clevenger, manager of Tyler & 
Co., Junction City, Kansas, visited Kan- 
sas City early in the week. 

_W. E. Anderson, of the Benedict Flour 
& Feed Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, is vis- 
iting Kansas City this week. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
spent a part of the week here. 

A. L. Jacobson, president of the Atchi- 
son (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., spent a 
day in this city early in the week. 

ogg Kaull, vice-president of the 
Kaull Milling Co., returned this week 
from a trip through interior Kansas. 

The local office of the Grain Corpora- 
tion this week announced that the Rail- 
road Administration had lifted the em- 


bargo on grain shipments to the port of 
New Orleans. 


J. W. Edelleum is a of a new 


rated 
Hoiings, 


mill of 25 bbls ca 


Mid pacity, ope 
ectric power, at Bia ora 


Mo. 
0. 

Gordon B. Wood, jue representative 
of the Midland Flour Milling Co., will 
spend the holiday period in the home 
office. 

‘iV. Topping, tpn of the South- 
western Millers’ League, is attending a 
meeting of the Millers’ Export Associa- 
tion in Chicago this week. 

Harry Bresky, of Boston, president of 

the Seaboard Milling Co., who has been 
visiting the home office of the company, 
returned to the East this week. 
' M. J. Trum, secretary and treasurer of 
the Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co., 
and Victor King, also of the company, 
visited Kansas City late in the week. 

The Grand Trunk railroad placed an 
embargo on all grain shipments to east- 
ern destinations, effective Wednesday 
midnight, and to be continued for an 
indefinite period. 

E. A. Rowray, W. B. Bailey, and 
Dolph Lyon, Iowa, Indiana, and southern 
Missouri representatives, respectively, of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., visited the 
home office this week. 

D. F. Piazzek, of the Kansas City 
office, Grain Corporation, is attending a 
meeting of vice-presidents of the or- 
ganization called by Julius H. Barnes, 
president, in New York. 

J. L. Rodney, president of the Abilene 
Flour Mills Co. and the Warrensburg 
Mills, and H. A. Sterling, manager of 
the Warrensburg Mills, visited Kansas 
City the latter part of the week. 

C. W. McClintock is manager of the 
Eminence (Mo.) Light & Milling Co., 
which recently has taken over the flour 
mill there. The plant is of 25 bbls ca- 
pacity, operated by an oil engine. 

Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales- 
manager of the Hunter Milling Co., Wel- 
lington, Kansas, spent ‘part of the wéek 
here en route to and from the meeting of 
the Millers’ Export Association at Chi- 
cago. 

The sampling department of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade announces that, 
effective immediately, a charge of 90c 
will be made for sampling and making 
separations of grain. A fee of 50c will 
be charged for separation of the sample 
without screening. 


B. M. Hayward, assistant chief grain 
sampler of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, has accepted the position of as- 
sistant to E. J. Joerger, chief of the 
Colorado grain inspection department, 
and will assume the responsibilities of 
that office Jan. 1, succeeding L. C. Hine, 
who recently resigned. 


W. B. Young, Omaha manager of the 
Vanderslice-Lynds Co., has applied for a 
treasury membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. Mr. Young expects to 
return to this city at an early date, and 
J. P. Glandon has already been appointed 
to succeed him at the Omaha office. The 
purchase price of the membership was at 
the regular figure, $15,000. 


Two additional treasury memberships 
were sold during the week by the Kansas 
City Board of Trade for the set price, 
$15,000. The applicants were William R. 
Cunningham, a produce and grain dealer 
of Morland, Kansas, and James E. Ben- 
nett, of the grain commission house of 
James E. Bennett & Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Cunningham will shortly remove to Kan- 
sas City and establish a grain receiving 
house. Mr. Bennett’s firm has a branch 
office in Kansas City. 





SALINA 

Local mills are not complaining of a 
lack of flour orders, and are keeping well 
booked 60 days in advance. The freer 
movement of cars noticed in wheat re- 
ceipts has not materially affected the car 
situation as regards empties for use in 
flour shipments, and business is lighter, 
due .to this. 

The wheat market suffered a break of 
10c during the week, but is soaring again, 
and the prices now quoted are once more 
70c above the government figures, or 
$2.90, Kansas City, basis No. 1 dark hard 
choice wheat. lour is unchanged to 
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lower this week, as follows: f. ol 
ents, $13.50@14.25; straights, $12.75@ 
13.25,—Kansas City. 

Demand for feeds is fair, with 
as unchanged from last week, bran 

ing $40@42 ton, and gray shorts $48@ 
50, Kansas City, in new 100-lb burlaps. 
The corn market is advancing, and a 


lively movement of barley is reported in 
northwestern Kansas. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS LARGE 


Receipts of grain have been brisk this 
week, as reported by C. M. Connelly, 
state and federal grain inspector. On 
Monday of this week 80 cars of wheat, 
all consigned to Salina mills, were - in- 
spected by him. The total for the first 
three days was 165 cars, exceeding rec- 
ords at any Kansas town save Kansas 
City. Since July 1 Mr. Connelly has in- 
spected 7,000,000 bus wheat consigned 
to Salina mills. 

NOTES 


A. P. Haury, of the Claflin (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., visited the local 
mills this week. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Hays 
City, whose building was destroyed by an 
explosion of oil tanks in November, has 
now placed all orders for material for 
rebuilding. The new building, it was an- 
nounced this week, will be larger than 
the one destroyed. 

A brisk movement of corn is reported 
in northwestern Kansas counties, where 
the biggest corn crops in the state were 
grown this year, and where, in individual 
cases, the one year’s crop will more than 
equal the price paid for the farm. This 
movement is due to the advancing corn 
prices, the departure of the intense cold 
and the arrival of cars that have to some 
extent relieved the acute situation there. 





WICHITA 


There is no real life to the flour busi- 
ness this week. Scattered orders from 
regular established trade are drifting in 
slowly, but inquiries from large buyers 
are conspicuous by their absence. The 
usual holiday lull is on, but mills gen- 
erally are well supplied with old orders 
and working on them. Forward book- 
ings range from 30 to 45 days, and in- 
sure fair running time until the effect of 
the holidays is past. Business, no doubt, 
could be enlarged with proper efforts 
along this line, but uncertainty of secur- 
ing empty cars and possible scarcity of 
milling wheat tend to influence mills in 
advocating conservative bookings with 
their trade. 

Removal of export embargoes has had 
no effect on business in this locality, and 
mills here have made no decided effort to 
resume business to ports heretofore pro- 
hibited. Business is quiet in the West 
Indies and Latin American countries. 
This trade appears to be disturbed at 
the present time by the considerable dif- 
ferences in prices quoted by the various 
United States mills. Prices range $13.40 
@13.50 bbl for 95 per cent, basis 98-lb 
cottons, delivered Kansas City rate 
points. Fancy patents, 20@40c more. 

Millfeed prices are erratic; and de- 
mand uncertain. Most mills are only of- 
fering when cars are secured and loaded. 
This is causing considerable variation in 
prices. Bran is in better call than the 
heavier feeds. Ordinary shorts are diffi- 
cult to place. Mixed-car flour and feed 
business continues fair, with prices on 
feed satisfacto Price range: bran 
$2.05, mill-run ‘2.35, gray shorts $2.50 
@2.60, per 100 lbs. In mixed cars with 
flour, 5c more. 

NOTES 


All the travelling salesmen of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. attended the 
annual meeting at the mill office this 
week. The season so far has been a very 
successful one, and all were enthusiastic 
over the outlook for the future. 

Frank R. Prina, flour broker, New 
York City, visited the mills in Wichita 
this week. He reports flour stocks low 
with his trade on account of sentiment 
among heavy buyers that prices would 
break, due to the Food Administration 
entering the retail markets, and other 
factors. It is expected, however, that 
buyers will re-enter the market soon after 
the first of the year, and that there will 
be considerable demand in an effort to 


build up depleted stocks. 
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NEW ENGLAND TRADE DULL 


Business Affected by Grain Corporation Ad- 
vertising—Bakers Selling Surplus Flour 
- Stecks Under Mill Prices 


E. P. Sanford, New England manager 
Omaha Flour Mills Co., Boston, Mass: 
“Flour trade is exceedingly dull in New 
England. Part of this dullness is un- 
doubtedly due to the season, but more of 
it than the flour trade will admit is prob- 
ably due to the activities of the Grain 
Corporation through its advertising 
propaganda and the publicity given to 
what is going to happen to the market 
now that the embargo on importing and 
exporting wheat and flour is removed. 

“The situation affects the jobber and 
the retailer rather more than it does the 
baker. Large flour jobbers are not in- 
clined to commit themselves for future 
shipment, nor to carry very large stocks 
until they see just how the Grain Cor- 
poration expects to handle its stocks of 
war-grade flour packed in 12%’s and 
241/,’s, paper. Newspapers here as else- 
where have been carrying rather promi- 
nent advertisements, stating that in the 
near future a list of retail stores in each 
community will be given from which this 
Grain Corporation flour can be obtained. 
The jobbers are watching developments 
very carefully. It is not thought that 
there will be a large demand for this 
grade of flour, but nevertheless, senti- 
mentally, the market is affected, not so 
much as to price but as to purchases. 

“The trade realizes that statistically the 
price situation is correct. While buyers 
will not admit that the market shows no 
signs of weakening, the more reasonable 
among them feel assured that there is no 
permanent relief from high prices in 
sight until considerably later in the year. 

“One feature that keeps the market un- 
settled is a considerable amount of resale 
flour that is being offered at prices con- 
siderably under direct mill quotations. 
Sales have been reported during the past 
week from large bakers in the Middle 
West who have longer lines than they can 
take out in contract time, to jobbers and 
bakers in New England; the prices at 
which these sales were made are $1@2 
under current quotations. The wide dif- 
ferential at which soft winter patents are 
selling under springs and hard winters 
has caused some bakers to use some of 
this flour to blend in their baking mixture 
with apparently good success. 

“The bakery business generally during 
1919 in New England has been much 
more satisfactory than for two or three 
years previous. The fluctuating prices of 
flour and other ingredients of bread have 
kept the’ cost departments of large bak- 
eries busy, but generally bakers report 
satisfactory profits; they have adjusted 
their business to prevailing high costs, 
and the more conservative are keeping 
pace with the advancing market either in 
advancing the price of the loaf or cut- 
ting down the size, so as to leave some 
profit at the end of the month. 

“It would appear that business from 
the first of the year to the first of June 
is likely to be very spotted. Much in- 
terest is now shown in figures that are 
available regarding winter wheat acre- 
age and proposed spring wheat acreage. 
A number of influential buyers in New 
England feel that there is more wheat in 
farmers’ hands than the statistics show, 
and that around the first of February this 
wheat is likely to be marketed, causing a 
break in the market. Flour stocks are 
fairly heavy, which results in a scramble 
for shipping directions on the part of 
mill agents and brokers, and a consequent 
tendency on the part of some mills to 
offer a reduction in price for prompt 
shipment. This price-cutting, however, is 
not so noticeable as it was a month ago.” 





Railroads in the central western’ and 
northwestern regions handled 116.050 
cars of grain in October, or 6,303 less 
than last year. 
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BACK TO BREAD 


By Proressor HARRY SNYDER 


There is no food that can take the place 
of good bread. It is the foundation of 
the white man’s dietary, and is the one 
food that remains fairly constant. You 
can change other foods in a ration, but 
whenever an attempt is made to find a 
substitute for bread, dissatisfaction re- 
sults. As long as a nation is well sup- 
plied with good bread at a reasonable 
price, riot and anarchy are controlled. 
The war has brought about a better un- 
derstanding of the importance and value 
of white bread. After the wheat sub- 
stitutes and the mild form of war flour 
used in this country, people in general 
enthusiastically welcomed the return of 
good white bread. Notwithstanding the 
predictions of a few who claimed to see 
the end of white bread, people were glad 
to come back to it, for they had eaten 
enough of the poor to appreciate real 
bread. Bread was one of the factors that 
helped determine the outcome of the 
great world-war. The war has again em- 
phasized the fact that bread takes a 
more vital part in the feeding of man- 
kind than any other food, and that a na- 
tion’s prosperity is in a large degree de- 
pendent upon the cost-and quality of 
its bread. 

Some years ago, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, through its Of- 
fice of Experiment Stations, published 
tables showing the amounts of nutritive 
material in 10 cents’ worth of different 
foods. (U. S. Dept. Agr. F. Bulletin 
No. 142.) At that time, 1910, meats and 
all other foods were much cheaper than 
at present, and bread retailed for about 
five cents a pound loaf. Considering the 
cost and value of its nutrients, bread 
was the cheapest food. 
structed on the basis of present prices 
and nutrient content of foods shows that 
bread is still the cheapest food. Some of 
the foods are even higher priced than in 
the following table; milk, for example, is 
13ce a quart, while it is listed at 12c, and 
potatoes are retailed in small amounts at 
$2 and more per bushel, instead of $1.80. 
Sugar has been practically unobtainable. 
In comparison with bread, the prices at 
which the various foods are listed in the 
table are very conservative. The table 
shows the amounts of protein, fats, car- 
bohydrates and calories or heat units 
that can be purchased for 10c when the 
foods are at the prices noted: 


TEN CENTS WILL PURCHASE 


Pro- Carbohy- 
Price per tein drates Fat Cal- 
Ib 


lbs lbs lbs ories 
erry 10 .09 -53 -01 1,200 
Potatoes ...... 3 -05 47 vee 980 
Ew ob Ou 60's 15 Se vise .66 1,166 
BENE 5606 dace 6 .05 .09 .06 515 
Cheese ....... 40 -07 eee .09 475 
Eggs (doz).... 72 -02 oes .02 130 
Bacon ........ 50 .02 <— .13 650 
Beef, sirloin... 25 .06 aes -06 410 
Pork, fat, salt 24 -04 eee -09 458 
Mutton, leg .. 32 -04 -04 225 


The table shows that a pound of bread, 
costing 10c, supplies a little over half a 
pound of carbohydrate bodies like starch 
(.53 Ib), and nearly a tenth of a pound 
(.09 Ib) of protein, and yields . 1,200 
calories or heat units. No other food 
furnishes as much protein and as many 
calories as 10 cents’ worth of bread. In 
the table, bread stands out conspicuously 
as the cheapest of all foods. 

In the case of potatoes, 10 cents’ worth 
of raw potatoes at three cents per pound 
(three and one-third pounds) contain .05 
of a pound of protein. A large portion 
of this protein is in a soluble form, and 
is often extracted and lost in the water 
used for boiling the potatoes. In tests 
conducted by the writer for the United 


A table con- “ 


States Department of Agriculture, over 
half of the protein of the potatoes was at 
times extracted and lost in the drain 
water, leaving the cooked product with a 
comparatively small amount of protein 
and a large amount of starch. Potatoes 
are a valuable food, but they have reached 
a price where the cost of their nutrients 
exceeds that of bread. 

Comparisons as to cost and value of 
foods cannot be made on the basis of 
number of calories alone. The character 
and source of the calories in foods are 
just as important to consider as the 
amount of calories. In the case of sugar 
or starch, none of the calories are de- 
rived from protein. In bread there is 
about one part of protein to five of 
starch, or a sixth of the calories are de- 
rived from protein, the only nutrient of 
foods that is capable of being used for 
muscle-forming and vital tissue-build- 
ing. Fat and starch, both valuable nutri- 
ents, produce heat, energy and fat in 
the body, but alone are incapable of sus- 
taining life. Good, high-grade bread 
made from strong glutinous flour fur- 
nishes a large amount of protein and 
energy,—all that is needed for the adult 
body. “Rubner finds that 1,500 grams of 
good white bread, containing 104.4 grams 
of protein, will maintain a working-man 
in nitrogenous and calorific equilibrium.” 
(Lusk, “The Science of Nutrition,” p. 
354.) 

Meats do not supply the large amount 
of nutrients popularly supposed. They 
supply a high quality of nutrients at 
maximum cost. Meats are often used in 
excessive amounts, and sometimes not 
liberally enough. What is most needed 
is an intelligent use of meats. In mak- 
ing comparisons as to the value of meats 
and bread from a pecuniary point of 
view, it should be kept in mind that the 
figures given for the meats are for the 
raw material, and that losses and fur- 
ther expense occur in their preparation 
for the table. It would be more reason- 
able to compare the butchers’ prices for 
meats with the grocers’ prices for flour 
and other materials used in making the 
bread. In the table it was deemed best 
to make the comparisons on a _ bread 
basis. In the case of bread, no further 
expense is entailed in preparing it for 
the table. The relative cost and value of 
homemade and bakers’ bread vary with 
the price and quality of the flour and 
other ingredients used, also labor, fuel 
and general expense of manufacture, as 
well as the skill of the bread-maker. The 
best bread, be it either homemade or 
bakery product, is always the cheapest 
in the end. During the past 10 years 
there has been great improvement in the 
general average quality of bakers’ bread. 

Bread is now, and has been for years, 
the cheapest and best of foods. When 
bread is used liberally and is reason- 
ably combined with other foods, a perfect 
dietary is obtained. Nature does not in- 
tend that man should consume one food 
to the exclusion of all others. A single 
food is but one dietary component, and 
it is only when a number of foods are 
properly combined that a satisfactory 
diet results. Bread furnishes the max- 
imum amount of nutrients at minimum 
cost. At the present time bread retails 
(Minneapolis) at 9 or 10c a pound loaf. 
No other food supplies so much valuable 
nutritive material for 10¢c as a pound of 
bread, which, without further expense or 
labor in the way of preparation, is ready 
for the table. Meats, vegetables and 
many other foods require time and labor 
for their preparation, thus increasing the 






cost of their nutrients. Ten cents’ worth 
of meat, allowing for mechanical waste 
and loss in preparation and expense of 
labor and fuel, furnishes the body with 
less than a third as much nutritive ma- 
— as a pound loaf of bread costing 


The absence of bran and fiber from 
white bread is a decided advantage, as 
their removal in milling makes the bread 
more digestible and valuable. While 
roughage is necessary in a ration,. bran 
is not the best roughage. Vegetables, 
as cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, string 
beans, spinach and potatoes, all contrib- 
ute bulk and roughage. Then, too, there 
is such a thing as getting too much 
roughage in a ration. Vegetables and 
fruits are essential components of a ra- 
tion, and furnish a better quality of 
roughage than wheat bran. In the case 
of some individuals, a little bran may be 
preferable to no roughage at all, but in 
a properly constructed ration, where 
vegetables are an essential part, the bran 
simply adds excessive bulk and often acts 
as an irritant, causing diarrhea and di- 
gestion disorders. 

Bark in a ration would serve the same 
purpose; in fact, some animals at times 
eat bark for roughage. Hunters de- 
scribing the advent of bears after a win- 
ter’s hibernation state that the bear does 
not eat his fill at once. He first eats a 
little bark, even to the exclusion of other 
foods that are plentiful. He uses the 
bark to start his milling or digestive ma- 
chinery, which has been idle for a pe- 
riod. He does not waste good food for 
that purpose. Following his winter’s fast, 
and having started and cleaned the di- 
gestive machinery with a bark diet, he 
then satiates his bear’s appetite. 

The failure of a single food to effect 
perfect nutrition is sometimes distorted - 
by whole-wheat advocates to make it ap- 
pear that white bread is not a food. 
A persistent effort was made during the 
war, by a few chemists engaged in con- 
troversial press-bureau work in the ca- 
pacity of professional scientific agita- 
tors, to get our government to require 
the exclusive use of whole-wheat bread. 
White bread was maligned as deficient 
in minerals such as phosphates, and lack- 
ing in vitamines, etc. The truth is that 
in refined white flour there is five times 
as much phosphate material, weight for 
weight, as in human milk, and human 
milk is Nature’s recognized standard, 

In discussing the mineral, vitamine and 
roughage content of white flour and other 
foods, Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, member of 
the United States Food Administration, 
in his book, “War Bread,” says: “In the 
diet of the nations at war there is a 
profusion of vegetables, more than in 
peace-time, that contain minerals, rough- 
age and vitamines freely.” Nutrition 
authorities in general did not indorse the 
whole-wheat bread propaganda that was 
active during the war. Dr. Armsley, 
Expert United States Department of 
Agriculture, for example, in his book, 
“Conservation of Food Energy,” states: 
“It is clear, then, that the endeavor 
should be to utilize as large a proportion 
of vegetable products as is possible di- 
rectly as human food, leaving only the 
by-products to be fed to stock. In the 
case of cereals this is accomplished 
chiefly by some form of milling.” Osborne 
and Mendel, of Yale University, after 
an extended study of the nutritive value 
of the wheat kernel and its milling prod- 
ucts, reach the conclusion that the max- 
imum economy is secured when man con- 
sumes the flour, and domestic animals 
the by-products of wheat. “The _by- 
products of miiling are better used on 
the farm than on the table.” (C.A., Vol. 
13,-No. 17, p. 2063.) An ample, well- 
constituted diet composed of a number 
of articles of foods is recognized as a 
necessity by all nutrition authorities. 

Malnutrition may result either from 
the exclusion or the continuous use of any 
single food. To claim that a disease 
arising from a defective dietary is due to 
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e food, when the truth is that 
prs fog, alone is a perfect diet, is 
catering to sensationalism. Attempts 
have been made to blame white flour as 
the cause of Pellagre, but the fact is, the 
cure of this disease is effected when white 
bread is used liberally as a constituent 
of a properly mixed diet. If the white 
bread were the real cause of the disease 
it would be impossible to effect a cure, 
as is the regular practice by the use of 
a ration in which white bread forms an 
essential part. As to the real cause of 
pellagra, scientists are by no means 
agreed. There are some interesting facts 
that have been established as to the rela- 
tion of diet to this disease, but a great 
deal yet remains to be learned. In dis- 
cussing pellagra, E. M. Perdue states 
that “most of the investigations on this 
subject in this country have been under- 
taken in bad faith.” (Am. Med. 12, 
180-3, 1917.) A better understanding of 
the entire subject is greatly needed, as 
will undoubtedly result. Hasty conclu- 
sions never stand the test of time. 

There is no other food that lends itself 
so harmoniously to combination with 
other foods as white bread, or that forms 
so satisfactory a basis of diet. As a 
nation we do not eat enough bread. Prior 
to the war the average annual per capita 
consumption of flour was about 230 Ibs. 
During one period of the war, when con- 
servation was necessary, it was probably 
less than 150 lbs. It is to be expected 
that the pre-war per capita consumption 
of flour and bread will soon be reached, 
and this is desirable, as “back to bread” 
is a sound, economic measure. On the 
pre-war basis the .63 lb per capita daily 
consumption of flour furnished more 
than a third of the available protein and 
calories in a laborer’s ration. If other 
foods furnished as much nourishment, 
and at the same cost as bread and flour, 
the total expense for food per day would 
not exceed 30 cents. Were bread valued 
on the basis of its nutrient content and 
the cost of preparation for the table, 
compared with other foods it would cost 
upwards of 30 cents a loaf. To advo- 
cate wider and greater use of good bread 
is a sound, economic proposition, and is 
in harmony with present conditions. We 

‘ should lean more heavily upon the “Staff 
of Life,” for it is well capable of carry- 
ing its load. 


MUNICIPAL REGULATIONS 


Another Court Decision Upholds the Validity 
of an Ordinance Fixing Bread 
Loaf Weights 


By a bare majority vote of the jus- 
tices of the Ohio supreme court—four to 
three—it was decided in the case of Al- 
lion vs. City of Toledo, 124 N.E. 237, 
that a city ordinance, fixing standard 
sizes of bread loaves and prescribing 
loaves of one pound as the minimum 
weight that may be manufactured and 
sold by a baker, is not an unreasonable 
and arbitrary exercise of police power, 
and is constitutionally valid. Had one 
of the four judges constituting the ma- 
jority adopted the view of the three dis- 
senting judges, the ordinance would have 
been unreasonable, arbitrary and_consti- 
tutionally invalid—all of which goes to 
show that he was a wise man who first 
said that no one excepting the Creator 
can foresee how a lawsuit is going to turn 
out. 

Clara Allion, a Toledo baker, was con- 
victed in the police court of that city on 
a charge of selling a loaf of bread weigh- 
ing less than one pound, in violation of 
a local ordinance. She appealed to the 
court of common pleas, where she was 
acquitted. The city appealed to the court 
of appeals, which reversed the court of 
common pleas and upheld the conviction 
found in the police court. Defendant 
then appealed to the supreme court of 
the state, where the conviction was re- 
affirmed on the close score of four to 
three. Whether the case will go to the 
United States Supreme Court is not dis- 
closed 





The ordinance forbids sale of bread 
in loaves weighing other than multiples 
of one-half pound from one pound to 
six soy 6 under penalty of a fine of 
not less than $10 and not more than $100. 

Defendant attacked the ordinance as 
unconstitutionally interfering with the 
right of private contract and to engage 
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in a lawful business. Overruling this 
contention, the Ohio supreme court says: 
“There are various callings, though 
lawful and useful, which are subject to 
surveillance of and regulation by the 
state in the interest of the health, safety, 
or welfare of the community. That bak- 
eries may be so regulated, and the state’s 
police power invoked for that purpose, 
is not open to question. This right of 
regulation is now generally conceded in 
both state and federal jurisdictions, 
Therefore the only question remaining, 
and the one here urged, is that the city 
council of Toledo, in the passage of this 
ordinance, clearly abused its power, and 
that its action was a palpable and un- 
warranted interference with the business 
of the plaintiff in error [defendant]. 
“The record discloses that the plaintiff 
in error, at the time of the accusation, 
daily baked and sold 5 large loaves of 





imum, and sextuple or six-pound loaves 
as the maximum, weight that could be 
baked. This ordinance was sustained by 
the supreme court of Illinois in Chicago 
vs. Schmidinger, 243 Ill. 167, 90 N.E. 
369, 44 L.R.A. (N.S.) 632, 17 Ann. Cas. 
614. This case eventually reached the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
(Schmidinger vs. Chicago, 226 U.S. 578, 
33 Sup. Ct. 182, 57 L. Ed. 364, Ann. 
Cas, 1918B, 284), where the judgment 
of the Illinois court was affirmed. While 


‘in the present case the ‘ordinance pre- 


scribing the minimum standard loaf is 
attacked because the same is from four 
to five ounces heavier than her custom- 
ers’ trade demanded, in the Chicago case 
the attack was launched for the reason 
that the sextuple or six-pound loaf was 
the maximum weight permitted to be 
made and sold in the city, although there 
was a considerable demand in some parts 


The Ripe Sugar Cane Has Tassels Not Unlike Those of Corn Stalks 
—‘Concentrated Sunshine from Hawaii.” 


211%, oz each, and 70 loaves, each weigh- 
ing from 11 to 11% oz. The minimum 
standard loaf prescribed by the ordinance 
was one pound avoirdupois. The proof 
discloses the sale of a loaf weighing 11% 
oz. The amount of deficiency therefore 
between the standard used by the baker 
and that adopted by the city council 
ranged from 4%, to 5 oz. While Toledo 
is a large city, the record does not dis- 
close any demand for bread loaves small- 
er than the minimum legal standard, 
other than the 70 loaves daily manufac- 
tured by the accused and sold to her cus- 
tomers. The grievance of the plaintiff in 
error is that by the adoption of the 
standard loaf the city council deprived 
her of the right to bake a loaf less than 
one pound avoirdupois, and that this de- 
privation was wholly unwarranted, and 
the power so exercised was unreasonable 
and arbitrary. 

“An ordinance fixing manufactured 
standard loaves of bread at one, two, and 
four pounds avoirdupois weight, and no 
other, was held constitutionally valid by 
the supreme court of Michigan. People 
vs. Wagner, 86 Mich. 594, 49 N.W. 609, 13 
L.R.A. 286, 24 Am. St. Rep. 141. 

“An ordinance similar to the Toledo 
ordinance was passed by the city coun- 
cil of Chicago, permitting the manufac- 
ture of one-half pound loaves as the min- 


of the city for bread in weights differ- 
ent from those prescribed by the or- 
dinance. As stated by Mr. Justice Day 
in that case: ‘In some parts of the city, 
bread weighing seven pounds is common- 
ly sold,’ 

“Unless there is a clear and palpable 
abuse of power, the court will not substi- 
tute-its judgment for legislative discre- 
tion. The local authorities acquainted 
with local conditions are presumed to 
know what the needs of the community 
demand. 

“‘Tocal legislative authorities, and not 
the courts, are primarily the judges of 
the necessities of local situations calling 
for police regulation, and the courts can 
only interfere when such regulation ar- 
bitrarily exceeds a reasonable exercise of 
authority.” Schmidinger vs. Chicago, 
above. 

“In prescribing the standard one-pound 
loaf as the minimum which could be 
manufactured and sold by the baker, 
this court cannot sav that the fixing of 
that standard, in the exercise of legisla- 
tive discretion by the council, was so un- 
reasonable and arbitrary as to require 
judicial interference. The ordinance is 
therefore constitutionally valid, and the 
judgment of the court of appeals is af- 


firmed.” 
A. L. H. Srazer. 


Citebase 24, 1919 
CORBY PLANT INSPECTED 


Modern Establishment of Corby Baking Co., 
Washington, D. C., Visited by a Gather- 
ing of Distinguished Guests 


A group of prominent Washington 
women were entertained at luncheon by 
the Corby Baking Co., and made a tour 
of inspection of the company’s plant at 
2301-2307 Georgia Avenue N.W., exam- 
ining every detail of the intricate process 
of bread-making from the time the flour 
is blended until the finished loaf is de- 
posited in the company’s wagons for de- 
livery. 

The guests were escorted through the 
plant by guides who explained the various 
processes and the giant dough-mixing ma- 
chines, an invention of a member of the 
firm. The ladies were particularly im- 
pressed with the spotless cleanliness of 
the entire plant and the system by which 
handling of the loaves is avoided. 

The process by which 150,000 loaves 
may be prepared and baked in a travel- 
ling oven in 24 hours aroused considerable 
interest, and the housewives also dis- 
played keen interest in the preparation 
for baking 250 tons of fruit cake, which 
the company will have on hand to meet 
the holiday trade. 

Luncheon was served at a long table 
in a room whose latticed walls were 
veiled with smilax and decorated with 
wall pockets filled with huge yellow and 
white chrysanthemums, Yellow plaques 
were used on the table, alternating with 
fruit and bonbons in silver compotes. 

During the luncheon Superintendent 
Edward O’Connell gave a brief talk on 
the experiments leading to the produc- 
tion of bread which is as nearly as pos- 
sible a perfectly balanced food, and ex- 
plained how, in bakeries such as the Cor- 
by plant, results are obtained which are 
impossible in the home kitchen. 

Karl W. Corby, representing the baking 
company, gave a talk in which he said: 
“We have been endeavoring to develop 
our product to a 100 per cent standard, 
but in doing so we have lacked the ‘go 
ahead, boys, and do it’ backing of the 
women of Washington. Your coming here 
today has given us a big inspiration to 
continue our endeavors to put out a per- 
fect food product.” 

The company of guests included Mrs. 
Newton D. Baker, wife of Secretary of 
War; Miss Agnes Hart Wilson, daugh- 
ter of the Secretary of Labor; Mrs. Louis 
Brownlow, wife of the District Commis- 
sioner; Senora de Calderon, wife of the 
minister of Bolivia; Senor de Sol, wife 
of the minister of Salvador; Mrs. W. G. 
Gardiner, wife of Commissioner Gardiner; 
Mrs. C. W. Kutz, wife of the engineer 
commissioner; Mrs. Wilbur J. Carr, wife 
of the director of the consular service in 
the State department; Mrs. Daniel Ginty, 
wife of the commandant of Camp Meigs; 
Mrs. Howard L. Hodgkins, president of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. 
Lyman B. Swormstedt, president of the 
Twentieth Century Club; Mrs. William 
Atherton Du Puy, vice-president, and 
Mrs. Katherine J. Fenton, secretary, of 
the Pen Women’s League; Miss Mary 
Winfrey, secretary of the Continental 
Trust Co; Dr. Mary O’Malley, clinical 
director of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital; Mrs. 
E. H. Tillman, wife of Commander Till- 
man, U.S.N; Mrs. Arthur Ramsay, of 
Fairmont Seminary; Miss A. M. Trip- 
pett, head of the department of home 
economics; Mrs. E. J. Sommers, princi- 
pal of Mount Vernon Seminary; Miss 
Emma S. Jacobs, director of domestic 
science in the public schools,—and many 
other prominent Washington, New York, 
Chicago, Buffalo and Virginia society 
women. 

Broadly representative of the house- 
wives of Washington, the group came to- 
gether on the invitation of the members 
of the Corby Baking Co., who wished to 
demonstrate to the women of the com- 
munity what has been done toward pro- 
viding Washington with a perfect loaf 
and to solicit their co-operation in still 
further improvements. 

The flowers used in the decorations 
were afterward sent to the Children’s 
Hospital. 

The Corby Baking Co. is now running 
full-page advertisements in the local 
newspapers telling the public the A.B.C. 
Facts about bread, illustrated with cuts 
of various departments in the plant. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


Lonpon, Ene., Dec. 1.—There seems to 
be no end to the possible interpretations 
that are being made of the new wages 
and hours regulations. These regulations 
were the findings of a court of arbitra- 
tion, working under an emergency law, 
called “wages (temporary regulation) 
act, 1918.” There has been a good deal of 
trouble over the clause relating to hours 
and overtime, which reads: “Overtime 
shall be paid for at the rate of time and 
quarter for the first two hours, and time 
and half thereafter. One hour a day may 
be carried forward (of ordinary time), 
but not more than four hours in any one 
week.” 

I have already referred to some of the 
difficulties employers had experienced in 
keeping to the.terms, and the differences 
of interpretation as to the rule by which 
overtime should be counted. It seems 
that this court of arbitration has the 
right to interpret its own awards, and 
such interpretation has the same binding 
force as the original award. The court’s 
idea of the latitude of its rights in this 
matter is evidently very wide. It neces- 
sarily consists of outsiders, as far as in- 
timate and technical knowledge of the 
baking trade is concerned, but evidently 
assumes the right to manage even the de- 
tails of the baker’s business. 

In view of the fact that, in many dis- 
tricts, there is one very short and one 
long day in each week,—the former be- 
cause of the compulsory half holiday, and 
the latter because of the need for two 
days’ supply on Saturday,—the new in- 
terpretation by the court of its own 
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award seems subtly unfair to employers. 
Its general effect is to increase wages at 
the high overtime rate. The understand- 
ing was that overtime should be paid 
only after 48 hours in a week had been 
worked, but the arbitration court, by en- 
forcing one part of its award and keep- 
ing a loose rein on other parts, makes it 
appear that, in cases, overtime may begin 
after. 46 hours. 

The secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers submitted two 
typical cases for consideration, and has 
published the replies received in the of- 
ficial Review. In the first case inter- 
preted, the total hours worked was 50, 
but four hours are counted as overtime, 
three of these at time and quarter, and 
one at time and half. The cases and the 
interpretations are as follows: 


FIRST CASE 


Hours to count 
7+1 carried forward 8 
8 


Hours worked 
Monday ~~ 
Tuesday 8 
Wednesd 
Thursday 
Friday 


5+1 carried forward 

12—1 brought forward 11 
(3 hours overtime) 

10—1 brought forward 9 
(1 hour overtime) 


SECOND CASE 


Hours to count 
Monday .... +1 carried forward 
Tuesday is +1 carried forward 
Wednesday .. +1 carried forward 
Thursday ... +1 carried forward 
Friday —2 brought forward 
(No overtime payment) 
10—2 brought forward 8 
(No overtime payment) 


There was some sort of understanding 
made with the operative bakers’ union, 


Saturday ... 


Hours worked 


Saturday.... 


or, at any rate, the labor ministry seems 
to think it is under some obligation in 
the matter, that a bill should be present- 
ed to Parliament for the abolition of 
nightwork in bakeries. There is nothing 
of the nature of an agreement with em- 
ployers regarding such a bill, but in the 
order of affairs now it seems that the 
privilege of setting the ball rolling, with 
government assistance, is always accord- 
ed to the workmen, while to the employ- 
ers is left the onus of showing, if they 
can, that the operatives’ plans are against 
the public interest, and of resisting the 
demands made. 

The experts who draft bills proceed 
strictly by instructions; they seldom have 
any personal knowledge of the subtleties 
of the subject with which any particular 
bill is concerned. Now it seems that this 
proposed bill to abolish nightwork in 
bakeries, which is already on the stocks, 
is being constructed practically on in- 
structions from the labor side. The pro- 
posals to be submitted are not only dras- 
tic, but may be rightly described as ex- 
traordinary. As the object of the sug- 
gested measure is to release bakers from 
nightwork, bread-baking of all kinds at 
night is to be strictly prohibited. At 
present it is the rule only in London, for 
special reasons, and in the large towns in 
England and Ireland, and has never been 
in vogue in Scotland, or in small towns 
anywhere. 

But flour confectionery, which has no- 
where been made at night, except by 
wholesale firms and large caterers, is al- 
so to be banned. This restriction, if en- 
forced, will put all the large teashop 
firms at a great disadvantage, for their 
small goods will necessarily be_ stale, 
while those of their single-shop or two- 


Twenty-five Thousand Tons of Raw Sugar, but Unluckily This Was in 1915 
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Shop competitors will be fresh. In Lon- 
don it will harass almost to extinction 
those small bakers who, for lack of ovens 
or bakehouse space, have to make bread 
> night and pastry during the day. When 
the order against night baking of bread 
was enforced during the war, those bak- 
ers who had to use the same workshops 
and the same ovens for bread and con- 
fectionery simply reversed the order pre- 
viously followed, and had the confection- 
ery made at night. This expedient will 
be impossible under the proposed: new 
law. 

Because some bakers in the north and 
in the Midlands do a good deal in pork 
and veal pies, the manufacture of goods 
of that sort is to be prohibited at night. 
Folly could not go much further. In 
the hot summer weather pork pies, with 
their filling of gelatin gravy, are a most 
excellent medium for the growth of bac- 
teria. As a safety measure, therefore, the 
best time for their manufacture is during 
the night; the atmosphere is cool, and the 
consumer by such arrangement gets them 
in the minimum time after making. 

The most extraordinary provision of 
this projected bill is the proposed exemp- 
tion from its provisions of biscuit fandhe 
er) makers. There is no technical reason 
why biscuits should be made at night; 
they keep fresh for days or weeks, if air 
is excluded; they do not deteriorate if 
kept more than 24 hours, as bread and 
flour confectionery do. Yet biscuit-bak- 
ing, according to this bill, is to be al- 
lowed at night. The bill has not yet 
been presented to Parliament, but if it 
ever is, the opposition from the trade, 
and probably also from the public, will 
be so fierce that its passage into law is 
likely to fail. 


—*Concentrated Sunshine from Hawaii.” 








_K an eye on the government, 
BE cme ype fing Diag ag cdg a 
in watching their friends the millers. 
The latter, with probably as good an ex- 
cuse as can be offered in such circum- 
stances, have intimated an increase in 
cartage charges for flour. Bakers, of 
course, protest, but will pay. But the 
millers are now asking something more 
that will not be so readily conceded. - 

The short working day of eight hours 
for millers’ carmen has, it seems, so seri- 
ously reduced the quantity of flour each 
man, and therefore each car, can deliver 
in a day, that millers find some difficulty 
in properly supplying their customers. 

a precaution, to prevent carmen 
spending time in any way but at work, 
an effort is being made to introduce a 
system of time records in connection 
with the work of flour delivery, and bak- 
ers are being asked to be the time re- 
corders; to enter on the delivery book 
counterfoil the time the car arrives with 
its load, and when it leaves the premises 
empty. 

The majority of London bakers are very 
chary about doing anything of the sort. 
Many of the small bakeries are still un- 
derground; some of the flour stores are 
upstairs, the stair being only a lean-to 
ladder; in cases the flour has to be car- 
ried through a shop and along a passage 
to reach the bakery. Delivery men can- 
not, therefore, be fairly timed according 
to the quantity of flour they deliver in a 
day, unless due allowance is made for the 
nature of the premises of the customer. 

Bakers who have inconvenient premises 
are naturally unwilling to advertise the 
fact to the miller, every time. they re- 
ceive loads of flour, by stating on the 
delivery book that the carmen take a long 
time to handle their packages. Other 
bakers are averse to becoming millers’ 
clerks or detectives. It is not always 
convenient to be watching the time a 
load of flour arrives, nor to wait about 
until the delivery is completed. Bakers 
know quite well that disputes with car- 
men would arise very easily over the time 
taken to deliver, and are not anxious to 
hear the flowery language which London 
carmen can use on such occasions. Mill- 
ers will probably find the time records 
very unreliable when they are filled in, 
but in most cases will not likely find them 
filled in at all. 

The Aérated Bread Co., London, has 
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just finished its financial year, with a 
dividend of 30 per cent on its shares. 
The directors have made rous allow- 
ances to several sorts of reserves, and 
carried a large sum forward. For the 
second and third years of the war there 
was a considerable falling off in profits; 
the year 1917 showed a loss. Discontent 
among the shareholders ended in a change 
of management and a vigorous recon- 
struction of the business. e great suc- 
cess of this company has for many years 
been the main incitement to capitalists to 
embark in baking and catering ventures, 
but not always with good results. 

The company was started over 40 years 
ago, by some enthusiasts, who blamed 
yeast-fermented bread as the cause of 
many diseases. One Dr. Dalgleish had 
patented a system of machines by which 
bread was aérated by carbonic acid gas, 
under pressure, on a somewhat similar 
plan to that followed in the manufac- 
ture of aérated waters. The bread had a 
vogue among faddists for a time, but as 
the universal bread-making process it was 
intended to be by its promoters, it was a 
failure. The company still makes a small 
quantity of this sort of bread, but it 
some years ago reverted to ordinary fer- 
mentation processes for the greater part 
of its product. 

As a bread company alone, this concern 
never succeeded. When London public 
catering was in its most somber state, 
with its “chophouses” and “coffee-shops,” 
the company started a bright and cheap 
light refreshment trade, and for some 
years it was nearly alone in its class. 
The “bun and milk” menu for lunch be- 
came very popular with clerks and others 
who desired to keep up appearances on 
small incomes, and the Aérated Bread 
Co.’s shops prospered. Teetotal enthus- 
iasts welcomed this successful competitor 
to the “public-house”; the share lists 
showed many clergymen and _ spinster 
ladies on it, and these became propagan- 
dists of the A.B.C. Dividends of 30 per 
cent and over are not new in the history 
of the company. 

A few years ago, when business was 
decidedly on-the wane for the concern, 
the management tried tobacconists’ shops 
as an adjunct to the teashop business, but 
the venture was a failure, and after a 
few years was abandoned. Under the 
newest dispensation, amalgamation has 
taken place with Buzzard’s, a firm quite 


celebrated in the West End cake trade, 
and of a class quite opposite from the 
common business of the A.B.C., and with 
Bertram & Co., which owns several large 
city taverns, and is refreshment caterer 
for one of the leading railways. Thus 
the great model of the temperance people 
has, in the whirligig of time and the for- 
tunes of trade, become a participant in 
the spirit trade. The saving grace, evi- 
dently, from the shareholders’ point of 
view, is that it pays. 
JoHN Kmxk.anp. 





CENTRAL STATES 

Cotumsvus, Onto, Dec. 17.—Most bak- 
ers have stocks of flour on hand sufficient 
to last them for 60 days. Very little 
buying has been done lately at the ad- 
vanced prices. Occasionally one hears of 
a car of flour being resold at considerably 
under the mills’ quotations. As long as 
flour remains high, the bakers will hold 
off buying, hoping to see a decline be- 
fore they need to purchase again. 

Columbus bakers are still selling bread 
at 814c and 1214c, respectively, for the 
1-lb and 1%-lb loaves, wholesale, but 
unless there is a decline in the price of 
flour very soon, they will be compelled 
to advance their price on bread. Were 
they using flour based on present quota- 
tions, they would be doing business at a 
loss, with the present prices of bread. 

When it was announced the bars were 
taken down on Canadian wheat and the 
government would sell flour at $12 bbl 
retail, the baking trade was unanimous in 
the opinion that flour prices would go 
down, but there has been no sign of a 
reduction yet. 

The following are mill quotations on 
flour the past few days: spring wheat 
standard patent, $14.05@14.40; Kansas, 
$13@14.40; soft winter, $10.75,—all basis 
98-lb cottons. Short patents are quoted 
60@80c bbl more. 

A number of the bread bakers are now 
using 15@20 per cent soft winter wheat 
flour and are reporting satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Columbus bakers who are using coal 
for fuel are well supplied, and anticipate 
no trouble from this source. 

It seems impossible for bakers to se- 
cure sugar at any price, as the refineries 
are not shipping any. This seems to be 
the condition all over the state, and 
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unless relief is had immediately, many 
will be compelled to discontinue baking 
sweet goods. 

Akron (Ohio) bakers are now selling 
bread at 914¢ and 13c, wholesale, for the 
1-lb and 11-lb loaves, respectively. 

George Kuhlke, of the Kuhlke Bread 
Co., Akron, Ohio, was here a few days 
ago. He has discontinued his retail busi- 
ness, and is now wholesaling exclusively, 
and reports business satisfactory. 

At a meeting of the Ohio bakers’ ex- 
ecutive committee, Dec. 11, it was de- 
cided to hold the annual state convention 
at Cincinnati, Feb. 24-25. Headquarters 
will be at the Grand Hotel. The follow- 
ing attended the meeting: George W. 
Bollinger, J. W. Cartzdafner, Karl 
Faelchle, Chris Faelchle, Harry Meyer, 
Columbus; R. E. Lobenherz, Harry Mill- 
er, Springfield; George Kuhlke, Akron; 
E. P. Mitchell, secretary, Cincinnati. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18.—The whole- 
sale bakers are liberally supplied with 
flour, and the majority have ample stocks 
on hand for the next 30 to 60 days. 
As usual at the holiday season, bak- 
ers are inclined to purchase flour con- 
servatively, and this tendency is this year 
more pronounced than usual. Conse- 
quently, mills booked only a small volume 
of business to bakers during the past 
month, while resellers secured the bulk of 
business done. 

The consumption of bakers’ bread was 
satisfactory, although not as good as an- 
ticipated. Some reported the retail bak- 
ery trade quiet, on account of the law re- 
quiring bakers to observe shorter hours 
during the recent coal shortage. How- 
ever, with the fuel ban lifted, the bakery 
trade will no doubt soon be normal again. 
The smaller bakers also report a falling 
off in demand, due to the fact that house- 
wives have stocked up rather heavily on 
flour, and home-baking has increased con- 
siderably. 

The price of bread has undergone lit- 
tle change, practically all bakers still sell- 
ing a pound loaf at 10c. However, a 
12-0z loaf is now being sold at 5c by 
grocery chain-stores, but the quality is 
in keeping with the price. Small and 
fancy bakery goods have advanced in 
price considerably due to the scarcity and 
prevailing high prices of sugar. The out- 
put has also been curtailed, but candy 
houses specializing in fancy bakery 
goods are enjoying their usual holiday 
trade at good prices. Sugar is somewhat 
more plentiful now, and selling at $11.25 
@13 for beet and $19.50 for cane. 

Bakers being of the opinion that flour 
prices will decline somewhat after the 
holidays, are buying sparingly now. The 
quality of hard and spring wheat flours 
used by bakers is causing some complaint, 
especially by smaller bakers, as they find 
the strength somewhat lacking. 

The outlook for business with bakers 
during the coming year is very satisfac- 
tory, as the extensive advertising done by 
the large plants has resulted in greater 
consumption of bakers’ bread. The ex- 
ceptionally good quality of same has also 
increased sales, but this has been offset 
somewhat by reduced profits, caused by 
the increasing prices of all ingredients 
used in the manufacture of bakery goods, 
and shortage of fuel. 

NOTES 

The American Bakery Co. declared its 
usual quarterly dividend on preferred 
stock of 1%, per cent, and paid 1% per 
cent back dividend on Dec. 1. 

Mrs. Lulu Tebelmann, wife of Alex- 
ander Tebelmann, manager of the Loose- 
Wiles ‘Biscuit Co., of this city, died sud- 
denly in Rotterdam, Holland, following 
a paralytic stroke on Nov. 29, the day 
that she and her husband were to sail 
for America, after a four months’ so- 
journ in Europe. Mr, Tebelmann will 
leave Rotterdam on Dec. 19, and will 
bring the body to St. Louis for burial. 
His son, Henry Tebelmann, was killed 
in an accident in September, 1918, at 
Langley Aviation Field, near Norfolk, 
Va. 

Perer Derren. 





Raw materials valued at $1,500,000, 
consisting largely of furs and _ hides, 
have arrived from Siberia, while $10,- 
000,000 worth of goods are stored at 
Vladivostok, awaiting shipment to Great 
Britain and the United States, 
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Big Allotment of Sugar by Equalization 

Board Relieves Situation—Demand for 

Holiday Goods—Corby Co. Entertains 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 18.—With 
1,000,000 lbs of sugar to arrive in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for distribution during 
the next 10 days, the District fair price 
commiftee is taking every precaution to 
prevent profiteering and assure an equit- 
able distribution ot the supply. 

Investigation completed by a member 
of the committee indicates that beet 
sugar will retail at 144%,c per lb and may 
go as high as ldc. Louisiana cane sugar 
will retail at 22c. 

The sugar which is now en route to 
Washington comprises an allotment made 
by the Sugar Equalization Board in New 
York, and is the first shipment of a great 
quantity of beet sugar from the Pacific 
Coast and intermountain states. 

In view of the prevailing shortage at 
this time it is highly. essential that the 
supply now en route here be given a fair 
and equitable distribution. 

The fair price committee had its at- 
tention called to a report that some re- 
tailers in Washington were planning to 
charge as high as 25c per lb for sugar. 
It was declared that this would not be 
tolerated, and that dealers could expect 
drastic action and revocation of their li- 
cense if such violations are found. 

Bread sales are reported by large bak- 
ers as steady. While cool weather usual- 
ly causes a lessening in demand, because 
many housewives at this season of the 
year do their own baking, the campaign 
to increase the sale of bread has pre- 
vented in many instances a decline in 
the volume of business by the commer- 
cial baker this year. 

There is an improvement in the sale 
of cakes, pies, etc., according to some 
bakers. Bakery supply houses also say 
that this is evident, as ingredients that 
enter into the baking are meeting with a 
better demand, and increases in the sales 
of some lines are said to be noticeable. 
There is a scarcity of some products, and 
prices are firmer. 

Bakers who make a specialty of cakes, 
rolls, pies, etc., are compelled to figure 
daily requirements closely, so as not to 
have much stock left that might become 
stale. 

Cracker bakers report a steady call for 
their goods locally and. in adjacent ter- 
ritory, and anticipate a good trade 
throughout the winter. Consumers have 
become accustomed to the prices which 
have prevailed for some time, and are in- 
clined to purchase more freely. 

Supply houses report a good demand 
for skim-milk powder, but sales are re- 
tarded by the scarcity of stock. Prices 
are strong and upward, being quoted at 
291,,@30c per lb. Stocks of powdered 
buttermilk in the hands of supply houses 
are good, and demand active. Prices 
show no advance over last month, being 
quoted at 17@20c. 

Albumen is meeting with a good sale 
in some quarters, while others say the 
call is not particularly active. Supplies 
are said to be fairly liberal, and prices 
are unchanged at $2@2.25 per lb. 

Demand for pans and tools used by 
bakers is active. The manufacturers of 
these products report that the call comes 
from all sections of the country. 


NOTES 

J. H. Wander, 63 H Street N.W., has 
closed his. bakery, due to lack of sugar. 

A large rotary oven has been installed 
in the cakeshop of the White Cross bak- 
ery, 635-641 S Street N.W. 

Henry E. Milford, manager of the 
bakery department of the Old Dutch 
Market, Inc., has returned from New 
York. 

Philip Airone has sold the French- 
American bakery, 1242 H Street N.E., to 
Mrs. E. Federline, who is making a num- 
ber of improvements. 

E. E. Goss, manager White Cross bak- 
ery, 635-641 S Street N.W., has returned 
from New York, where he went to inves- 
tigate sugar conditions. 

Henry Hohengarten, superintendent 
White Cross bakery, 635-641 S Street 
N.W., is in St. Louis, and will spend the 
holidays there with his family. 

Orders for fruit cakes have swamped 
Washington bakers. There has never be- 
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fore been such a demand. The retail 
price in Washington is 60@75c per lb. 

D. B. Casley, vice-president of the Old 
Dutch Market, Inc., has been spending 
some time in Richmond, Va., getting the 
new establishment there ready for open- 
ing, 

Henry Hohengarten, who has resigned 
as superintendent of the White Cross 
bakery, 635-641 S Street N.W., gave a 
farewell party to the department heads 
of the bakery. 

Holmes’s Bakery News, a house publi- 
cation issued by Holmes & Son, Inc., 107- 
115 F Street N.W., is meeting with suc- 
cess, and a greater co-operation ‘is being 
established among the employees. 

Karl W. Corby, assistant general man- 
ager Corby Baking’ Co., has returned 
from Richmond, Va., where he has been 
managing the plant in the absence of Wil- 
liam Jorg, on a leave of absence due to 
a nervous breakdown. 

Joseph Beu, formerly in the baking 
business at Philadelphia, and for the past 
six months with the Reisinger bakery, 
235 G Street N.W., has bought the bak- 
ery of Richard Schleicher, 2106 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue N.W. 

W. G. Wirth, 1116 H Street N.E., is 
having his retail bakery store overhauled. 
There will be a tiled floor laid, additional 
machinery installed in the bakery, the 
delivery system strengthened, and the 
wholesale business enlarged. 

J. A. Reddig, formerly of Springfield, 
Mo., is now connected with the cakeshop 
of the Berg bakery, 1244 Florida Ave- 
nue N.E. G. C, Martin, of Philadelphia, 
son-in-law of Mr. Berg, has been made 
manager of the plant. 

J. S. Verkade, a baker of Zaandam, 
Holland, has been in Washington investi- 
gating baking conditions, and is now in 
the West. He was the official employees’ 
representative to the International La- 
bor Conference held in Washington. 

J. A. Price, formerly with some of 
Washington’s leading hotels, has opened 
the Sanitary System of Bakeries, at 1007 
H Street N.E., equipped with a Meek 
reel oven, dough mixer, etc. The interior 
is painted white, and the business will 
be conducted on the open-shop plan. 

William Deininger, president, Frank 
R. Shepard and F. H. Frazer, vice-presi- 
dents, and Alexander Osborn, advertis- 
ing manager, of the General Baking Co., 


have been here on business in connection 
with their local plant, which has been 
undergoing extensive alterations during 
the past few months. 

The Corby Baking Co., Georgia Ave- 
nue N.W., fitted up a fruit cake bakery 
in order to take care of its holiday trade 
on this product. The firm entertained 
the salesmen at a dinner at the Willard 
Hotel, which was attended by about 300 
people. C. I. Corby, president, and R. 
L. Corby, addressed the gathering. 

H. M. Elliott, formerly with the H. J. 
Heinz Co., Roanoke, Va., has engaged in 
the brokerage business, with an office at 
402 Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
and will represent the Bay State Milling 
Co., Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co., International Sugar Feed Co., and 
the Omaha (Neb.) Alfalfa Milling Co. 

C. C. Brown, formerly with the bak- 
ery of W. S. Cushman, New York City, 
is now associated with his brother, T. R., 
in the baking business at 507 H Street 
N.E. They will operate as Brown Bros., 
with C. C. as manager. Charles Heath- 
cote, formerly with Loeffler’s Liberty 
Lunch bakery, is now with Brown Bros. 


Kenneth Springman, 24 years old, a 
salesman for the White Cross bakery, 
has been missing since Dec. 8. Alexan- 
dria, Va., officers and friends of the 
young man are engaged in a search for 
his body in the neighborhood of Four- 
mile Run, near Washington, where a big 
motor-truck owned by the bakery, in 
which he left Washington, was found on 
the side of the road early the next morn- 
ing. 

Washington housewives numbering 
2,210 designed the new loaf of Bond 
bread introduced by the General Baking 
Co. on Dec. 3, and which is being adver- 
tised extensively on billboards and in 
newspapers. Mrs. Nellie Danford won 
the first prize of $100 for producing the 
best loaf. The judges of the contest 
were Miss Claribel Nye, of Cornell Uni- 
versity; Mrs. David Franklin Houston, 
wife of the Secretary of Agriculture; 
Mrs. Louis Brownlow and Mrs. Gwynn 
Gardiner, wives of the District commis- 
sioners, and many other prominent wom- 
en. 
The Twentieth Century Club recently 
investigated the plant of the Corby Bak- 
ing Co., Georgia Avenue N.W., and wit- 
nessed the process of breadmaking as 
conducted by scientific methods. The 
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members were escorted through the plant 
in small groups. Following the inspec- 
tion, a buffet lunch was served, after 
which Edward O’Connell, superintendent, - 
explained how completely bakers’ bread 
meets the requirements of the perfectly 
balanced food ration and how impossible 
it is for the family kitchen to attain to 
this maximum development of the nour- 
ishing elements. 
" J. Harry Wootaee. 





Bakery Incorporations 

Northern Ohio Baking Co., Akron, 
Ohio; capital stock, $50,000. _ Incorpora- 
tors: N. B. and B. B. Wadley, A. Her- 
berich, and E. and Ralph Burroughs. 

The D. and B. Restaurant & Bakery, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y; capital stock, $10,- 
000. Incorporators: I. and R. Dworetsky, 
and Meyer Brandt. 

Missouri Federal System of Bakeries, 
Inc; capital stock, $100,000. Incorpora- 
tors: Stanley Birge, A. W. Mitchell, W. 
W. Gunkel, F. L. Pollard, J. P. Griffin, 
A. L. Anderson, J. L. Oakes. 

Model Baking Co., New Albany, Ind; 
capital stock, $30,000. 

Bay, State Bakeries, Inc., Boston; cap- 
ital stock, $50,000. Incorporators: A. M. 
Skinner, E. F. Clark, L. H. Tell. - 

Tanian’s Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
capital stock, $75,000. 

Bethlehem (Pa.) Baking Co; capital 
stock, $50,000. Incorporators: R. W. Sot- 
zing and others. 

Square Baking Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
capital stock, $100,000. Incorporators: 
Benjamin D. Hoyt, F. S. McGowan. 

Federal System of Bakeries of Iowa, 
Inc; capital stock, $40,000. Incorpora- 
tors: T. L. Croteau, H. E. Knox, P. B. 
Drew. 

Anderson (Ind.) Federal System of 
Bakeries, Inc; capital stock, $20,000. In- 
corporators: H. J. Campbell, J. L. 
Oakes, A. L. Busse, J. Reed Lane. 

Grocers’ Bread Co., Boston; capital 
stock, $150,000. 

Franklin Baking Co., Philadelphia; 
capital stock, $75,000. Incorporators: A. 
F. Schumann and others. 

Teitelbaum Baking Co. Brooklyn, 
N. Y; capital stock, $100,000. Incor- 
porators: H. Teitelbaum, A. Greenhoot, 
J. Russ. 

Home System Baking Co., Defiance, 
Ohio; capital stock, $25,000. Incorpora- 
tors: F. S. Kitson, P. A. Hockman, C. 
Lichter, C. Kiehl, Jr., F. J. Papenhagen. 
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PACIFIC COAST NEWS 


“Fair Price for Bread” Made in Various 
Cities—Many New Bakeries 
Established 


Seartite, Wasu., Dec. 18.—Pre-holiday 
trade throughout the Pacific Coast states 
started in earlier than usual. Bakers in 
the entire territory report baking full 
capacities. Prices have been increased in 
all districts 1@2c in the face of strenu- 
ous opposition from special investigating 
committees. In Portland, Oregon, an 
investigating committee appointed by the 
mayor reported a 9c and 13c price in- 
sufficient to cover a legitimate profit to 
the baker. A “fair price” committee had 
previously set 8c as the price of a pound 
of bread, and bakers were forced to put 
a cheap loaf on the market at that price. 
This loaf, however, was generally not ac- 
ceptable to the public, and very little of 
it has been sold, people as a whole con- 
tinuing to buy the well-known brands of 
bread at the higher prices. 

San Francisco is meeting the same op- 
position from individual agitators, but 
bakers continue to maintain the higher 
prices. Oakland, across the bay, has 
gone back to 8c and 12c for the pound 
and pound-and-half loaves after having 
raised the price to 9144c and I4c. A few 
bakers are still maintaining the new 
prices with a considerable loss in capaci- 
ties. Los Angeles and southern California 
bakers have found little trouble in main- 
taining the 914¢ and 14c wholesale price. 

Public investigators in several places 
along the coast, after a thorough investi- 
gation of bakery accounts, without ex- 
ception have permitted the higher prices 
to stand, and in some cases recommended 
higher prices after the first of the year. 
The price situation has resulted in a 
greatly improved quality in the output 
of most bakeries. As a.whole the quality 
of bread baked on the Pacific Coast is 
better than at any previous time. Bak- 
ers are paying more attention to quality, 
with the result that the consumption of 
bakery bread is being largely increased. 

Bakers are maintaining flour stocks to 
the limit, and have contracts to cover 
their needs well into the spring. Great- 
er quantities of Kansas flours are finding 
their way into this territory than in any 
other year in the histary of the country. 


NOTES 


Krok Bros. have purchased the Pioneer 
bakery at Blythe, Eai. 

George Harper has purchased the 
Palouse (Wash.) Bakery. 

The California bakery, Tulare, Cal., has 
put in some new equipment. 

The City bakery, Great Falls, Mont., 
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is building a new oven and adding other 
equipment. 

The Modern French bakery, Seattle, 
recently installed a new mixer. 

The Model bakery, Hollister, Cal., re- 
cently put in a new oven and some ma- 
chinery. 

B. J. Dresser, proprietor Lily White 
bakery, Anaheim, Cal., has installed a 
new oven. 

J. S. King, formerly salesman for the 
Sperry mills, has opened a window bak- 
ery in Yakima, Wash. 

Otto Hohbach, Pendleton, Oregon, has 
put a revolving oven in the window of 
his bakeshop for advertising purposes. 

The Chatterton bakery, Seattle, has 
moved from the Alaska Building to a 
new location in the upper end of town. 

Barnes bakery, East Union Street, 
Seattle, is planning on enlarging the bak- 
ery and adding considerable new equip- 
ment. 

The “Bake-Rite” bakery has moved 
from its old quarters in the Holsum 
Shop to a new location on Main Street, 
Boise, Idaho. 


Sam Tierman has sold “The Bread 
Shop” at Anaheim, Cal., to Hans Larson, 
who formerly operated a bakery at 
Redondo Beach. 

Nurmi’s bakery, Fresno, Cal., is plan- 
ning numerous improvements in the shop, 
including the addition of several new 
pieces of make-up machinery. 


George Simi, of the Reno (Nev.) 
French Bakery, spent several days in San 
Francisco the early part of the month, 
purchasing equipment for his shop. 


Harry Mosler, sales-manager Western 
Bakeries, Inc., Seattle, is entertaining his 
brother, S. Mosler, proprietor of the At- 
lantic bakery of Coney Island, N. Y. 

J. F. Meyer, owner Fairfield (Cal.) 
Home Bakery, has started construction 
work on a new plant which will be 
equipped with a patent oven and consid- 
erable new machinery. 


William C. Busche, proprietor Steam 
bakery, Livingston, Mont., has moved in- 
to his new plant on Second Avenue. 
New patent ovens have been built and 
considerable new machinery ordered. 


“The Doughnut” has been started by 
C. A. Syman and F. O. Weaver at 504 
Union Street, Seattle. The output will be 
served over the counter, a specialty be- 
ing made of doughnuts and coffee. 


Roy Jessmer, son of the well-known 
Seattle baker, H. B. Jessmer, has opened 
a window bakery in Bremerton, Wash., 
to be known as “Mrs. Jessmer’s Electric 
Kitchen.” Considerable equipment has 
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been installed, together with an electric 
oven. 

L. Worming, formerly proprietor of 
the Royal bakery in Great Falls, Mont., 
is building. a retail bakery in Bremerton, 


Wash. The plant is to be three stories 
with apartments on the two upper 
stories. 


The People’s Baking Co., Seattle, has 
purchased the stock and equipment of 
the West Seattle bakery, from Charles 
Constance. Mr. Constance plans on open- 
ing a window bakery in the downtown 
district shortly after Jan. 1. 


The Athens Baking Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., has plans prepared for erecting a 
new building. Complete outfits of auto- 
matic equipment will be installed in every 
branch. This concern does a large busi- 
ness in hot rolls and bottom bread. 


Storms throughout the Northwest have 
seriously crippled construction work on 
the plants of the U. S. and Log Cabin 
Baking companies in Portland, Oregon. 
Work is being rushed to enclose these 
plants so the interiors can be finished. 

Ragen & Crowley are proprietors of a 
new window bakery known as “The Elec- 
tric Bakery,” in Seattle. An electric oven 
has been installed, together with a dough 
mixer, cake mixer and other small equip- 
ment. The place is strictly a retail shop. 

Brown & Prindle are proprietors of a 
new window bakery at Stockton, Cal. F. 
P. Brown is an old-time Stockton police- 
man, and E. L. Prindle, his brother-in- 
law, is an experienced baker well known 
on the coast. J. J. Doherty will have 
charge.of the shop. 


A movement has been started by the 
bakers of Seattle toward incorporating in 
the curriculum of the University of 
Washington a course in scientific baking, 
the course to be devoted largely to the 
chemistry of baking and fermentation. 
The journeyman bakers in Seattle will 
be urged to attend these classes as much 
as possible. 

Ragsdale & Delappe have purchased 
the Table Queen bakery at Boise, Idaho, 
from J. W. Wilson, ex-president of the 
Idaho Master Bakers’ Association. Mr. 
Wilson has been in poor health for a 
number of years and will take a much 
needed rest the coming months. He plans 
an extended trip to his boyhood home in 
Scotland. He has operated the bakery at 
Boise for 21 years. 


The new plant of the Butter Krust 
bakery in Salt Lake City, Utah, con- 
structed on the site of the old plant re- 
cently burned, was started up late this 
month with full equipment. This is a 
record in bakery construction. The new 
plant is complete in every detail of oven 
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and equipment. Mr. Martinov, the pro- 
prietor, reports the loss of not one loaf 
of his capacity because of the fire. 

W. D. Doyle, salesman for the J. A. 
Campbell Co., well known in Pacific 
Northwest baking circles, returned early 
this month from an extended trip 
throughout the East, where he paid spe- 
cial attention to bakeries, both wholesale 
and retail. Mr. Doyle says that eastern 
bakers should come to the Pacific Coast 
to get some idea of what real, modern, 
up-to-date bakeries can do. This applies 
to retail shops and stores as well as to 
wholesale bakeries. 

The “Bake-Rite-Breadery,” Seattle, 
has been taken over by the Perfection 
Baking Co. This is an up-town window 
type bakéry in the Central Public Mar- 
ket, which doés a remarkable business. 
H. B. Jessmer will be in charge of the 
new plant, while his brother-in-law, W. 
KE. Nyquist, will continue to operate the 
original plant. Stover Bros., the former 
owners of the “Bake-Rite-Breadery,” will 
take a well-earned vacation before again 
entering the baking game. 

Porter Baking Co., Seattle, Wash., has 
just completed remodeling its bakery, 
made necessary by the unexpected growth 
of its business the past year. A new 
flour-handling arrangement has been in- 
stalled and the machinery and steam 
boxes changed around to permit the in- 
stallation of two additional overs which 
will be put in shortly. The garage is to 
be enlarged and lockers installed for the 
many drivers employed. When the 
planned improvements are completed, 
this plant will have six patent ovens. 

During a severe wind storm in San 
Francisco, Cal., early this month, almost 
the entire roof was blown from the 
Golden State bakery on Howard Street. 
Over half of the flour storage room and 
the doughroom was left exposed to the 
weather which was exceedingly cold at 
the time. Repair work was rushed as 
fast as possible. During the several days 
required to inclose the doughroom, qual- 
ity bread was baked in spite of the low 
temperature. Otto Matte, superintendent 
of the shop, reports no time was lost and 
deliveries were made as promptly as 
usual, 

Officials of the several unions of jour- 
neymen bakers throughout the Northwest 
are holding a series of meetings with the 
purpose of establishing a uniform wage 
scale in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana. Considerable dissatisfaction 
among bakers has been felt in the past 
because of the wide variation in the scale. 
This also has had an evil effect on the 
price of bread in territory closely con- 
nected where shipping districts overlap. 
No definite action has been taken as yet, 
but plans are maturing which will cover 
thé new contract to be signed by bakers 
in the spring. Such action by the unions 
would materially benefit the trade as a 
whole. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puitapetpui1a, Pa., Dec. 17.—Bakers 
have been confining purchases of flour 
during the month largely to such spot 
stocks as they could pick up at radical 
concessions from mill limits. The latter 
have continued to show a rising tendency 
on all grades, particularly on spring 
patents, which are most in request. 

Buyers of soft winter wheat grades 
have been indisposed to pay more than 
the government is offering to sell such 
flours at. The scarcity and high cost of 
hard winter wheats have influenced a firm 
and advancing market on these flours. 
The removal of the import and export 
restrictions on wheat and flour has had 
little effect thus far. 

Trade during the month has been quiet, 
but stocks of flour in bakers’ hands are 
not large, and the big bakers have been 
doing considerable looking around in a 
quiet way and picking up bargains when- 
ever offered. Consumption, while not yet 
up to pre-war levels, is steadily increas- 
ing and, with a practical certainty of a 
decreased wheat yield, prospects of lower 
prices for flour during the coming year 
are not encouraging. 

The past year has been characterized 
by much uncertainty, but there is a feel- 
ing of optimism with regard to the fu- 
ture of the baking industry, as the pub- 
lic is eating more bread and, while the 
prices of bakers’ supplies of practically 
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all kinds are high, the enhanced cost of 
the baked product does not have any 
noticeable effect on demand. 


NOTES 


The contract for a one-story store and 
garage at 907-09 North Broad Street for 
Louis J. Kolb, of the Kolb Baking Co., 
has been awarded. 


B. L. Hupp will succeed Jacob L. 
Loose as president of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., and Mr. Loose will become 
chairman of the board of directors. 


Among the charters reported in this 
locality the past month were the Frank- 
lin bakery, of this city, capital $7,500; 
Therobred Baking Co., Wilmington, Del., 
capital $1,500,000, and the Southern 
Barker Bakeries, Inc., of Wilmington, 
capital $200,000. ; 

Two men, disguised and armed, at- 
tempted to hold up Abraham Moskoff in 
his bakery at Thirty-second and Norris 
streets on Nov. 26, but were successfully 
resisted. The day’s baking was hope- 
lessly damaged in the scuffle, but Moskoff 
succeeded in saving the contents of the 
cash register and a roll of notes in his 
pocket. 

W. H. Compton, who conducted an ap- 
parently thrifty bakery at Clayton, N. 
J., recently disappeared and it was dis- 
covered that he was bankrupt. Avis & 
Son, millers, of Woodstown, had an at- 
tachment issued for what was left at the 
bakery and 20 bbls of flour. A barrel of 
sugar and a barrel of salt were attached, 
but that was about all there was to satisfy 
the claims of a number of local mer- 
chants. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 
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MACHINERY PLANT SOLD 


Joseph Baker’s, Ltd., an English Syndicate, 
Acquires Business and Plant of the Wer- 
ner & Pfleiderer Co. at Saginaw, Mich. 


Joseph Baker’s, Ltd., the well-known 
English baking equipment concern, has 
acquired the plant and business of the 
Werner & Pfleiderer Co. at Saginaw, 
Mich. The business is to be operated 
under the name of the Joseph Baker Sons 
& Perkins Co. The Michigan plant is to 
be overhauled and extensive changes 
made, so as to increase its capacity. The 
results of the research work done by the 
British corporation are to be incorporat- 
ed into the new concern. It is announced 
that the general policy of the new com- 
pany is to Americanize the specialties of 
the joint concern, under the control of an 
executive located in New York. 





Bronx Master Bakers 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Bronx, N. Y,, Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion was an interesting one. President 
S. Eller presided. Two new members 
were admitted, and Otto Beck rendered 
a report on the labor bureau, and ex- 
plained why conditions were not of the 
best. 

An invitation was received from Man- 
hattan bakers asking the Bronx Associa- 
tion to participate in the annual ban- 
quet, in January, and was accepted. 

William Steinmetz, president New 
York State Association, addressed the 
meeting, and Albin E. Plarre, president 
of the Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co., 
spoke at length regarding mutual com- 


pensation insurance founded and main- 
tained by the bakers. 

Max Strasser gave a vivid picture of 
conditions as they really are at present 
in Germany, having returned from that 
country only a short time ago. 

The officers were instructed to secure a 
meeting-place more suitable than the 
present headquarters. 





Employing Bakers’ Association 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Employing Bakers’ Association of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was held Dec. 10, with 
Vice-President Lewis Holmes in_ the 
chair. The meeting was preceded by a 
sea-food dinner. 

L. S. Ulman, chairman of the execu- 
tive board, reported a meeting the board 
had with the Department of Labor rela- 
tive to wages to be paid helpers around 
the bakery. 

Vice-President Holmes read a letter 
from the American Association of the 
Baking Industry in reference to its mem- 
bership campaign, asking him to take the 
chairmanship for the District of Colum- 
bia, which Mr. Holmes accepted, It was 
agreed that. the local association would 
support this campaign, and urge those 
not already members of the national or- 
ganization to join. 

President Schulteis sent a request that 
the executive board be increased to five 
members, but this did not meet with ap- 
proval, and was laid over until the Janu- 
ary meeting. 

Treasurer Henry Gundersheimer - re- 
ported a balance of over $300 in the 
treasury. 

The sugar situation came in for discus- 
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siom, and bakers seemed willing to pay 
almost any price to get the commodity. 

The nomination of officers for the com- 
ing year resulted: president, Albert 
Schulteis, treasurer and manager Con- 
necticut-Copperthite Pie Co; vice-presi- 
dent, Lewis Holmes, president Holmes & 
Son, Inc; secretary, Henry E. Milford, 
manager bakery department of the Old 
Dutch Market, Inc; treasurer, Henry 
Gundersheimer, manager E. Gundershei- 
mer & Sons. Executive Board: L. S. Ul- 
man, manager Holmes & Son, Inc., chair- 
man; K. W. Corby, assistant general 
manager Corby Baking Co; William 
Berens, president Charles Schneider Bak- 
ing Co. 

Henry Hohengarten informed the 
members that this was his last meeting 
as superintendent of the White Cross bak- 
ery, as he was returning to his home in 
St. Louis for the holidays, and would 
have other interests in the baking in- 
dustry after Jan. 1. 

Three new members were admitted. 





‘“‘Rainbow”’ Sugar Pronounced 
Harmless + am 

Harmless dyes were used in coloring 
the samples of “rainbow” sugar so far 
examined by the Bureau of Chemistry, 
the Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. The sugar, the statement said, 
was “harmless, sound and not inferior,” 
and the practice of the refiners did not 
violate the law so long as no attempt at 
concealment was made. The colored 
product, which is used ordinarily only 
for confections, has been placed on the 
retail market as a result of the sugar 
shortage. 





Filling, Weighing and Sewing 100-Ib Sacks of the Finished Product at a San Francisco Sugar Refinery 
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—‘Concentrated Sunshine from Hawaii.” 
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_ BUSY BEE BAKERY SOLD 


Old Established Ohio Concern Sold to Wilson 
& Geier—Consideration $146,553— 
To Be Incorporated 

Cotvmsvus, Onto, Dec. 18.—The Busy 
Bee confectionery and restaurant at 43- 
45 North High Street was sold Dec. 15 
to Ralph C. Wilson, manager of the Co- 
lumbus Cadillac Co., and Louis R. Geier, 
secretary-treasurer Felber Biscuit Co. 
The price paid for the business was $146,- 
553, the owners assuming a mortgage of 
$50,000 on the company’s Front Street 
property directly behind the High Street 
store. Possession was taken as of mid- 
night Sunday. 

The new owners plan to incorporate 
the business at $350,000. The name will 
be changed, and a contest will be held to 
decide upon the new one. A new front 
is to be put in and other improvements 
made. 

Attorneys for the Busy Bee Co., R. C. 

Wilson, L. R. Geier, and a number of 
stockholders and receivers, appeared in 
federal court Monday morning asking 
that Judge John E. Sater approve their 
request for an order for sale. The com 
pany has been in the hands of receivers, 
attorneys Harry F. West and Charles 
Pretzman, since early in November. All 
the directors, all owners of common 
stock and 75 per cent of the owners of: 
preferred stock concurred in the request 
for a sale order. Judge Sater approved 
the action. 
- In presenting arguments for favorable 
action upon the plea, the receivers stated 
that the sale price would enable the com- 
any to pay all debts, amounting to about 
B106,000, and pay a dividend of 90@100 
per cent upon preferred stock, which 
totals $50,000. The new owners are to 
pay $46,553 cash and the $100,000 bal- 
ance within 30 days. 

The property was appraised by Co- 
lumbus hotel and restaurant men at 
$168,000, and includes a warranty deed 
for the Front Street property, which has 
a frontage of 671 feet and a depth of 
187y,, and also a 99-year or perpetual 
lease on the High Street property, 
which has a frontage of 311% feet, and 
all the stock on hand. 

In approving the request for an order 
for sale, Judge Sater said that the re- 
ceivers had reached “a happy solution of 
the whole matter. In all my experience 
as a lawyer, it is only the second case 
where the receivers were able to pay all 
debts and have a profit left.” 

It was also learned from the receiv- 
ers that a number of nationally known 
restaurant concerns had endeavored to 
buy the Busy Bee place. Among them 
were the Childs Co., with a large chain of 
stores in the East, and the Thompson 
Co., with a chain of restaurants in Chi- 
cago. These, however, wanted to stand- 
ardize the Columbus restaurant along 
lines which they have adopted, and ihe 
delay would have meant greater loss to 
the receivers. 





National Biscuit Co.’s New Plant 

One of the largest bakeries under con- 
struction in the central states is that 
of the National Biscuit Co., in Detroit, 
Mich. The main building, with the pow- 
er-house and shipping-rooms, will occupy 
a space 150x300, and the garages, oppo- 
site the bakery on Forsyth Avenue, will 
be 122x250. The construction will be of 
steel frame and tile arch. The bakery 

roper will be seven stories high, with 

sement, and will have towers at each 
corner. The buildings will be faced on 
all sides with enameled terra cotta and 
brick. 

The plant will be located on the Grand 
Trunk Railroad, and will have a private 
siding extending into a large inclosed 
brick, steel and glass building for the 
receiving and shipping of goods under 
cover. A siding will be extended from 
the Interurban Railway. On the first 
floor there will be a large inclosed wagon 
and auto-truck shipping-room. The pow- 
er plant, including inclosed coal storage 
and modern coal-handling arrangements, 
is housed in a separate building. 

A prominent feature of the main struc- 
ture is the fire-escape tower stairways 
at each corner of the main building, with 
open-air vestibules in all stories, insuring 
easy, safe exit from all parts of the 
plant. The latest modern baking equip- 
ment will be used throughout, the safety 


and convenience of employees being taken 
into consideration. Automatic fire sprin- 
klers will be installed, four large steel 
pressure tanks being located in the in- 
closed corner towers. 

There will be nine large brick reel 
ovens extending through two stories in 
height, with openings into the baking 
chambers from the large baking hall in 
the upper part of the plant. This bak- 
ing hall is well lighted and ventilated, 
and is 190x75, and 31 feet high, with 
steel-trussed roof. The mixing and proof- 
ing rooms are unusually well equipped, 
with air-conditioning apparatus to auto- 
matically maintain any desired tempera- 
ture and humidity, refrigerating plant, 
cooling-rooms, ete. On the top floor 


dent; L. A. weg ae MY the Federal = 
ery,: secretary; J. B. Hinson, of 
Nafziger Bakin Co., a 
meeting was well attended, and a co-op- 
erative advertising campaign launched. 
The organization will hold weekly meet- 
ings. 





Maryland Baking Association 

The last regular monthly meeting of 
the Maryland Association of the Baking 
Industry for the year was held Dec. 3, 
at the Rennert Hotel, Baltimore, with 55 
members present. President George 
Muhly presided. It was one of the best 
meetings held during the past quarter. 

The standard bread weight law came 
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a great variety of cereal products. 


this material and “ropy” bread. 


for the article. 
be exposed without bias. 


overestimated. 


his technical knowledge. 





Of the two branches of the Institute, the prac- 
tical baker will be most interested in the technical 
and service department, for it is through these 
laboratories that he may hope to reach a solution 
of the troubles which are a constant menace to his 
The baker who is unable to buy granu- 
lated sugar, which through long years of use has 
become almost as necessary an ingredient as the 
flour itself, will turn to the technical and service 
department for information as to the types of sirups and sugars which can 
be used as a substitute for the standard cane product. 

During the war the baker endeavored to make a satisfactory loaf from 
He did meet the war-time demand, and 
furnished his customers with a loaf which, however much it may have lacked 
in character, was certainly flavored with patriotism, 
in many bakeries is perhaps not due to the unusual types and kinds of flour 
that came into the bakery during the months of substitution, but the baker 
cannot avoid the conclusion that there may be some ‘connection between 


The technical and service department is interested in this subject, both 
because it wishes to find the reason for rope and to furnish a panacea. 
This department, after waiting two months for equipment from cabinet 
shops and supply houses, is now organized along three lines. 
chemical laboratory is available for purely chemical work, a baking labora- 
tory is installed in which bread of every type can be made by any method 
which it is desired to study, and an engineering office is available in which 
problems dealing with building construction, power, light, heating, ma- 
chinery specifications and operation, wrapping, etc., may be given attention. 

The Institute offers the members of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry prompt service in this department. 
much of the work, such as the chemical survey of raw material stocks, 
will naturally require time before the results can be published, any ques- 
tions addressed to the Institute will be answered immediately. 

An incidental function will be the examination of special products and 
materials offered the trade, especially where unusual qualities are claimed 
A watchful eye will be kept for fraud, and such fraud will 
The baker does not fully appreciate the value of 
many baking materials and baking equipment on the market, and it is 
equally possible that products are offered him the value of which is greatly 


Members of the Institute staff will give lecture courses in the Dun- 
woody School of Baking, which opens Jan. 2, through which the student 
may catch the spirit of scientific research and so enter the baking industry 
with a keener appreciation of his opportunities and better qualified to apply 


The frequent “rope” 


An excellent 


While it is true that 








will be a fine restaurant, with up-to-date 
kitchen and restaurant equipment, also 
restrooms for the women and smoking- 
rooms for the men. 

The offices will occupy the entire first 
floor, fronting along Baltimore Avenue. 

There will be toilet-rooms on all floors, 
shower baths, spacious dressing-rooms, 
first-aid rooms, etc. The company will 
spare no expense in making this plant 
one of the best and most up-to-date in 
the country. 

Work on the buildings is being rushed, 
and it is expected to have the bakery in 
operation by next spring. 

The demand for the firm’s products in 
the Michigan territory has increased to 
such an extent as to make this new and 
larger plant necessary. It will have a 
production three times greater than the 
present bakery. 





Muskogee (Okla.) Bakers Organize 
The bakers of Muskogee, Okla., have 
organized the Master Bakers’ Associa- 
ton of Muskogee. VY. V. Burdick, of 
the Chicago bakery, was elected presi- 


up for final action, and after much dis- 
cussion it was defeated by a big major- 
ity. P. A. Grill, attorney for the or- 
ganization, had a number of letters from 
all parts of the country in reference to 
the law, which were read, but the small- 
er bakers were against it. 

W. J.-Bieneman, executive secretary 
of the fair price committee in Baltimore, 
addressed the meeting. He was strongly 
in favor of a standard bread weight law, 
and urged the bakers to adopt it, and to 
co-operate with his committee. 

W. R. Caskey, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
president of the Potomac States of the 
Baking Industry, also addressed the meet- 
ing. 

Bakers present were of the opinion that 
they sca see higher flour prices, and 
for sugar they are willing to pay almost 
any price. i 

r. Bieneman said that some bakers 
are not selling their baked goods outright 
to some grocerymen, but are allowing 
them to handle the goods on a commis- 
sion basis, with the salesmen exchanging 
their products. This was vigorously de- 
nied by all wholesalers present. 
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The Eat More Bread campaign was 
discussed, with the committee reportin 
that unless at least. $3,500 was subse 
the campaign would not be: started by 
the Baltimore bakers. 

J. H. Woolridge, of Washington, D. 
C., told of his recent visit among New 
York bakers, and explained their co- 
operative buying system. 

Walter Scheppleman, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., spoke on the sugar situation 
and related his experience among the 
bakers in various cities. 

The election of officers will take place 
at the next meeting, to be held Jan. 7 
at the Rennert Hotel. 





St. Louis Master Bakers’ Association 

At the last semimonthly meeting of 
the St. Louis Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Ernest Hohengarten explained a 
plan whereby the bakers could form a 
reciprocal insurance of their own, but 
the members, not being familiar with the 
insurance business, decided to lay it over 
for a future meeting. 

The Neighborhood’ bakeshop, an adver- 
tising proposition, came in for a good 
share of discussion, and 30 members 
signed up for a year to try it out. 

A nominating committee, consisting of 
Frank Beckman, Fred Hartmann, Wil- 
liam Knetter, Herman Ulrich and John 
Ollinger, was appointed to nominate of- 
ficers for the ensuing year. 





Rye Cost Comparatively Low 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., millers, of 
Janesville, Wis., asserts that there are 
big profits in the baking of rye bread. 
In an announcement to the trade it says: 

“In most markets, the rye and the 
wheat loaf sell at equal prices. East of 
the Mississippi, the pure rye and the 
wheat mix necessary to the production 
of the rye loaf cost only about half the 
price of the flour required for the wheat 
loaf, while in all other territory the cost 
difference is wide. This big extra profit 
is the stimulus that is reviving the baking 
of rye bread in this country. As quickly 
as bakers generally appreciate and take 
advantage of the possibilities of extra 
profit presented by this situation, -just 
so soon will rye regain its old position 
as a breadstuff in the United States.” 





Lower Flour Prices Not Expected 

Joseph H. Rowan, treasurer-manager 
Holland (Mich.) Rusk Co: We have on 
hand or contracted for sufficient flour to 
last us until next July, as our personal 
opinion is that the flour we use, which 
is only the highest grade, is and will 
continue to be scarce, and that no de- 
crease in price can be looked for; but an 
increase. All of our flour is contracted 
below the $13’ mark, and the price now is 
$15 and over. We are fortunate enough 
to have a sugar factory in our city, and 
therefore, up to the present time, we have 
been very well taken care of, although 
of course we cannot anticipate future re- 
quirements. We also have been very for- 
tunate as to coal, having sufficient to last 
us until spring; in fact, Holland has 
suffered very little, if any, on account of 
the coal situation, as most of the factories 
anticipated their wants, which they do 
each summer when coal is plentiful. 

On account of the increased ‘price of 
flour and sugar, undoubtedly we will in- 
crease the price of our rusk and cookies 
about 15 per cent the first of the year. 
This increase is absolutely essefhtial. The 
bread bakers are increasing their prices 
10 to 15 per cent. 

The outlook for 1920, in our opinion, 
is very encouraging, and we are making 
plans to do a larger business than ever 
before, although we believe that during 
the latter part of next year conditions 
may be somewhat unsettled. Bakers will 
have to move very carefully, on account 
of the return of the old law of supply 
and demand, with a consequent ceasing 
of government regulations, especially on 
wheat, which of course will affect most 
of the raw materials used by bakers. 





During September the exports of cot- 
ton to Germany were 27,200 bales, mak- 
ing a total for August and September of 
48,947 bales. The United States also 
shipped 9,817 bales to Austria during 
September, Belgium took 22,731, and the 
Netherlands, most of which was probably 
for Germany, 45,700. 
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F. A. WATSON RETIRES 


Well-Known Minneapolis Supply Man Sells 
Out—New Company Incorporated to 
Carry On’ the Business 


Frank A. Watson, the veteran bakery 
supply man of Minneapolis, will retire 
from active business Dec, 31. Mr. Wat- 
son, who is the president of the North- 
western Bakers’ Supply Co., established 
that business in 1893 and, in the interven- 
ing 26 years, has witnessed the develop- 
ment of the baking industry in the North- 
west. He incorporated his company in 
1901. 

From a very modest beginning in a 
10x10-foot storeroom, he has built up a 
business that now occupies a_ building 
containing 30,000 square feet of floor 
space. The company operates through- 
out the Northwest and west to the Pa- 
cific Coast. It carries a very complete 
line of supplies and baking equipment. 

Mr. Watson feels that he is entitled to 
a rest, and expects to do considerable 
travelling. He is a prominent member of 
the National Association of Bakery Sup- 
ply Houses. 

A new company has been incorporated 
to carry on the business under the name 
of the Northwestern Bakers’ & Confec- 
tioners’ Co., capitalized at $500,000. M. R. 
Lauritzen is president of the new com- 
pany, Philip J. Riordan vice-president 
and treasurer, and Wenzel Hertig secre- 
tary. 





Federal System of Bakeries 

A merger of all the Federal System 
bakeshops in the country is gradually 
being perfected. The recently incorpo- 
rated Federal System of Bakeries of 
America, capitalized at $20,000,000, has 
now absorbed the shops controlled by the 
following individual units: Oklahoma 
City, Wilmington, the Northwest, Massa- 
chusetts, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Salt 
Lake City, Maryland, Terre Haute, St. 
Louis, the Southeast, and the Federal 
Baking Syndicate of Illinois, also the 
Barker System bakeries at St. Louis. 

Federal shops have been opened at the 
following points within the last 30 days: 

Arkansas—Little Rock. 

Florida—Lakeland, Orlando, Pensacola, St. 
Augustine, St. Petersburg, Tallahassee, West 
Palm Beach. 

Illinois—Belvidere, Centralia, Jacksonville, 
Monmouth, Mount Vernon, St. Charles, 
Spring Valley. 

Indiana—Anderson, Goshen, 

Iowa—Albia, Atlantic, Centerville, Chari- 
ton, Clarinda, Creston, Osceola, Red Oak, 
Shenandoah. 

Kansas—Lawrence. 

Maine—Belfast, Westbrook. 

Massachusetts—Pittsfield. 

Michigan—Benton Harbor, Escanaba, Hol- 
land, Ironton, Ishpeming, Kalamazoo, 
Owosso. 


Minnesota—Albert Lea, Austin, Duluth, 
Mankato, St. Cloud, Stillwater. 

Missouri—Columbia, Kansas City, st. 
Louis. 


Nebraska—Hastings, Nebraska City, York. 

New Jersey—Montclair, Orange. 

New York—Cohoes, Elmira, Port Chester, 
White Plains, Yonkers. 

North Dakota—Grand Forks. 

Ohio—Cincinnati, Circleville, Defiance, 
Elyria, Newark, Tiffin. 

Oklahoma—Chickasha, McAlester, Musko- 
gee, Tulsa. 

Pennsylvania — Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia (2), Rochester. 

South Dakota—Mitchell. 

Texas—Amarillo, Temple. 

Wisconsin—Antigo, Ashland, Beaver Dam, 
Chippewa Falls, Merrill, Oshkosh, Rhine- 
lander, Stevens Point, Watertown, Wauke- 
sha, 


The flour-buying for all these shops is 
done by the milling division of the Sys- 
tem in Minneapolis, of which George 
Wollman is manager. 


Johnstown, 





Northwestern Bakery Notes 

B. O. Sampson has opened a bakery 
at Crookston, Minn. 

G. C. Kuene, a veteran Omaha, Neb., 
baker, is installing a Read three-speed 
mixing machine. . 

Miss Caro M. Brown, a milling chem- 
ist, has purchased Condon’s bakery, 1534 
East Lake Street, Minneapolis, and is 
operating same. 

A. Lofgren is planning to start a bak- 
ery at 1619 East Lake Street, Minne- 
apolis, and has already placed his order 
for a new Hubbard oven. 

The Manchester Biscuit Co. Sioux 
Falls, S. D., is installing oil burners to 
fire its ovens. It has been forced to do 
this by the recurrent shortages of coal. 

A. E. Jung is making a number of 
improvements to his bakery at Waseca, 
Minn. He recently installed a Read 
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flour-handling outfit and a high-speed 
mixer, and has now placed an order for 
a cake mixer. 

S. H. Bakken, Benson, Minn., has made 
extensive improvements to his bakery. 
He has installed a Middleby-Marshall 
double oven, bread. molder, cookie. ma- 
chine, cake and bread mixer, doughnut 
machine and a wrapping machine. 

The Excelsior Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
has adopted the group insurance plan 
and has presented each of its employees 
with an insurance policy. The company 
will pay the premiums as long as the 
workers remain in their employ. 

The Henningsen bakery, Canby, Minn., 
is installing a dough mixer, also the 





mer employees, and presented with an 
automobile robe and a pair of gauntlets. 
Mr. McBride has not yet announced his 
plans for the future. 





National Membership Campaign 


The leaders in the campaign inaugurat- 
ed by the American Association of the 
Baking Industry to secure for that body 
1,000 members by February, 1920, have 
found their work slowed up somewhat 
on account of the strikes, etc. These 
leaders, Gordon Smith, of Mobile, Ala., 
Henry Stude, of Houston, Texas, and 
Lewis F. Bolser, of Minneapolis, chair- 
man, are now considering extending the 


Frank A. Watson 


Home bakery, Springfield, Minn., and 
Krumholz Bros. Co., Fairmount, Minn. 
The orders were placed through the 
Northwestern Bakers’ Supply Co., of 
Minneapolis. 

The Pfaff Baking Co., Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, will install a very complete han- 
dling outfit for blending and sifting, tem- 
pering tanks, ete. It will have an auto- 
matic weighing device for flour, water, 
etc. In connection with it will be a 
trolley track for two dough mixers. 

L. A. MacThompson, formerly of Wall 
Lake, Iowa, has taken over the Steam 
bakery at Norfolk, Neb: He is making a 
specialty of the wholesale end of the 
business, and is developing a nice ship- 
ping trade. Mr. MacThompson has 
placed an order for an additional mixer. 

H. P. McBride, who recently sold his 
chain of 14 grocery stores and bakeries 
in Minneapolis to an eastern corporation, 
was tendered a banquet by 60 of his for- 


time limit to March, and expect to start 
in actively on the campaign Jan. 1. They 
feel very optimistic, and do not expect 
to stop at the 1,000 mark. Each has a 
— personal following in the trade, 
and they will use this to the limit in at- 
tracting new members. 





Bread Prices Advanced 

Most of the wholesale and retail bak- 
ers of Minneapolis and St. Paul on Dec. 
15 advanced bread prices 1@2c to offset 
the increased cost of production. The 
general retail asking prices for the 1-lb 
loaf now are 11@12c, and for the 11-lb 
loaf 17@18c. <A few of the bakers have 
not as yet followed the advance, claiming 
that they still have some low-priced flour 
on hand, 

The wholesale price on the 1-lb 
wrapped loaf is now 9c, on the 1%-lb 
wrapped loaf, 13c. 


Following the announcement that 
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prices had been advanced, the state de- 
partment of agriculture warned bakers 
that they would be asked to show figures 
to justify the higher charges. The bak- 
ers, naturally, will welcome an investi- 
gation: of this kind, since a good many 
of them were doing business at cost or 
less under the old price schedule. 





The International Company 

A number of Washington bakers visit- 
ed the plant of the International Co., at 
Baltimore, and were greatly surprised at 
its size, the thoroughness of its equip- 
ment and the scope of the business. The 
buildings are six stories high, situated in 
the heart of the wholesale district, and 
so arranged as to make two complete fac- 
tories, separated by fire doors. In case 
of fire in one half of the plant, the other 
half can run day and night without in- 
terruption to business. Electricity — is 
used throughout, and all machines are 
operated by independent motors. 

The department on the third floor for 
the production of flavors is a marvel of 
efficiency. The experimental bakery, un- 
der charge of experienced bakers, is like 
a fully-equipped bakeshop, where pound 
cakes, sponge cakes, lady fingers and 
many other varieties are made with the 
firm’s products. The company also op- 
erates a school of instruction, and in- 
vites its patrons to send men from their 
shops to take advantage of the training 
afforded them in cake-baking. The sales- 
men of the company are also given an 
opportunity to spend a few weeks in 
the company’s bakery, and are given in- 
struction in the art of cake-baking and 
how to demonstrate their products on the 
road. Bakers are coming from all parts 
of the country to take advantage of this 
opportunity, and while in Baltimore, are 
guests of the firm. 

The chemical laboratory is completely 
equipped with every necessity and con- 
venience for the most thorough analytical 
work. All raw materials coming into the 
establishment are tested in this depart- 
ment before being used, and every manu- 
factured article is passed on by the lab- 
oratory several times each day to assure - 
its uniformity and to keep a constant 
check on the factory. 

All offices and departments of the fac- 
tory are connected by a telephone sys- 
tem which brings up the whole efficiency 
of the establishment. The delegation 
was particularly impressed, not only 
with the neatness and cleanliness of the 
whole plant but with the care and con- 
sideration the company shows for its em- 
ployees. There are metal lockers for all 
employees, shower baths for the men, and 
a restroom for the women. 


J. Harry Woorrwee. 





Good Newspaper Advertising 

The Memphis (Tenn.) Bread Co. is 
using full-page advertisements in its local 
press to further the sales of its Betsy 
Ross and Butternut bread. The adver- 
tisements are illustrated with pictures 
taken of the interior of the company’s 
bakery. 

The company, in its advertising, states 
that it is surprising how few people have 
a knowledge of the production of bread; 
that the really modern baking plant is a 
moving picture of the romance of nutri- 
tion; that engineering skill, mechanical 
ability and human physical efficiency are 
all combined to produce the most nearly 
perfect of all prepared human foods—a 
good loaf of bread. _ 

The advertising goes on to say: “Betsy 
Ross and Butternut Bread is made and 
sold in larger loaves, as the larger piece 
of dough better conveys to your table 
the real elements that are valuable. 
Bread is about the most important of 
everything that exists in the world, and 
about the least importance is attached to 
it. A perfect loaf of bread as it comes 
from the oven is as great a work of art 
as the most wonderful oil painting, and 
surely its mission is the most noble. 
More years of intense study and effort 
are required in developing the ability to 
produce perfect bread than to paint fine 
pictures. With the advancement of the 
human race to higher civilization, history 
simultaneously records the change from 
a meat to a cereal diet. Substitute bread 
for more expensive and less nutritious 
foods.” 
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BAKERS IN VARIOUS STATES 





News of the Baking Industry From Different Parts of the Country—Many 
New Shops Being Opened and Old Ones Being Enlarged 
—Gossip of the Trade 


PENNSYLVANIA 

J. D. Vaughn, Berwick, is erecting a 
bakery, two stories high, equipped with 
modern machinery. 

Founders’ Day was celebrated in a 
fitting manner at the Robert Boyd Ward 
Home for Children, Pittsburgh. The 
home is a memorial to the late head of 
the Ward Baking Co., who for many 
years resided in Pittsburgh. Mrs. R. B. 
Ward, New Rochelle, N. Y., attended the 
exercises. 

Anthony Pisa, Sharon, has opened a 
display bakery on State Street, equipped 
with a rotary gas oven. 

G. F..Mertz, for many years a baker 
at Reading, is dead, aged 71. Mr. Mertz 
installed the first continuous bake oven 
in ’ 

G. B. Van Hest, Camden, N. J., has 
filed suit against the Hutchinson Baking 
Co., Philadelphia, for $15,000, claiming 
he sustained severe injuries when run 
down by an auto-truck of the Hutchinson 
company. 

Harry Lueders is now with the Gun- 
zenhauser Baking Co., Lancaster. He 
was formerly connected with the Fleisch- 
mann Co., the Corby Co., and the Malt 
Diastase Co., as demonstrator. 

The Heimbach Baking Co., Allentown, 
gave a banquet to the department heads 
and wholesale salesmen. O. W. Heim- 
bach, president, presided, and talks were 
made by Wilson Woodring, treasurer; P. 
S. Rees, secretary; M. P. Schantz, of the 
board of directors; Walter Meitzler, head 
baker, and R. G. Fetzer, sales-manager. 

Koehler Bros., Rennsburg, presented 
the Fairmount Fire Co. of that place with 
two $100 Liberty Bonds in recognition of 
the splendid work done in saving their 
bakery during a recent fire. 

T. P. Higgins, late of the United States 
government service, has joined the forces 
of the Moore Bread Co., Philadelphia. 

The bakery of George Leopold, Johns- 
town, was damaged by fire. Repair work 
will start at once. 

The Penn Traffic Co., Johnstown, a 
subsidiary of the Cambria Steel Co., has 
installed a bakery in connection with its 
general store. 

Charles Hellman has his new bakery 
in operation at Irwin. 

Zabesk Bros., who bought the bakery of 
H. J. Miller, Manor Station, have closed. 

The Swartz Bros. department store, 
Johnstown, has installed a bakery. 

The Purity bakery, Oil City, has been 
sold by Martin Tack to Ford & Wigeand, 
of New Bethlehem. 

Benuch & Son have started a bakery 
at Republic. 





KENTUCKY 

T. F. Lashley has acquired the bakery 
of T. M. Baker, Elizabethtown. 

Henry Ellmers & Sons, 2600 West 
Market Street, Louisville, have started 
work on a one-story brick addition to 
their bakery. 

John Stehlin, South Preston Street, 
Louisville, has added the adjoining store- 
room to his bakery sales store. 

Henry Prinz, formerly manager of the 
Tip Top Baking Co., Louisville, has gone 
to Jeffersonville, Ind., where he has in- 
corporated the Model Baking Co., with 
$30,000 capital stock. The company has 
secured a lot on Pearl Street, between 
Spring and Elm, and will erect a modern 
bakery. The company is composed of 
Henry E., William P. and Blanche E. 
Prinz, with Henry Prinz as manager. 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
opened a shop at 304 West Market Street, 
Louisville. 

The Franklin County Bakeries, Frank- 
fort, with $4,000 capital stock, has been 
or by H. S. Smith, Moses Collins 
and L. A. Fusting. 

Kuhn & Rogers, Evansville, Ind., have 
opened a bakery at 334 East Market 
street, Louisville, to be known as the 
National System of Bakeries. 

Frank Fehr, of the Frank Fehr Brew- 
ing Co., Louisville, will convert one of 
the buildings operated by his company 
into a sugar plant. 


The monthly meeting of the Louisville 
Master Bakers’ Association was given 
over largely to the discussion of the re- 
port of the recent annual convention of 
the state organization. 

A New Sanitary System bakery has 
been opened at Twentieth and Madison 
Avenue, Covington. 

Wilmoth & Co. have sold their bakery 
at Paris to Sheehan & Co. 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
erected a large electric sign over its bak- 
ery at 326 West Jefferson Street, Louis- 
ville. 

Christ Werbaas and R. C. Brownie 
Gibbs have bought the Crescent bakery, 
313 West Main Street, Owensboro. 


MICHIGAN 

Alvin Paquin has opened a bakery at 
Trout Lake. 

Emerson Bros., of Burr Oak, have 
bought the bakery of Gustav Weber, 
White Pigeon. 

The Grennan Cake Corporation, of De- 
troit, entertained over 300 employees and 





ganized at Reigupent, Conn., with $3,000 
capital stock, by W..R., L. T. and F. A. 
Stanley. 

Ww. Vv. Voorhees, Freehold, N. H., has 
sold his bakery to Charles Wagner. 

The Arvidson Baking Co., 75 Ward 
S.reet, Worcester, Mass., will build an 
up-to-date bakery at Arwick and Quin- 
sigamond streets. The building will be 
two stories high and of concrete construc- 
tion, equipped with the latest modern 
baking appliances, and cost about $75,000. 

Logan-Johnson, Ltd., Boston, has been 
incorporated, with $1,500,000 capital 
stock, to manufacture bakery supplies. 
H. H. Logan is ea C. S. Penhallow 
treasurer, and G. K. Gardner director. 

The foundations have been completed 
for the big bakery of T. A. Houston & 


‘Co., on Forest Avenue, Portland, Maine. 


It will be seven stories high, 110x120, and 
cost about $350,000. 

S. Patterson, Inc., has been started at 
New London, Conn., with $30,000 capital 
stock, by S., Helene, and J. H. Patterson, 
and G. H. Roberts, to engage in the 
baking business. 

M. Danielson, 1203 River Street, Hyde 
Park, Mass., is adding another bread 
oven. 

The Brown-Beckwith Co., Dover, N. H., 
will erect a modern bakery, two stories 
high, of concrete construction, to cost 
about $60,000. 


The People’s Bakery, 


Co-operative 





FIOUL, ID oi we focescseccscccieccesseces 
Butter, Ib 
Lard, Ib 
Eggs, doz 
Sugar, Ib 
Raisins, lb 
Milk, qt 








Retail Food Prices 


The monthly Labor Review for November, published by the United States 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C., con- 
tains several interesting tables relative to retail prices on various food com- 
modities as they affect the cost of living. The following is taken from a 
table showing the average retail price in the United States on Sept. 14, 
1919, compared with the average price on the same date in 1918: 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE 


Increase 
Sept. 15, 1918 Sept. 15, 1919 per cent 
$0.099 $0.101 2 
-068 -073 7 
592 -657 11 
.336 .382 14 
-586 -632 s 
.096 -11 15 
.154 194 26 
.143 -157 10 


This shows that while flour and other commodities entering into the man- 
ufacture of bread, in the year covered, increased from 7 to 26 per cent, 
retail bread prices advanced only 2 per cent. 








friends at an old-fashioned harvest dance 
in celebration of the opening of its new 
plant. President P. H. Grennan headed 
the celebration, and an excellent luncheon 
was served. 

A. A. Borton has bought the bakery of 
A. A. Oberlin, Hillsdale. 

Claude Minor has sold his bakery at 
Leslie to William Featherly. 

John Shaughnessy has engaged in the 
baking business at Clarkston. 

The Skrzycki-Regan-Myers Co. has 
been incorporated at Detroit, with $100,- 
000 capital stock, by W. T. Skrzycki, W. 
J. Regan and Peter Myers, to engage in 
the baking business. 

A. R. Heald is erecting a building to 
house his bakery at Shelby. 

Charles Croope, Webberville, suffered 
a loss to his bakery of $15,000 by fire. 

The Oakland Baking Co., 102 Branch 
Street, Pontiac, is erecting a building at 
112 Branch Street, to be used as part of 
its bakery. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 

The Providence (R. 1.) Bakery has 
been opened at 82 Franklin Street, by 
Emil M. Fox. 

The Webster (Mass.) Bakery Corpo- 
ration has been organized, with $25,000 
capital stock, by Louis Sadkowski, Frank 
Kogut and Edward Spahl. 

erman Brahm has sold his bakery at 
Torrington, Conn., to Otto Pullig, of 
New York City. 

The Mayflower Baking Co., Bowditch 
Street, New Bedford, Mass., has been 
opened by D. J. Jarry and A. A. Barabe. 

J. F. Goddard, proprietor of the City 
bakery, Claremont, N. H., has bought the 
bakery of B. J. Noreau, which he will 
use for the making of bread, converting 
his other bakery into a pastry shop. Ex- 
tensive alterations will be made to both 


plants. 
The Stanley Cruller Co. has been or- 


Inc., has been incorporated at Portland, 
Maine, with $10,000 capital stock, by Saul 
Shulman, president, R. M. Bloom, treas- 
urer, and Israel Bornstein, secretary. 

W. E. Breagy, baker, 107 Fellsway 
Avenue, Medford, Mass., is bankrupt. 
Liabilities, $2,026; assets, $500. 

Osear Allison, baker, 175 Mechanic 
Street, Leominster, Mass., is bankrupt. 
Liabilities, $803; assets, $231. 

The Portland Federal System of Bak- 
eries No. 2, Inc., has been incorporated 
at Portland, Maine, with $10,000 capital 
stock, by Warner Brooks, president, W. 
H. Foss, treasurer, and R. M. Pennell, 
secretary. 

W. C. Meitchell, Bedford Street, Som- 
erville, Mass., has added a dough mixer, 
flour sifting and elevating outfit, molder 
and bread-wrapping machine. 

Elmore Pennington, baker, Springfield, 
Mass., is bankrupt. Liabilities, $1,090; 
assets, $329. 

The Twin Town Bakery Co. is located 
in its new building at the corner of Cot- 
tage and Main streets, Norway, Maine. 

John Moquin, wholesale baker, Burling- 
ton, Vt., has gone to Denver, Colo., where 
he will make his future home. His bak- 
ing business will be managed by his 
brother. 





INDIANA 

C. E. Beatty, Angola, will erect a 
modern bakery. 

Luther H, Merz, who served overseas 
as commanding officer of a divisional 
army bakery and who was promoted to 
the rank of major on his return to this 
country, has opened a modern bakery at 
1423 Calhoun Street, Fort Wayne. The 
shop will be known as the United States 
System of Bakeries, and will be under 
the management of Edgar W. Street. 

The Interstate Federal System of Bak- 
eries has been incorporated, to engage 
in the baking business at Marion, with 
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$50,000 capital stock, by O. I. Crawford, 

Mauvais, J. Reed and J. L: Oakes. 

ohn Shorb, South Whitley, has sold 

his bakery to Fred Griswold, of Monroe- 
ville 


The Marion (Ind.) Federal System of 
Bakeries, incorporated for $12,000 by J. 
W. Brimacombe, J. R. Reed and F. W. 
Holsten, will engage in the baking busi- 
ness at Marion. 

The Innovation Daytime Bakeries have 
a plant in operation at 200 Main Street, 
Evansville, and plans on opening a num- 
ber of shops. 

The “Nu-Way” Bakery Co. has its 
plant open at 510 South Fourth Street, 
Evansville. W. E. Ward and R. Jones, 
of Springfield, Ohio, are in charge of the 
bakery. 

Jacob L. Weiss, of the Weiss Bakery 
Co., Evansville, has returned from Cin- 
cinnati, where he went to buy machinery 
for the Grocers’ Quality Baking Co.’s 
wholesale bakery to be opened in Evans- 
ville. 

C. W. Steffy has acquired the interest 
of his partner, Joseph Hansel, in the 
“Home bakery, Goshen. 

The Walsh Baking Co., Evansville, will 
take over the plant of W. P. Walsh. New 
ovens and machinery will be installed, 
increasing the output about 25 per cent. 
A large addition will be made to the 
plant, and a two-story garage, 60x50, 
will be erected at a cost of $10,000. It 
will be equipped with a complete ma- 
chine-shop for the repairing of the firm’s 
auto-trucks, as the company will motor- 
ize its delivery equipment. 

The Hass sanitary bakery, Tipton, is 
undergoing general repairs. 

The American Baking Co. has been in- 
corporated, at Greensburg, with $100,000 
capital stock, by F. W. Gray as presi- 
dent, H. M. Walter secretary, and Earl 
Linken vice-president. ‘The plant of the 
American bakery will be taken over, and 
enlarged by the erection of a three-story 
brick building equipped with automatic 
machinery and steam ovens. 





OHIO 

T. E. Newcomb, for years the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) representative of the 
Fleischmann Co., has gone into the bak- 
ing business with James Martin, formerly 
manager of the Star Baking Co., Cleve- 
land. They have taken over the bakery 
of Herman Essig, at Lorain, Ohio, and 
will operate as the Perfection Bread Co. 
Before leaving Cleveland the Fleischmann 
employees gave Mr. Newcomb a farewell 
supper, and presented him with a silver 
loving cup, while a bunch of American 
Beauty roses were presented to Mrs. 
Newcomb. William Grimm acted as 
toastmaster for the affair, and made the 
presentation speech. Harry F. Blanch- 
ard, formerly of Hartford, Conn., suc- 
ceeded Mr. Newcomb at Cleveland. 

M. L. Johnston, sales representative of 
the East Iron & Machine Co., Lima, and 
formerly with the Werner & Pfleiderer 
Co., Saginaw, Mich., died at a hospital in 
New York City, where he had undergone 
an operation for acute appendicitis. 

A most unusual feat, that of moving 
a regular brick oven, foundation and all, 
and building a new bakery around it, 
was accomplished by F. W. Beck, of 
Crestline, whose shop burned. The oven, 
10x12 feet inside, with a 30-inch mouth 
door and iron fire construction, and 
weighing considerably over 100 tons, in- 
cluding the foundations, was of the 
Petersen make. It was moved from one 
side of the street to the other, and a 
building erected around it. 

Culp & Bermer has opened a bakery 
at Franklin. 

The Sanitary Baking Co. has been in- 
corporated at Akron, with $50,000 capital 
stock, by J. F. Schaefer and T. F. Mc- 
Consberidige: 

The Real Sanitary System of Bakeries 
has opened a store at Sixth and Plum 
streets, Cincinnati. 

The American Diamalt Co., Cincinnati, 
is erecting a three-story concrete build- 
ing, 53x55, for a grain-drying house. 

Fred Beck has his new bakery at Crest- 
line in operation. 

Cincinnati bakers are holding district 
meetings every two weeks, to arouse gen- 
eral interest among bakers and to enable 
them to obtain a greater amount of good 
from the work that is to be undertaken 
by the Merchant Bakers’ Club. 

“ G. M. Goetz, operating the Rotary 
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Dinner of the Havana Bakers at Their First Anniversary Meeting 


Baking Co. at Warsaw and Seton av- 
enues, Cincinnati, has taken a five-year 
lease on the building. 

The Louis XV Cake Shop has been 
opened in the Hotel Sinton Building, 
Cincinnati, where nothing but a high- 
grade line of French pastry will be sold. 

Samuel Schultz has taken over the 
Kiefaber Delicacy Co., on North Main 
Street, Dayton. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 

S. T. Gerkins has opened the South 
End bakery, on South Grand Avenue. 

The Soule Bakery Co. has increased 
its capital to $5,000. 

The Manewal-Jungewaelter Baking Co., 
with $60,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by L. A. Manewal, president; 
Frank Jungewaelter, L. A. Stuenkel, W. 
L. Manewal, and Frank Jungewaelter. 
L. A. Manewal is president of the Mane- 
wal Baking Co., St. Louis and East St. 


Louis. Frank Jungewaelter is the head 
of the Jungewaelter Baking Co., St. 
Louis. 


The Purity Bakeries Co. has leased a 
one-story building, 45x153, in which a 
modern wholesale bakery will be in- 
stalled. 

The American Bakery Co. will build an 
addition to its bakery at 2901-2903 He- 
bert Street. 

The explosion of a boiler in the bakery 
of William Serdt, 3155 Cherokee Street, 
caused damage to the extent of $5,000. 

George Angelich, operating two large 
restaurants, will open the Arco Bakery- 
Cafeteria, at Broadway and _ Locust 
Street, the equipment of which will cost 
about $50,000. 

G. E. Nestor, formerly in the baking 
business at Little Rock, Ark., has opened 
the New Nestor bakery in South St. 
Louis. 

Charles Pope has closed his bakery on 
Ridge Avenue. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 
Wade Gardner, Baltimore and Norfoik 
baker, has returned from Chicago and 
other western cities, where he went to in- 


construction on Madison Avenue, Balti- 
more, 

Charles Schmidt, president, Duane R. 
Rice, treasurer, F. W. Miller, auditor, of 
the City Baking Co., have returned from 
a week’s trip to Boston, Providence, New 
York, ete., where they went to ideas 
to embody into the extensive improve- 


ments now under way by the City Bak- 
ing Co. 

Lewis Blaustein, 612 Water Street, 
with a party of friends, motored to New 
York to investigate the flour and sugar 
situation. He has installed a large sift- 
ing, blending and mixing plant in his 
recently acquired three-story brick ware- 
house at the above address. 

S. Hauswald & Sons, 2700 Edmondson 
Avenue, have completed a large addition 
to their bakery. They have added an- 
other steam bread oven and two auto- 
trucks. J. Harry Woorree. 





With the close of the active building 
season the United States faces a housing 
shortage equal to the needs of 4,000,000 
people. 








Bakery Brands Registered 


The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by 
the Patent Office at Washington: 

“Paradise-Farm”; No. 103,777. Owner, 
Gould, Wells & Blackburn Co., Madison, 
Wis. Used on macaroni, spaghetti and 
noodles. 

“Monument,” and figure of Washing- 
ton monument; No. 109,738. Owner, 
Henry Blewett & Son, Inc., Somerville, 
Mass. Used on bread. 

“Tdeal Icing,” in diamond; No. 112,838. 
Owner, Emil Probst, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Used on icing for cake and bread. 

“Majic,” in form of a cross; No, 116,- 
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637.> Owner, Charles Frank Bubenik, St. 
Louis. Used on food powders’ in the 
making of puddings and cakes. 

“Louis Sherry”; No. 119,779. Owner, 
Louis Sherry, Inc., New York. Used on 
pies, tartlets, rolls and French bread. 

“Community”; No. 121,164. Owner, 
Ward Bros. Co., Inc., Buffalo and Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Used on bread and cake. 

“I-Want-K-Ky-Kone”; No. 121,470. 
Owner, Serophen G. Hagopian, Chicago. 
Used on ice cream cones. 


“Butter-Maid”; No. 121,762. Owner, 
William B. Fink, New York. Used on 


bread, cakes and. biscuits. 
“Tops All”; No. 121,781. Owner, Pratt 
Bread Co., Boston. Used on bread. 
“E-A Co”; No. 122,981. Owner, Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn. 
Used on bread. 





Death of George Manewal 

George Manewal, 65 years old, presi- 
dent of the Manewal Bread Co., one of 
the largest individual bakery concerns in 
St. Louis, died Dec. 7, as a result of 
pneumonia, following a slight operation. 
Mr. Manewal had been connected with 
the bakery trade for the last 35 years. 
He is survived by his widow, three sons 
and two daughters. 





Higher Flour and Sugar Prices 


V. A. Tracy, vice-president and man- 
ager Purity Biscuit So., Salt Lake City, 
Utah: We look for higher prices on 
flour immediately after the first of the 
year. In fact, there has been a steady 
increase in the price in this market for 
the past three months. We are selling 
bulk crackers too cheap, based on present 
cost of flour and containers, and are 
quite sure that a further advance in bulk 
sponge goods is imperative within the 
next few weeks. 

We are fortunate in this locality, and 
have plenty of beet. sugar for our local 
requirements, which is also true as to 
coal. The Utah mines have not been idle 
this fall, The miners did not strike in 
this state, and our production has been 
considerably above normal. 
week we were placed on the same basis as 
the rest of the United States as to coal 
distribution, but that has now been re- 
moved. 

We look for higher sugar prices, which 
will necessarily be reflected in higher 
prices on sweet goods from all manufac- 
turers, including cracker concerns. We 
are very optimistic as to business condi- 
tions next year. 


— 


Havana Bakers in Session: First Anniversary Meeting of the “Havana Bakers’ Co. 5. A.” 
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BAKERY NOTES 
CALIFORNIA : 

Fred Seeger has sold the Excelsior 
ye me bakery, San Francisco, to Frank 

‘om 

The Faultless bakery, San Jose, is now 
operated by G. W. Golds and J. Gat- 
ter, Jr. 

The Pioneer Bakery, Blythe, has been 
sold to Krok Bros. by R. Durig. 

Shouten & Biederman have purchased 
the Model bakery at Santa Monica. 

W. L. Brown has been succeeded by 
John Thompson in the bakery business 
at Vacaville. 

J. L. Cramer has sold his bakery at 
San Jose to Todd & Corbett. 


ILLINOIS 


Paul G. Schuh and his son have opened 
a.modern new bakery at Cairo. An elec- 
tric oven is used. 

Neddermann Bros. 
their bakery at Pekin. 

The Poseyville bakery has been sold to 
Finley Bros. 

W. H. Wetzel expects to open a Yankee 
System bakery at Mount Carmel about 
Jan. 1. 

Walter Moehr has opened a bakery at 
Rock Island. 

F. A. Lottinville has bought the bakery 
of Frank Stuart at Hoopeston. 

Otis Bowman has sold his bakery at 
Lewistown to Abner Eveland. 

John Feurer, son of Jacob Feurer, a 
Chicago baker, will open a Bake-Rite 
System bakery at La Salle. 

Conrad Bros, have opened a bakery at 
Williamsville. 


are remodeling 


INDIANA 


A Federal bakery has been opened at 
Warsaw. 

The Dearborn Baking Co., Aurora, 
has bought property at 427 Second Street. 

W. S. Watson is adding new machinery 
in his bakery at Salem. 

The O. K. bakery, Evansville, is hav- 
ing plans drawn for a new plant. 

A Federal bakery has been opened at 
Brazil. 

Paxton & Herman, Evansville, will 
erect a modern bakery at Mary and 
Virginia streets, to cost about $40,000. 


MICHIGAN 


Most of the bakers of Jackson have 
advanced the price of bread Ic per loaf. 


A Federal bakery has been opened’ 


at Monroe. 

The City bakery, Grand Rapids, is add- 
ing another story to its plant, and will 
install new equipment. 

The Berdan Baking Co., Bay City, is 
building an addition, to cost $30,000. 

The White bakery, Owosso, has in- 
stalled new machinery and made other 
improvements. 

The bakers of Flint have advanced the 
price of bread Ic per loaf. 

The Cable-Draper Co., Detroit, will 
erect a. bakery on Wabasha Avenue, be- 
tween Marquette and Ferry, to cost about 
$28,000. 

Laidlam & Parmalee have opened a 
bakery at Manistee. 


MISSOURI 


Charles Lang, of Chicago, expects to 
open a modern bakery at Jefferson City. 

C. P. Luckens has opened a bakery in 
Kansas City, having sold his interest in 
the White Bakery Co., St. Charles. 

Fred Clark has opened a bakery in 
Joplin. 

arry Canby has engaged in the bak- 

ery business at Joplin. 

Mottle & Coffey have purchased the 
bakery of. Frank Hauck at Elsberry. 


NEBRASKA 


A. L. Fetterlin has opened a bakery 
at Plymouth. 

The-Qmaha and Council Bluffs Master 
Bakers’ Association has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: J. J. Markley, president; 
C. Ortman, secretary; J. Rumford, treas- 
urer, 

G. T. Starsburg will open a bakery 
tthe Owl Cafe, Crawford 

T wl Cafe, Crawford, expects to 
add a bakery. 

Ray Musselman has opened a bakery 
at Petersburg. 

A. A. Bakke, Omaha, is building an 
addition to his hakery. 

Ernest Lindgren has bought the Wayne 


ry. 
The Nebraska Federal System of Bak- 
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eries has been incorporated, with $25,000 
capital stock, A. G, Gellerman, L. H. 
Reif, J. L. Oakes, J. R..Lans. Head- 
quarters will be at Nebraska City, and a 
bakery has already been opened. in that 


city. 
Te B. J. Vasak bakery, Wilber, has 
been sold to M. J..Sklenar. ' . 


OHIO 

The bakery and residence of William 
Kemplar, Steubenville, recently was dam- 
aged $5,000 by fire. 

J. E, Shetterly has opened a bakery at 
343 East Fifth Street, Dayton. 

The B and C Baking Co., Dayton, will 
build an addition to cost about $16,000. 

A Federal bakery has been opened at 
Elyria. 

OKLAHOMA 

A Bake-Rite bakery has been opened 
at Enid. 

E. L. Hatchell has sold his bakery and 
restaurant at Cordell to Stathos & 
Mitchell. 

The Silver Moon bakery, Picher, 
burned recently. Loss about $1,000, with 
no insurance. 

W. W. Williamson, of the Quality bak- 
ery, Broken Arrow, has bought a new 
building for his shop. 

S. W. Pemberton, who operates the 
City bakery, Poteau, will build an addi- 
tion. 

The Van Antwerp bakery, Edmond, 
has been closed by order of the state 
board of health. 

OREGON 

The Lincoln County bakery has been 
opened by Charles Ullrich at Toledo. 

All bakers of Eugene but one have ad- 
vanced the price of bread le per loaf. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

E. F. Schadler, baker, of Blandon, ex- 
pects to build a bakery at Fleetwood. 
When finished, he will close his plant at 
Blandon. 

The new bakery of Hyman Reiter, 
Tarentum, is completed at a cost of about 
$12,000. 

A. E. Coen has bought the bakery of 
A. J. Templeton, Connellsville. 

Martin & Pegray have opened a bakery 
at Uniontown. 

Evan Bros. have sold their bakery at 
Pitcairn to E. Koch. 


WISCONSIN 


Herman Kernan, baker, Sheboygan, is 
bankrupt. Liabilities, $4,192; assets $2,- 
338, with $935 exempt. 

Albert Bartholf has opened a bakery 
at East Troy. 

A bakery has been opened in Water- 
town by Thorne & Doolittle. 

J. V. Micksch, Green Bay, has installed 
an automatic bread-wrapping machine, 
molder and rounder. 

_ The Willaert bakery, Green Bay, has 
added an automatic proofer. 





Some Common-Sense Advice 


John M. Hartley, secretary of the Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association of America, Chi- 
cago, recently sent the following bulletin 
to the members of his association: 

“Yet a little sleep... . . So shall thy 
poverty come as one that travelleth; and 
thy want as an armed man.’—Proverbs, 
24 :33-34. 

“Would advise that you arrange for a 
local fuel committee, that can watch 
events and reach the Fuel Administra- 
tion. This is the time to take foresight 
to prevent serious shortage in flour and 
other stocks. Arrange to unite with local 
flour and supply men to secure shipments 
and production. The Fuel Administra- 
tion has refused a request to grant flour 
mills priority in the allotment of coal. 
We find flour stocks are not high. Mills 
are closing for lack of fuel. Minneapolis 
in best position, reporting from two to 
five weeks’ supply of coal on hand at 
various plants, but transportation will be 
increasingly affected. Even if the, miners 
return to work tomorrow, only a kind 
Providence can send weather that will 
allow industry to catch up before sum- 
mer 


“The time to act is now. Prepare by 
organizing your fuel committee and co- 


operate with the allied trades. 
“Let us that the supply of sugar 
in future will care for the demand, with 


the further hope that the indecision of 
the past months has not fatally injured 


our chance of securing what we need at 
a fair price. To ‘strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel’ is getting a fixed habit, 
resulting in ?c for sugar and ??$ for 
coal. Time and common-sense make the 
only liniment to cure that strain. 

“Did you ever pay more for supplies 
and materials?” 





Canadian Bakery Notes 

Toronto, Onr., Dec. 20.—A recent bul- 
letin from Ottawa shows the average cost 
of flour per bbl in Canada to be going 
down. 

Official information shows the per cap- 
ita consumption of bread in Canada to 
steadily increasing. This is attributed to 
the relative cheapness of the loaf, which 
is still much below any other form of 
food in cost per unit. 

The average cost of bakers’ bread in 
Canada is 7.06c lb delivered. The rec- 
ords show this price to have been station- 
ary for some time. This price is made 
up of the following items: flour, 4.04c 
per lb of bread; ingredients, .58c; baking, 
-73c; delivery, 1.12c; management and 
overhead, .57c; total, 7.06c. 

A meeting of bakers was held here 
recently for the purpose of discussing 
the position of the flour market in Can- 
ada with reference to supplies and prices. 
There is a feeling abroad that prices will 
be higher in the near future. As the 
trade has no definite information to go 
upon, its gatherings of this kind lead to 
no definite results so far as policies to 
be followed are concerned. This whole 
matter is in the hands of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, which has given no hint as 
to what it intends doing in response to 
removal of United States embargo. 
Should the Canadian flour market find 
its way to the level of United States 
market there will be an advance in bread 
at the same time. 


A. H. Battey. 





Spanish Sugar Production 

The approximate area devoted to the 
cultivation of sugar cane in Spain during 
1918 was 4,744 acres, yielding 86,423 tons 
of cane. During the 1918-19 season 163,- 
089 acres were devoted to sugar-beet cul- 
tivation, yielding 672,762 tons, according 
to the registration of entries at the mills 
until Dec. 31, 1918. The price paid for 
cane at the mills fluctuated between $7.02 
and $9.72 per ton; while sugar beets 
brought from $11.70 to $18. 

Cane entering Spanish sugar mills in 
1918 amounted to 86,424 tons, in contrast 
to 63,763 in 1917; 5,713 tons of refined 
cane sugar were produced, compared with 
4,584 in 1917, an increase of 1,129 tons. 

The beet-sugar campaign year is con- 
sidered as beginning on July 1 and end- 
ing June 30 the following year. During 
the 1917-18. campaign 1,216,781 tons. of 
beets entered the mills and 139,995 tons 
of sugar were produced, whereas during 
the 1916-17 campaign 1,005,493 -tons. of 
beets were converted into 126,354 tons of 
sugar. 





Bakers’ Flour Stocks Not Heavy 

E. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro, Vt: The 
coal situation has not affected New Eng- 
land to any extent. Indirectly it may 
affect it on account of the period which 
the flour mills are closed. Bakers are not 
heavily stocked. There are a few who 
have flour to carry them until next spring, 
but the majority have not, and have only 
anticipated their wants about 60 days. 
We find a good many millers have turned 
to Kansas flours, and are making some 
inquiry relative to soft wheat patents. We 
believe if the mills had been allowed to 
run freely early in the year, and the goy- 
ernment regulations had been  side- 
tracked, conditions would have been much 
different at the present time. 





Corporate Stock 


A recently reported decision of the 


Pennsylvania supreme court upholds the 
right of Charles Orcutt, Philadelphia, to 
retain stock issued to him by the Colo- 
nial Biscuit Co. on reorganization of that 
corporation. (107 Atl. 315.) 

The shares were issued by authority of 
the company’s directors, as compensation 
for services in bringing about the reor- 
ganization; but a subsequent board de- 
manded cancellation of the stock so is- 
sued, as being unauthorized. 

“The stock issued to the defendant was 


December 24, 1919 


for services rendered the corporation,” 
reads the opinion, “the value of which 
was determined by the directors of the 
company. Thé com tion allowed for 
the services may have inclined toward 
extravagance, but that is not a matter for 
our consideration. It is impossible to 
derive any fraudulent intent on the part 
of the directors in connection therewith.” 
A. L. H. Sraeer. 





Birmingham Master Bakers 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Birmingham (Ala.) Association of Mas- 
ter. Bakers was one of the best held for 
some time. F. C. Stadelhofer, of the 
Fleischmann Co., talked on “Present Day 
Bakeshop Costs,” covering in detail the 
manufacturing costs in bread-baking, and 
gave the bakers. some ideas about 
figuring costs; C. A. Miller, of the adver- 
tising department of the Fleischmann 
Co., spoke on co-operative advertising. 

The Birmingham bakers have decided 
to put on a two months’ campaign of co- 
operative advertising, using the “Two 
Slices for One.” The industry in Bir- 
mingham is in good condition, with pros- 
pects of a much larger business for 1920. 





Price of Bakery Supplies 
_ Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sugar, beet granulated, lb 12c. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 27c. 

Canned apples, No. 10 can, 50c. 

Canned peaches, No. 10 can, 85c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 90c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 80c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 40c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, 1b in cases 20c. 

Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 17c, 

Currants, lb in cases 25c. 


' COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $13.34. 
Lard, tierces, lb 26c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.75 @7.25. 
Canned ‘peaches, gallons, doz $9.50@10. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $15.50@16. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 80c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 77c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 18c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 18 %c, 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 17@19c. 
Currants, lb in cases 26%c, 

MINNEAPOLIS 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $12.05. 
Compound, Ib 20c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 20c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $7.25. 
Canned peaches, peeled, gallons, doz $10.50. 
Canned peaches, unpeeled, gallons, doz $7.50. 


Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $18. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 78c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 70c. 


Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 23c, 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 2Ic. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 18c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 28c. 


ST. LOUIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $19.50. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $13. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $2. 
Lard, tierces, lb 27c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $6.50. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 22c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 19c, 
Currants, lb in cases 27c. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $20.63. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $11.20. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.75. 
Lard, tierces, lb 27c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $7. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $1.20. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 23c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 18% c. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sugar, cane granulated, Ib 9%c. 

Sugar, beet granulated, lb 13@20c. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, lb 25@26%c. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 27c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6@7. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $10@11. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $15. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 80c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 67c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 25c, 
Raisins, Sultanas, ib in cases 21c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 18 %c., 
Currants, Ib in cases 26c. 





Japanese Increase Production of Rice 
Commercial Attaché Abbott cabled 
from Tokyo under recent date that the 
second official forecast of the rice crop 
of Japan places the yield at 310,500,000 
bus, or 30,000,000 above the average. 





Ecuadorian Railroad Contract 

American Minister Hartman reports 
from Quito, Ecuador, that a bill has 
passed both houses of congress authoriz- 
ing the president to enter into a contract 
with the “Chilean-Ecuadorian” syndicate 
for the construction of a railway from 
Puerto Bolivar to the Oriente, by way 
of Cuenca and Loja. 
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New York, N. Y., Dec. 20.—This is 
the time for far-seeing investors to fill 
up their strong-boxes with the cream of 
American investment securities. Owing 
to the heavy selling of bonds for the 
purpose of showing losses in income tax 
schedules, the highest grade bonds in the 
United States are now at about the low- 
est price level touched in a generation. 
It has been an extraordinary decline, and 
so far as the railroad issues are con- 
cerned is explained in part by the uncer- 
tainty as to, the future of the second 
greatest American industry. It is ‘natu- 
ral for investors to show nervousness 
about the railroad outlook, but there is 
good reason to believe that the situation 
is improving and that a satisfactory law 
will be enacted before long. In the mean- 
time there may be occasional declines, but 
excellent railroad bonds are selling today 
at a price-level which shows for the in- 
vestor an abnormally generous income 
return, 


YEAR-END SETTLEMENT 


The banks are arranging.to finance the 
important Dec. 31 financial settlements. 
The indications are that all engagements 
will be met without any sensational dis- 
turbance in the money market. It is 
expected that between $200,000,000 and 
$300,000,000 will be involved, although the 
payments will be distributed throughout 
the month and not be financed at one 
time. Besides these engagements, there 
are also various maturities which have 
to be provided for, but owing to the fore- 
sight of the Federal Reserve Board five 
weeks ago in forcing a reduction of bank 
loans based on speculative collateral, the 
money market is in a much better posi- 
tion to provide for these tremendous en- 
gagements. After the turn of the year, 
when the dividend money flows back to 
New York City again, there will be an 
increased supply of funds available for 
call loans. Until the coming settlement 
is adjusted, however, the money market 
will be pretty active and firm, for the 
closing week is always a period in which 
the lenders have the best of the argu- 
ment. 

PROHIBITION 


Surprise was occasioned in some quar- 
ters at the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the liquor case. But those who have fol- 
lowed the situation closely took the view 
that the court would uphold the law and 
render the decision that it did. The in- 
dications are that with the fuller com- 
pliance with the statute, the elimination 
of waste caused by liquor will become a 
factor of immense importance in Ameri- 
can industrial affairs. The president of 
one of the greatest corporations allied 
with the Standard Oil Co, takes the view 
that nation-wide prohibition would be the 
greatest help to labor, and of immense 
benefit in enlarging the industrial output. 

All the world is watching this unique 
experiment, and although a great many 
objections have been raised, the whole 
country is gradually adjusting its affairs 
to the new order of things. Whatever 


-the feelings about the moral issue in- 


volved, any increase in human efficiency 
which observance of the new law will 
bring about will be of immense value to 
the nation at a time when all the world 
is calling for American merchandise and 
supplies and the demands from domestic 
consumers are enlarging. 


RECORD FINANCING 


During the year just closing a record 
amount of financing was put through in 
the United States. Altogether more than 
$10,000,000,000 of new security issues 
were floated in this country. Of this total 
the foreign issues were prominent, al- 
though it cannot be said that the Ameri- 
ean public has yet been educated to pur- 
chase large blocks of securities of for- 


eign origin. It is probable, however, that 
many other loans will be brought out by 
foreign borrowers after the turn of the 
year. 

It is an interesting situation, and one 
which will be governed largely by the 
requirements of domestic corporations. 
None of the great issuing banking houses 
will consent to bring out foreign loans 
if by so doing they will disturb the mar- 


-ket for our own securities. An immense 


amount of financing must be done by the 
railroads as soon as it is possible for 
their managers to appeal successfully to 
the investment market. At least $1,000,- 
000,000 a year should be raised, for the 
railroads for several years to come. 
These great properties were worked hard 
throughout the war, and since they re- 
ceived meager appropriations for im- 
provements and new mileage before the 
European turmoil began, it is apparent 
that they are in need of funds to pro- 
vide necessary rolling stock and equip- 
ment. 
HIGH LIVING COSTS 


Students of economic conditions will 
agree with Secretary Glass that govern- 
mental expenditures are the fundamental 
factor in increasing the cost of living. 
The interest on the various United States 
loans put out during the World-War 
period, $1,017,500,000, exceeds the largest 
sum appropriated by Congress for all 
expenses during any year prior to 1914. 
It is evident that various government, 
banking and commercial interests will 
support a campaign to reduce public and 
private extravagance during 1920. It is 
to be hoped that this will succeed, for 
there is no doubt that excessive outlays 
for luxuries are a strong factor in add- 
ing to the cost of the nation’s market 
basket. 

It is to be hoped also that excess profit 
taxes will be abandoned, for the govern- 
ment has discovered that they encourage 
extravagant expenditures and put a pre- 
mium upon over-capitalization. This tax 
is also regarded as a penalty upon brains 
and enterprise. Any such burden as that 
in this land of individual initiative is 
sure to be unsettling. It is not clear, 
however, just what changes Congress will 
make in the tax system, for it is always 
difficult to do away with such a charge 
after it has been once imposed. 


NEW DWELLINGS 


There never has been as much building 
activity at this season before. Although 
the cost of construction is virtually at 
record figures, the demand for increased 
housing accommodations is so great as to 
make it profitable for investors and build- 
ers to put up new structures with the 
least possible delay. The records show 
that there never was as much building 
before, and if it were possible to pro- 
vide several hundred thousand new dwell- 
ings over night, they could be quickly 
rented if they were located near centers 
of industrial activity. Besides these 
structures, there is also a heavy shortage 
of factory and business buildings in vari- 
ous sections of the country. 

A movement has been started to ‘cut 
short ‘the operations of dishonest pro- 
moters who put up paper-shell dwellings 
so as to sell them at a quick profit. These 
parasites do a great deal of harm and 
bring misery and suffering to thousands 
of people who find that they have made 
unsatisfactory purchases, 


THE RAILROADS 


Much interesting history is being writ- 
ten in these days of railroad legislation 
and near-legislation. United States rail- 
roads now haul five times as much traffic 
as they carried 30 years ago. This busi- 
ness is enlarging, and it must increase as 
the country gets larger. A satisfactory 
system of operating the railroads under 


private ownership will be evolved as-a 
con of the hard study being — 
the subject by engineering experts, a 


_ Ciers, business men, government officials, 


and railroad. managers. ee, b 

An immense amount of bank credit has 
been tied up through delayed grain shi 
ments from the West. Heavy loans m 
upon freight “lost” in a great blockade 
have to be renewed until the merchandise 
can be converted into cash, It has been 
estimated that nearly $100,000,000 was 
tied up at one time during the recent 
congestion of grain at elevators and in 
fields near railroad sidings. 

The Railroad Administration has had 
a difficult time of it, and it is clear that 
whatever action is taken by Congress 
with reference to restoring the railroads 
to private ownership, an effort will be 
made to continue the system of inter- 
changing rolling stock and the joint use 
of terminals. It is of the highest im- 
portance, however, for the American peo- 
ple to have the most up-to-date and per- 
fect working railroad machinery in the 
world. The country is growing fast and 
traffic is growing with it. The railroads 
must keep abreast of the times and pro- 
vide the facilities which the public needs 
at this time of industrial rush and busi- 
ness activity. 


FOREIGN TRADE LOANS 


Fresh interest has been shown in the 
foreign credit situation by the passage 
of the Edge bill and the extraordinary 
weakness in foreign exchange, Negotia- 
tions are now under way which may re- 
sult in listing on the New York Stock 
Exchange internal foreign loans of the 
allied countries, so that American invest- 
ment support may be sufficient to provide 
the funds needed to put the European 
countries upon their pre-war producing 
basis again. After the year-end finan- 
cial settlement is out of the way, the 
leading banking interests may be expect- 
ed to take some action towards granting 
the credits which must be provided if 
European clients of American producers 
and manufacturers are able to execute 
large buying orders in the United States. 


SPECULATION 


Public interest in the stock market has 
increased of late. It has been manifest- 
ed largely in the oil shares and the steel 
stocks. The bears have oversold the mar- 
ket in some sections. Although there are 
uncertainties to contend with, and a seri- 
ous railroad problem to work out, the 
strong points more than offset the weak 
ones. There is good reason to believe 
that January will see some interesting 
stock markets. Should the railroad legis- 
lation be satisfactory, it is probable that 
the great group of stocks that have been 
neglected so long will come into their 
own again, The industrial corporations 
will also be benefited by any action taken 
to release the orders tied up by the 
failure of bankers and business men to 
provide the necessary foreign credit ar- 
rangements. 





Irish Agriculture Prospers 

Reports were submitted at the annual 
meeting of the Irish Agricultural Or- 
ganization Society recently, showing that 
the co-operative movement has been a 
great success in Ireland. During the past 
year there has been an increase in turn- 
over from £7,500,000 to over £9,000,000. 
Sir Horace Plunkett, who presided at the 
meeting, while recalling the fact that the 
society was not political and included 
men of all parties, condemned any . 
ernmental proposal for dividing Ireland 
into two parts. 





Saccharin Under a Ban 

Invranapous, Inp., Dec. 20.—I. C. Mill- 
er, acting state food and drug commis- 
sioner for Indiana, has issued notice that 
bakers and food manufacturers general- 
ly in the state are forbidden to use 
saccharin for sweetening foods, and that 
the use of the chemical in foods intended 
for interstate commerce also’is banned. 
Reports had been received that there was 
a temptation to use saccharin, on ac- 
count of the shortage of sugar. 

“Saccharin,” said Mr. Miller, “is a 
coal-tar product without food value. It 
is not a sugar substitute in the sense 
that it contains the essential elements 
that make sugar a food necessity. The 


1437 
as to whether its use is harm- 

ul is now in process of adjudication. 
_. “The federal government forbids the 
use of saccharin for sweetening foods 
that are in interstate commerce, and In- 
diana food manufacturers are forbidden 
to use it, under the food laws of the 
state. Saccharin is in no sense ‘equal’ to 
a similar volume of sugar.” ; : 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


Flour Output to Dee. 12 
Grain Corporation estimates of weekly 
flour output, wheat receipts and wheat stocks 
(000’s omitted): 





Flour output Total for 
bbis year,* bbis 
Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 









Dec. 12 2,877 3,275 67,730 57,595 
Dec. 5 2,956 3,126 64,853 64,320 
Nov. 28 .. 3,179 2,739 61,897 61,194 
Nov. 21. 3,147 2,747 68,718 48,455 
Nov. 14. 8,130 2,532 65,571 46,708 
Nov. 7... 3,209 2,194 62,433 43,176 
Oct. 31 3,340 2,294 49,224 40,982 
Oct, 24 3,350 2,530 45,884 38,688 


3,394 2,660 42,534 36,158 
8,503 2,814 39,140 33,498 
3,316 2,754 35,637 30,684 
3,512 38,270 32,321 27,930 
3,270 8,285 28,809 24,931 
3,285 2,976 25,539 22,097 
2,976 2,674 22,254 19,241 





Aug. 29....... 2,904 2,131 19,278 16,567 
Aug. 22....... 2,837 2,499 16,374 14,436 
AUG. 16 204 sccr 2,633 2,387 18,637 11,937 
Aug. B ...rceee 2,515 2,284 10,904 9,550 
AUB. 1 oc crceee 2,121 1,947 8,389 17,266 
July 25 ....... 1,976 1,870 6,268 5,319 
July 18 ....... 1,753 1,590 4,292 2,449 
July Tl ....... 1,396 1,178 2,539 1,859 
Tuly 4 wcecees 1,143 681 1,143 681 
June 27 ...... 1,525 1,400 121,130 115,373 
June 20 ...... 1,670 1,383 119,605 113,973 
June 13 ...... 1,797 1,411 117,935 112,590 
June 6 ....... 1,923 1,407 116,138 111,390 
May 30 ....... 2,071 1,283 114,215 109,983 
May 23 ....... 2,378 1,663 112,144 108,700 
May 16 ....... 2,671 1,662 109,537 107,038 
May 9 ..c.cse> 2,553 1,569 107,000 105,000 


WHEAT (BUS) 
7~Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Dec. 12t 8,042 15,124 261,892 256,619 















Dec, 11,113 18,932 268,521 257,234 
Nov. + 11,140 15,516 274,412 253,922 
Nov. 13,531 13,311 283,841 271,485 
Nov. 12,376 14,349 288,432 291,089 
Nov. 15,460 13,673 293,406 292,435 
Oct. 18,819 15,597 293,993 287,881 
Oct. 20,774 20,350 288,504 271,373 
Oct. 19,398 27,884 288,604 271,373 
Oct. 19,445 26,535 288,320 262,905 
Oct, 24,187 27,559 281,671 253,337 
Sept. 25,830 31,690 271,852 243,329 
Sept. 28,856 30,847:264,779 220,560 
Sept. 30,846 35,941 254,817 196,540 
Sept. «++ 35,941 34,394 239,883 176,222 


32,270 214,838 160,412 
30,030 189,353 142,963 
30,093 164,271 125,292 
35,564 140,273 109,715 
42,662 108,330 89,317 
40,283 80,638 64,544 
32,516 63,824 43,698 
22,771 40,961 28,732 
9,862 37,053 17,731 
3,609 37,589 14,269 
1,695 43,234 14,321 
1,711 49,633 18,599 
1,840 65,278 22,121 
2,033 65,824 26,537 
2,230 74,489 29,117 
3,476 83,000 31,000 
3,007 96,000 34,000 

*Fiscal years beginning July 1. tTotal re- 
ceipts, June 27 to Dec. 12, 625,484,000 bus, 
against 621,810,000 a year ago. 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(July 1 to Dec. 12) 


1919 1918 
Wheat, bus .......... 72,764,000 89,316,000 
Flour, bbis ........... 7,857,000 8,313,000 


Totals as wheat, bus. .108,119,000 126,726,000 





Exports for Week Ended Dec. 13, 1919 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 754,860 ..... 92,896 804,378 
Portland, “ 

Maine ...1,565,000 ..... 178,000 3 ...... 
Boston .... 24,000  ..... a Me 
Philadelphia 395,000 ..... 48,000 ....06 
Baltimore... 718,000 ..... CA Rares 


0 
N. Orleans.. 215,000 18,000 44,000 90,000 
Port Arthur, 
DOwAs ..-. WOO CGO csces  csice §=sasses 
Galveston .. 387,000 ..... sesee seaves 
Montreal ... 476,000 ..... 7,008... obvi ca 





Tots., wk.4,694,860 18,000 512,896 894,378 
Prev. week.4,663,845 10,129 548,937 849,491 
CROP YEAR EXPORTS 
Exports from United States and Canadian 

ports from July 1 to Dec. 13, 1919: 


WHORE, WOE bo na Conca cacsacaois 89,025,769 
WIOUP, BB ic ccccccvcoccccccesis 10,804,267 
Totals as wheat, bus ...........- 138,872,970 
Corm, DUR .cccccccgsvcvecce eeaees 1,301,320 
Oate, DUB 2.2... ccccccccccesvcess 25,522,956 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments..by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbis, from 
Jan, 1, 1919, to Dec. 13, 1919, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 
c—Output— --Expor' 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ...16,546 13,63@ 860 1,072 
St. Paul ....... 549 256 vee 
Duluth-Superior 1,070 846 


“ee 





Outside mills ..11.225 9,248 “1788 
Totals ....... 29,390 23,980 987 1,368 
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Toronto, Ont., Dec. 20, 1919 








There is still a considerable demand for 
spring wheat flour in eastern Canada. 
Buyers are keeping their stocks up to 
the limit in anticipation of an advance in 
prices when the opening of United States 
markets is accomplished. At present 
there is no sign of that event but action 
cannot be long deferred. 

The Wheat Board is not at present in 
the market for export flour, the only 
business of this kind being the usual 
orders from Newfoundland and other 
markets that are open to direct shipment 
from mills. 

Quotations: standard grade _ spring 
wheat flour, $10.90 bbl, in 98-lb bags, net 
cash terms, delivered Ontario points; 
winter wheat flour, $9.30@9.40 bbl, To- 
ronto and Montreal, packed in second- 
hand jute bags. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for bran is beyond the supply, 
while shorts are dragging a little. Prices 
for the latter are being shaded on some 
car-lot sales. The quotation for bran is 
$45 ton, in mixed cars with flour, deliv- 
ered Ontario points; shorts, $52, in bags. 

WHEAT 

The market for Ontario soft winter 
wheat is glutted. Mills cannot take all 
offerings for the reason that there is but 
little demand for the flour. The opening 
of United States market would bring 
great relief to farmers having wheat to 
sell if Canadian restrictions were also 
removed. Manitoba wheat is in fair sup- 
ply at Ontario lake ports but distribution 
is unequal and some mills are losing a 
good deal of time for want of wheat. 
Prices: No. 2 red or white winter, $2.30 
bu, in store, Montreal, or $1.95@2 bu, 
in wagons at country points, according 
to freight. No quotations for Manitobas. 


OATMEAL 


Demand is light and mills are mostly 
running light or shutting down. Export 
trade is impossible under present condi- 
tions. There is plenty of demand over- 
seas but exchange conditions render trad- 
ing extremely hazardous. Quotations: 
rolled oats, $4.75@4.85 in 98-lb bags, in 
car lots, and $4.85@4.95 in less than car 
lots. 

COARSE GRAINS 

™ Farmers are mostly feeding their oats 
and other grains to their own stock, and, 
therefore, receipts at market points are 
light. Prices grow steadily firmer. No. 
3 white Ontario oats, 92@93c bu, track, 
country points; barley, $1.55@1.60; buck- 
wheat, $1.30@1.33; rye, $1.50@1.53; No. 
2 yellow corn, $1.82,—track, Toronto. 


NOTES 

Navigation is now closed at all ports 
on the Georgian Bay and Lake Huron. 

Ontario daily papers are predicting an 
advance in wheat and flour prices in 
Canada to bring these into line with 
United States prices. 

Canadian dealers report as high as 
$3.20 bu offered for No. 1 northern 
wheat, Buffalo. Such offers are merely 
for information as no sales are permit- 

J. B. Martin, who was recently ap- 

inted manager of the Radisson (Sask.) 

gps Co., Ltd., has given up his posi- 
tion with that company and has left Rad- 
isson. 


-Embargoes have been placed on the 
shipment of flour from Canadian Fm 
to Portland, Maine, for export. 


wt 


action is expected in the case of St. 
John, N. B. 


The ocean freight rate on flour and 
oatmeal as quoted to Canadian mills re- 
mains at $1 per 100 Ibs to United King- 
dom ports. There is a general expecta- 
tion that this rate will be lowered in the 
spring and that water transport costs 
will get back to a normal basis in the not 
very distant future. 


The Dominion Millers’ Association is 
asking the board of railway commission- 
ers to grant millers in Ontario a milling- 
in-transit rate similar to that in western 
Canada. The arrangement suggested is 
a through rate to seaboard with one cent 
stop-off charge. The matter was argued 
before the board at Ottawa on Thursday. 


Four upper lake vessels with cargoes 
of wheat from Fort William passed 
through St. Mary’s River on Wednesday 
bound for Goderich. These vessels had 
been icebound at Fort William and were 





released with great difficulty. Their des- 
tinations had to be changed to Goderich 
owing to the fact that severe weather has 
closed all the other eastern grain ports. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiyyiree, Man., Dec. 20.—Demand 
for flour continues exceptionally heavy. 
All parts of the west are stocking as 
much as they can as the impression still 
prevails that there will shortly be an ad- 
vance in price. As far as can be learned 
from the Canadian Wheat Board this ad- 
vance will not materialize. No export or- 
ders have been placed in the last two 
weeks but millers report that domestic 
business is so heavy that it would be im- 
possible to fill export orders at the pres- 
ent time. Standard brands of spring 
wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb jute sacks, 
terms, cash or sight draft, are as follows: 


Ontario from Port Arthur west ...... $10.40 
PEAMITGDS: DOMES 20s cccccccccccccccccs 10.40 
Saskatchewan -points ........seeeeeee 10.30 


The Turtle Mountain Mill, Boissevain, Man., as It Looked After the Explosion of Dec. 6 


Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 10.20 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 10.30 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.50 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.60 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.65 
PHINGS TRUBGEE 2 vi ccveseccccescccense 10.80 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c¢ over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 30c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 50c over. Covers for 98’s, 
49's or 24’s, 40c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed, especially bran, 
is very heavy. In fact, millers report the 
demand for bran to be more than mills 
can supply, while that for shorts is not 
far behind. Prices for bran and shorts, 
mixed or straight car lots, delivered 
points named, are as follows: Manitoba, 
bran $89 ton, shorts $46; Saskatchewan, 
bran $38, shorts $45; Alberta, Edmonton 
and points east, bran $37, shorts $44; 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton, bran 
$38, shorts $45; British Columbia, Revel- 
stoke territory, bran $40, shorts $47; 
British Columbia, coast territory, bran 
$41, shorts $48. 


WHEAT 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the week ending Friday amounted to 
1,847 cars. Receipts for the same week 
last year were 4,366 cars. The middle of 
this week brought relief from the severe 
cold weather of the first half of the 
month which will be a help to farmers in 
enabling them to deliver their grain more 
easily. Following are the prices for west- 
ern Canadian spring wheat, as fixed by 
the wheat board, basis in store, Fort Wil- 
liam: No. 1 northern, $2.15 bu; No. 2 
northern, $2.12; No. 3 northern, $2.08; 
No. 4 wheat, $2.02. Fixed prices for 
special, rejected, smutty and tough 
grades range down from $2.09 to $1.81 
bu, same basis. 

COARSE GRAINS 

During the early part of the week de- 
mand was good and prices advanced 
steadily. However, on Friday the market 
for all grains was quite erratic. Prices 
for all futures declined and the cash 
market was reported as dull and feature- 
less. Prices for all coarse grains at Fri- 
day’s close were still several cents higher 
than those of last week. Quotations: No. 
2 Canadian western oats, 915,4c bu; No. 
3 Canadian western barley, $1.633,; No. 
2 Canadian western rye, $1.7414,—in 
store, Fort William or Port Arthur. 


OATMEAL 


Owing to the nature of the oats mar- 
ket prices for this product have again 
been advanced. Demand is very keen 
and a good business is being done, Stand- 
ard brands of rolled oats in 80-lb bags, 
delivered to the trade in Manitoba, are 
quoted at $4.35, in Saskatchewan $4.50, 
and in Alberta $4.60. Oatmeal, medium, 
standard or fine cut, in 98-lb bags, is 
quoted at 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


RYE FLOUR 


The market for this flour is very 
strong. Prices have advanced since last 
week. Today’s quotations: white, $9.50 
bbl in 98-lb bags; straight grade, $8.50; 
dark, $7,—f.0.b. cars at mill. 


CANADIAN MILL EXPLOSION 


In describing an explosion that took 
place in the flour mill of the Turtle 
Mountain Milling Co., Boissevdin, Man., 
on Dec. 6, a recent visitor at that town 
says: 

“It appears that there were two ex- 
plosions. The first on the floor above the 
grinding; that is to say, the purifying 
floor. The night packer who, by the way, 
is a returned soldier and had won hon- 
ors on the battlefield, went to the packer 
bin and lifted the door to see how much 
flour he had, as he was nearly caught up 
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on the stream. Unconsciously he struck 
a match, and looked in. You can imagine 
-the rest. The conclusion is that the lid, 
which opens upwards, divided the force 
of the explosion in coming out of the 
doorway or opening, which must have 
saved him from a worse fate than what 
he got. His eyebrows and eyelashes were 
burned, and almost all of the hair on 
his head. 

“Tt would appear that the flame from 
the explosion went up the stairway onto 
the bolting floor, where a second explo- 
sion took place. This was disastrous, in- 
asmuch as it blew out the west wall of 
the building, which fell onto the flour 
storehouse immediately below, completely 
wrecking that building, also a car of flour 
standing on the track. The night miller 
was on the bolting floor on the east side 
of the building at the time. He was 
knocked down by the‘concussion, but re- 
covered his senses and let himself out 
through the window, going hand over 
hand on a rope to the ground. His face 
was burned and bruised, and his hands, 
owing to the distance, extreme cold and 
hard rope, are in very bad shape. 

“Had not this mill been kept in perfect 
condition as to cleanliness, it would have 
been completely ruined.” 


NOTES 

The Brandon Winter Fair and Fat 
Stock Show will be held in that city from 
March 1 to 5 inclusive. The directors are 
very enthusiastic and expect to have a 
very successful fair. 

Keen demand for land in the Swan 
River district is reported. The crop in 
that part of the country was exceptional- 
ly good last season and all parts of the 
district show signs of prosperity. 

J. W. Botterell, president Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, Dr. R. Magill, secre- 
tary, and H. J. Symington and L. C. 
Sellers, grain brokers, were in confer- 
ence with members of the Dominion gov- 
ernment at Ottawa concerning means of 
adjusting contracts made during the re- 
cent brief open session of the grain ex- 
‘change. M. Liston. 





United States—Wheat and Flour Exports 

Total exports of wheat and wheat flour 
from the United States, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


BY FISCAL YEARS 








Ending 
June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
BORO s ee ci cdsoccids 178,582,673 24,190,092 
tt ee eee eee 34,118,853 21,879,951 
1917... 149,831,900 11,942,000 
1916... 173,274,000 15,520,000 
| Sea 259,642,000 16,182,000 
| Se ee 92,393,000 11,821,000 
SO Sees eee 91,603,000 11,395,000 
> re 20,160,000 11,006,000 
DOREY 6 os catenins 23,729,000 10,129,000 
po! ee ere 46,679,876 9,040,987 
Bs 6 63.40 048-005 66,923,244 10,621,161 
100,212,000 13,875,000 
74,819,000 15,491,000 
34,794,000 13,871,000 
4,394,000 8,826,000 
44,230,000 16,999,000 
114,181,°00 19,717,000 
154,856,000 17,769,000 
132,061,900 18,651,000 
101,950,000 18,699,000 
139,433,000 18,486,000 
148,231,000 15,360,000 
79,562,900 14,570,000 
60,650,000 14,621,000 
76,103,000 15,269,000 
88,415,000 16,860,000 
117,121,000 16,620,000 
157,280,000 15,197,000 
150,565,000 7,946,000 
153,253,000 6,011,000 
46,000,000 9,000,000 
66,000,000 12,000,000 
102,000,000 12,000,000 
58,000,000 8,000,000 
85,000,000 11,000,000 
70,000,000 9,000,000 
SOE oS bE Codeiccaee 106,000,000 9,000,000 
Sree 95,000,000 6,000,000 
tO re eee 55,000,000 11,000,000 
pA rrr ree 54,000,000 12,000,000 

BY CALENDAR YEARS 

Ending 
Dec, 31 Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
SYS Serie ars 111,177,103 21,706,700 
po Ee yr as 106,196,318 13,926,117 
i EE Tere 154,049,686 14,379,000 
NAA ees 206,829,820 15,680,801 
See eer eee 173,861,944 12,769,073 
J SSS eee 99,508,968 12,278,206 
oo Se ere 61,655,000 10,622,000 
ot Se ee re eo 32,669,000 11,258,000 
AMES De Gbvreseve 24,257,000 8,370,000 
. BA aa 48,490,000 9,688,000 
oO Ee eee 92,780,000 13,013,000 
eee 91,384,000 15,277,000 
1 See ET 62,851,000 14,324,000 
Po ES ee 20,739,000 11,344,000 
ne Cee ee ee 13,015,000 11,543,000 
BOOBs ec vecsncece 78,373,000 19,555,000 
WDGR. ccc cciscccvs 129,466,000 18,328,000 





Thousands of American families who 
planted gardens as a war measure have 
now acquired the habit and are growing 
gardens as a peace measure. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 20, 1919 








There was a firm tone to the flour 
market all week, but restricted offerings 
and advanced prices asked by mills lim- 
ited sales to small proportions, and only 
a light volume of business was done. A 
fair inquiry was reported from all sec- 
tions, but buyers are not disposed to 
follow the advance, while mills. are not 
inclined to push sales on account of the 
accumulation of old shipping directions 
on previous purchases. These orders will 
have to be filled before any great volume 
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sold up to the 60-day limit, while others 
are anxious to fill old orders. 

The millfeed market showed a some- 
what easier trend under freer offerings, 
and a fairly good business was reported. 
Hard winter bran sold at $43@44, soft 
$44.50@45, brown shorts $49, and gray 
shorts $51. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for the 
week ending Dec. 20, with comparisons, 
was as follows: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ......ceeeeeeees 44,800 89 
List WOE oc cvccepeccccccs 43,600 86 
WORF BBO cccccvocevvvesces 41,900 83 
TWO years AGO .....+.e+eee 35,400 70 


The output of outside mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the prod- 





Looking Into the Interior of the Mill at Boissevain, Man., After the Explosion 


of new business can be booked. However, 
with the car shortage still very acute, no 
immediate relief can be expected. 

A fair to good volume of business was 
booked in southern markets, and all coun- 
try millers reported a good inquiry for 
soft wheat flour, but the prevailing high 
prices are curtailing sales, and the trade 
showed no disposition to take round lots 
at present prices. 

Government purchases of straight flour 
reported this week were very light, only 
a negligible quantity at $10.25, jute, Bal- 
timore, having been sold. There was lit- 
tle if any business done for export, al- 
though mills received inquiries from day 
to day from Latin America and the West 
Indies. 

Nominal quotations at the close were: 
spring first patent, $14.90@15.60; stand- 
ard, $13.80@14.20; first clear, $9.70@ 
10.20; hard winter patent, $13.50@14; 
straight, $12.80@13.30; first clear, $9.40 
@10.20; soft winter patent, $11.80@ 
12.60; straight, $11.20@11.75; first clear, 
$9.20@9.60. 

Quotations on rye flour were advanced 
during the week, although demand re- 
mains quiet. White patent was quoted in 
98-lb cotton sacks at $9.75, medium dark 
$8.60, and extra dark $7. 

Local jobbers and bakers bought very 


sparingly during the week, taking only . 


such odd lots as were absolutely neces- 
sary. Resellers secured the bulk of this 
business, being able te offer considerably 
under mill prices. This dullness is at- 
tributed principally to the fact that buy- 
ers are not inclined to follow the recent 
advance in prices. However, the nearness 
of the holidays and the annual inventory 
have also had the usual effect on demand 
for flour. Mill representatives only 
booked a few small sales, but they are not 
offering very freely, as many mills are 


uct of which is sold from St. Louis, was 
as follows: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week 70,400 91 
Last week .. 58,200 75 
Year ago ... 55,100 71 
Two years AGO ....sseeseee 45,700 59 


NOTES 


The vote taken on the floor of the 
Exchange Friday to amend various para- 
graphs of Rule VIII of the Merchants’ 
Exchange rules, resulted in a unanimous 
vote for the proposed amendments. 

The new blending plant of the Eberle- 
Albrecht Flour Co., of this city, was put 
into operation this week for the first 
time. This is the most up-to-date plant 
of its kind in this section. It has a 
capacity of 800 bbls per day. 

David H. Wiegmann, sales-manager of 
the Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fal- 
lon, IIL, is convalescing at a St. Louis 
hospital, after a serious operation per- 
formed recently. Mr. Wiegmann, at lat- 
est advice, was resting nicely and expect- 
ed to be able to return to O’Fallon be- 
fore Christmas. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasnuvitte, Tenn., Dec. 20.—The de- 
mand for flour from the Southeast is re- 
markably well sustained, notwithstanding 
that the Christmas holiday season, when 
the demand is usually extremely dull, is 
at hand. Mills are selling approximately 
7% per cent of their output at a time 
when sales are expected to be at the low- 
est ebb. Not only are sales exception- 
ally good, but specifications are being 
received in excess of the ability of the 
mills to make deliveries, and the major- 
ity of them are 15 to 20 days behind with 
orders. 

Mills are unable to analyze the gen- 
eral situation, and are inclined to pro- 
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ceed “cautiously. Relatively larger sales 
of flour in wood are taken to indicate 
that consumers are anticipating their 
needs, and jobbers may later find that 
purchases will not be so readily ab- 
sorbed. 

Prices have remained practically un- 
changed this week, though it is possible 
that mills could sell at a higher mark. 
Values at the close of the week were 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patents, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $12.50@138; standard or 
regular patent, $11.35@11.70; straight 
patent, $11@11.25; first clears, $8.50@9. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are in 
routine demand, at the highest prices of 
the season, as follows: spring wheat pat- 
ent, 140 lbs, jute, delivered at Nashville, 
$14.75@16; hard winter wheat patent, 
$13.50@ 14.25. 

Millfeed has firm tone, with fair de- 
mand. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$43@44; standard middlings or shorts, 
$53@54. 

GOVERNMENT WHEAT 

Mills have been receiving supplies of 
wheat from the Grain Corporation at Chi- 
cago, with No. 2 red at $2.45, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 226,290 164,769 72.7 

Last week ........ 209,07 139,034 66.5 

One year ago ..... 172,590 111,739 64.7 

Two years ago .... 159,390 101,947 63.9 

Three years ago... 134,100 84,390 62.9 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Dec. 20 Dec. 13 
er 34,100 36,500 
Weenie, WR iene. bbc ccs 613,000 623,000 
Gey ME wes ctcecpaokees 35,500 31,500 
Ge ME «a. o ck oe vcikeenws 308,000 308,300 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 

week, 122 cars. 
CORN PRODUCTS 

Some better demand is noted for corn 
meal, with prices firm, as follows: bolted 
meal, sacked, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
per 100 lbs, $3.60; wunbolted,. $3.50. 
Southeastern corn mills, with capacity of 
133,800 bus, had output for the week of 
33,300 bus, or 24.8 per cent of capacity, 
which compared with 13,830 bus and 12.1 
per cent, last week. 


NOTES 


J. F. Bishop and C. F. Brennecke are 
having a flour mill built at Piggott, Ark. 

The Henderson Roller Mill Co., Mon- 
roe, N. C., will have a new mill erected 
next spring. 

Representatives of the Quaker Oats 
Co. are in Memphis attending to arrange- 
ments for building a large cereal plant. 

S. Thruston Ballard, of Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Louisville, has assumed the 
duties of lieutenant governor of Ken- 
tucky, having recently been elected on 
the Republican ticket. A number of his 
friends attended his inauguration at 
Franklin. 

Vernon S. Tupper, general manager of 
the Nashville Roller Mills, was chairman 
of a committee arranging for the recep- 
tion of General John J. Pershing at 
Nashville this week, and is in receipt 
of a letter expressing ‘appreciation of the 
great welcome extended. 

The Stratton Grocery Co., of Memphis, 
has filed an amendment of its charter 
with the secretary of state, increasing 
capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 
The company has been consolidated with 
the W. C. Early Co., with Andrew C. 
Stratton as general manager. The con- 
solidation gives Memphis one of the larg- 
est grocery concerns in the South. 

Joun Lerrer. 





Milk for Bohemian Children 

The first taste of cow’s milk that hun- 
dreds of Bohemian children have had 
since 1915, and the first that many of 
them have ever had, has been lately dis- 
tributed in Prague as the result of the 
arrival of a herd of 200 dairy cattle 
bought in Germany by the American re- 
lief administration, according to a dis- 
ess received by the American Red 

ross. 
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The local mills are getting coal enough 
to operate their plants at full capacity. 
They are still obliged to obtain it through 
the Fuel Administration. This has been 
rather difficult, since the administration 
saw fit to limit supplies and divide them 
in other directions. The week’s flour out- 
put represents mainly soft winter and 
hard winter wheat products. 

The buyer in the market for hard win- 
ter wheat flour will find a range as wide 
as any which he has ever met. South- 
western 95 per cent patents today are 
quoted by mills direct at $13.30@13.75, 
jute. Resales of this grade are being 
made at $12.20@12.65, jute. Flour of 
similar character, made from spring 
wheat, is firm at $13.75@14.25, jute. It 
is not uncommon to hear of full spring 
wheat patents being held at $15.75, jute, 
which is higher than the price at which 
Minneapolis mill brands are quoted to 
the retail trade: $15.40, cotton. 

It is the custom at this season of the 
year, regardless of how low flour can be 
purchased, not to increase stocks. Heads 
of the wholesale grocery houses usually 
require the managers of their flour de- 
partments to keep stocks as light as pos- 
sible on Jan. 1, the time of the inventory. 
The custom is easy to follow this year, 
since most managers are of the opinion 
that prices will not go higher. 

Firmness continues in the range of of- 
fal, not alone that made from wheat but 
from other grain as well. The millfeed 
market is strong, weather being favorable 
for a heavy demand all over the country. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week .......-seeeee8- 26,000 97 
Last week .......-e++e-+e0% 3,000 8 
Year AGO ....-.eee-e+eeee++ 23,750 91 
25,750 95 


Two years AZO ....-.-++45- 
FAMILY FLOUR TRADE IMPROVES 

If millers located in the Northwest, in 
the Southwest and in the central states 
should be asked what class of trade was 
demanding the most flour, the reply prob- 
ably woul indicate that family consump- 
tion was heaviest. Millers visiting Chi- 
cago during the week, and there were 
quite a number of them, said they had 
noticed a decided increase in orders for 
family use, a great deal under mill 
brands and a large amount going out in 
larger packages than heretofore. 

In certain sections of the central 
states, Indiana, Ohio, and the soft wheat 
territory, some of the millers have found 
a sudden increase in the demand for 
flour in wood. In Chicago but one miller 
is offering flour on a wood basis. A mill 
in this vicinity whose products were 
shipped in wood quite extensively some 
years ago has not operated its cooperage 
shop for some time, and its equipment is 
offered for sale. Six-hoop, 3-wire and 
3-flat hoop barrels made of A-No. 1 stock 
are costing in Chicago on a basis of 
$1.10. At interior points some. mills 
claim that they can produce barrels of 
the same description at 88@95c. Coop- 
erage stock is very scarce and exceeding- 
ly high. 

BAKERS NOT BURDENED 

The smaller bakers in Chicago, who 
buy flour in single carlots and less, are 
fairly well supplied for future use. 
There is no doubt, however, that some of 
the leading bakers in the larger eastern 
markets are trying to persuade the mill- 
ing trade that their stocks of flour are 


sufficient, whereas there is a general be- 
lief here that round lots are wanted and 
should be shipped as preesey as pos- 
sible. Flour made by millers in the 
Southwest, of 95 per cent grade, that 
can be sold on a basis in New York 
around $13.65@13.90, jute, is being pur- 
chased quite freely, it is said, and espe- 
cially flour in transit or on spot. 


IN THE GRAIN MARKET 


A few of the largest traders who have 
been bullish on grain the past 30 days are 
not disposed to take profits before the 
first part of January as by so doing 
they will have to include them in their in- 
come tax. Others, however, have sold out 
on the bulges regardless of what they 
will have to pay the government as ex- 
cess profits. 

The bullish movement in grains has 
been greatly stimulated by the passage 
of the Edge bill by Congress. It pro- 
vides for international financing and ex- 
tension of credits to foreign countries 
enabling them to buy foodstuffs, raw ma- 
terials and all other necessities. It pro- 
vides for the formation of banking syndi- 
cates under the regulation of the Federal 
Reserve act. 

This brought large buying of wheat, 
oats, rye and barley. A million bus of 
wheat were sold at the Gulf at around 
$2.50, or 17¢ over the basic price. There 
were 2,000,000 bus of oats bought within 
a. few days, and 3,000,000 bus of rye 
taken in three days. 

Oats, rye and barley prices advanced to 
the highest of the year on buying by ex- 
porters, who gave up the futures in ex- 
change for cash grain. One house sold 
2,000,000 bus of rye in all positions, and 
holdings of rye at Buffalo were closed 
out, there being nearly 3,000,000. bus 
there, of which 2,405,000 are afloat. 
Stocks at Chicago are 2,612,000 bus, and 
at Duluth and Minneapolis nearly 10,- 
000,000. 


EMBARGO ON SHIPMENTS 


The Grand Trunk Railway has placed 
an embargo on shipments of grain east. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road has placed an embargo on grains 
and other freight, effective for a week. 

A committee composed of George E. 
Booth, of Lamson Bros. & Co., and Gard- 
ner B. Van Ness, of G. B. Van Ness & 
Co., had an interview with Attorney- 
General A. Mitchell Palmer, who was 
here to attend the high cost of living 
conference last week. They tried to im- 
press upon Mr. Palmer the necessity of 
having the railroads make a preferential 
order for the movement of grain from 
the interior to terminal markets, and 
especially for corn. Their argument was 
that the high cost would be reduced by 
a heavy movement of grain, which would 
create an accumulation at the terminal 
markets. 

Mr. Palmer requested that their argu- 
ments be put in writing, and they are 
now securing information as to the quan- 
tity of grain at interior stations for im- 
mediate loading, and the number of cars 
required. Mr. Palmer said he would re- 
fer the matter to Railroad Director W. 
D. Hines. Grain men who have sent di- 
rect appeals to Mr. Hines for cars have 
had them referred hack to the regional 
directors, with a request that they be 
taken up with the individuals direct. 
The railroads are short 350,000 cars as 
the result of limited purchases the past 
two years and the loss through destruc- 
tion. 


“MILLS IN THE WHEAT MARKET 
Millers have been good buyers of 
wheat, particularly of the better 
grades, and paid the highest prices of 
the season for springs and winters. A 
widening of the spread between the low 
grades and choice milling wheats has 


a_ request 
-wheat held 
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been on, and the poorer samples have at 
times while values of the bet- 


‘ a grades strengthened.- Offerings have 


The Grain Corporation had 
. for a la uantity of its 
at Buff: ut refused to 
make prices. Its price advances lc every 
10 days. Over 15,000,000 bus of the 
wheat held at Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Manitowoc have been sold, and shipments 
to’ mills are being made as fast as cars 
are securable. Even with its influence 
with the Railroad Administration, the 
Grain Corporation is unable to secure 
cars as fast as desired, and there were 
16,540,000 bus wheat in store here at the 
beginning of the week. 

Highest prices of oats for the season 


were paid last Wednesday with the sale. 


of several cars of choice heavy white 
oats from Illinois at 90c. No. 2 white 
oats in the spot market brought 88c. The 
country has sold more oats the past week, 
as interior elevator people were able to 
pay 80c at loading stations in Illinois. 
The oats were hedged by sales of May. 


IN THE CORN MARKET 


Country shippers who have had De- 
cember corn sold in expectation of send- 
ing in the cash grain have been unable 
to get cars and have covered their sales. 
Those who had cash corn sold for De- 


‘cember shipment have also had to buy a 


large part of it back, and eastern ship- 
pers who had corn sold for the last half 
of December have been in the same fix. 
This has created a demand for corn in 
the sample market, and assisted in ab- 
sorbing the offerings. The Corn Prod- 
ucts Co. and other industries who were 
closed down owing to inability to secure 
coal have reopened and bought corn 
freely. 
NOTES 


Board-of Trade memberships sold dur- 
ing the week at $11,000 net to the buyer. 


The American Biscuit Co.’s plant on 
the West Side was damaged by fire 
Thursday morning to the extent of 
$5,000. 

Export business in rye for the week 
was 5,000,000 bus, the largest of the sea- 
son. Exports so far are 30,000,000 bus 
short of last season to date. 


There has been a very firm inquiry for 
corn flour for a few days. Meat pack- 
ers are buying it extensively to use in 
blending with sausage-meat. A nominal 
quotation at the close of the week was 
$3.50 per 100 Ibs. 

Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, and 
Mrs. Barnes, spent Saturday, Dec. 20, in 
Chicago, devoting their time mostly to 
Christmas shopping. They were en route 
for Duluth, leaving here Saturday 
evening. 

C. R. McClave, president of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., 
and H, C. Stebbins, president Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co., were in Chicago 
at the close of the week to meet their 
daughters returning home for holiday 
vacations from schools in the East. 


At the annual meeting of the Grain 
Receivers’ Association, W. H. Perrine 
was elected president, and John E. Bren- 
nan vice-president. The directors elect- 
ed were H. A. Rumsey, George E. Booth, 
C. H. Thayer, R. W. Carder and C. S. 
Beach. The secretary is George F. Swen- 
sen. 


There are numerous reports of farm- 
ers selling corn freely in Illinois, Iowa 
and southern Minnesota. A Chicago 
grain man who was in central Illinois 
last week said that the big movement 
from the farms will be in January -be- 
cause by selling in December they have 
to include the sales in their income tax. 


O. D. Fisher, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., accompanied 
by Mrs. Fisher and daughter, and W. S. 
Allen, assistant general manager of the 
Fisher company, were in Chicago for a 
short time Thursday on their way to New 
York. They are to sail on Christmas eve 
on the steamer Mauretania for Europe. 
They expect to visit nearly every country 
on the other side before returning home. 
Mr. Fisher and Mr. Allen are making the 
trip for the purpose of studying Euro- 
pean market. conditions looking toward 
trade possibilities in the future. 
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Mitwavxee, W1s., Dec. 20.—There was 
a fall off in the demand for flour 
this week, but millers have liberal book- 
ings ahead and continue to operate fair- 
ly well. Production was increased, with 
the coal situation back to almost normal. 
The car situation was better and a fair 
amount of flour was loaded out. Prices 
were held very strong, and quoted at 
$15.40@15.85, with straight at $13.65@ 
14, in cotton 4%’s. Shipping directions 
came in freely and millers did not lack 
for loading orders. The dullness _ this 
week is attributed to the approaching 
holiday season, Most of the buyers have 
fair stocks on hand and usually do not 
buy very heavy during this season. 

The call for clear flour was fair, espe- 
cially for the best grades, which sold 
well, Prices were firm and mills were able 
to make some good sales. Lower grades 
were slow and there is a fair accumula- 
tion of this flour here. Prices were held 
at $10@11, in cotton 1,’s. 

The call for winters was fair. Jobbers 
have good stocks on hand and have con- 
siderable coming from mills. There was 
not a very brisk demand from bakers, as 
most of the large bakeries have supplies 
on hand to last well into January. The 
small shops bought fairly well in small 
lots. Prices were quoted at $14, in cot- 
ton ¥,’s. 

Rye flour was very slow this week; 
most of the mills report a falling off in 
business, as stocks are fairly liberal in 
eastern dealers’ hands. There was an 
excellent demand for cash rye and prices 
have advanced sharply, No. 2 selling at 
$1.80 on Friday. Prices of flour have 
been marked up to keep pace with the 
cash grain. As the movement is light, 
millers look for a strong flour market, 
but demand for the present is lacking. 
Pure white was quoted at $9.10@10.05; 
straight, $8.45@9.25, and dark, $7@8.15, 
in cotton 1's. 

The demand for corn flour was only 
fair. Mills continue to operate strong, 
having liberal orders on hand, which they 
are loading out as fast as cars can be 
secured. Business has been entirely with 
the domestic trade. There have been 
some inquiries for export, but no busi- 
ness is likely to result for the present, 
owing to the exchange situation. Both 
meal and grits were in fairly good re- 
quest. Corn flour was quoted at $3.95; 
corn meal $3.85, and grits $3.80, in 100- 
Ib cotton bags. 

Outside mills report a fair business 
with jobbers and wholesale grocers. All 
are holding prices very firm for family 
flour. Stocks here are not heavy. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of the Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ......... 24,000 17,000 70 
Last week ......... 24,000 15,900 66 
LeeOt. YOOP 6 icc ecves 18,000 14,250 80 
Two years ago .... 16,000 6,000 38 
MILLFEED 


The feed market this week was very 
strong, with offerings rather light. The 
snow and cold weather stimulated buy- 
ing, and shippers were able to make good 
sales, for both prompt and deferred de- 
livery. Offerings from northwestern 
county mills were meager, and those who 
had a few cars to sell were asking high 
prices. Trade was only fair with the 
East, as supplies there are ample to 
meet all present requirements. Consid- 
erable feed that was purchased early in 
November is arriving at destination, so 
there is no scarcity at the present time. 
January feed was held strong, and a 
premium was asked over December. 

The state trade was good, and the call 
for heavy feeds improved. Stocks are 
moderate, but shippers anticipate a good 
business for the next 60 days. 


NOTES 


Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 2,306,753 bus; corn, 137,501; rye, 
238,611; barley, 212,501. 

Fred Hillary, proprietor of the Shulls- 
burg (Wis.) Roller Mills, has completed 
extensive improvements in his mill, which 
provide a considerably increased capacity 
for wheat and feed milling. A new 
grinder has been installed in a one-story 
addition, 24x30 feet. The mill is now 
operating night and day, 

H. N. Wuson. 
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THE CARELESS MILLER 


Without any intention or desire to 
scold, it may be pointed out that, though 
millers have been cautioned repeatedly 
against selling flour to those whose re- 
sponsibility ‘is not thoroughly known to 
them, it is qujte apparent that much of 
this excellent advice has fallen upon deaf 
ears. This should furnish an interesting 
subject for psychological study. 

There have been periods when millers, 
hard pressed to find outlets for their 
products, might, in extenuation of sales 
to buyers of questionable or no responsi- 
bility whatever, have advanced the ex- 
cuse that these were better than none; 
that, as they could only lose the amount 
involved by a drop in the market value, 
plus interest and storage charges, busi- 
ness conditions warranted such a wild 
gamble; but, in the period of the last two 
years, when no miller, little or big, found 
any great difficulty in marketing his flour, 
this excuse could not have been regarded 
as reasonable. 

The matter was carefully discussed at 
the recent meeting of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs in Buffalo, and there 
was sufficient testimony to make evident 
the fact that, even in these times, some 
millers are still following the foolish 
policy of selling flour and then investi- 
gating the standing of the buyer, instead 
of reversing the proposition. 

It was reported from Boston that, not 
long ago, a group of these irresponsible 
buyers had booked with mills a total of 
over 200,000 barrels of flour, although the 
combined financial resources of the lot 
did not amount to more than $25,000; 
not one of them had any kind of rating 
in any of the commercial agencies. 

Similar situations crop up very often 
in other markets; there was a recent case 
in point in New York. A miller sold 
five cars to a man whom no one in the 
flour trade seems ever to have heard of. 
This gentleman has desk room with about 
six other people in a small office on 
Broadway, which, from its appearance, 
indicates anything but ability to take care 
of a quantity of flour should a drop in 
the market occur. 

Millers who persist in this policy of 
selling flour are not only piling up a 
heap of trouble for themselves but for 
others as well, because, no matter what 
happens to flour prices, they get hurt. 
For example, if the market drops, the 
buyer fails to meet his obligations and 
the miller takes the loss; and, on the 
other hand, if the market advances, the 
miller has to compete with his own flour, 
which the irresponsible buyer, owing to 
his having bought at a lower price, is 


’ able to sell under the mill’s limit. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 


The flour market this week was quite 
unsettled and, generally speaking, very 
quiet. Prices in the main were either 
very firm or advancing, and buyers 
seemed to lack interest. There was, of 
course, some business, but the amount 
was limited and the whole situation from 
the standpoint of volume was unsatis- 
factory. 

The sales of hard wheat straight flour 
at $10.25, jute,by the Grain Corporation 
had a decided effect upon the buyers, 
because they apparently thought the sup- 
ply unlimited, whereas it was rumored 
that the quantity sold was much in excess 
of what was available, which, according 
to authoritative information, was less 
than 50,000 bbls, an amount so compara- 


tively small for this market that its 
effect naturally can only be temporary. 

Grain Corporation purchases this week 
were so small that it was not thought 
necessary to mention the quantity in the 
report covering these transactions. The 
average price was $10.25, jute, Baltimore, 
and offers at $10.40, jute, were refused, 
so that a fairly good line is furnished on 
the top price. 

There -has been no _ inconsiderable 
amount of comment upon the wide rela- 
tive range between the price at which the 
Grain Corporation holds its wheat and 
that at which it buys flour. The flour 
price is much under what it should be, 
based upon the wheat price. 


CANADIAN EXPORT REGULATIONS 


According to advices from Canada, the 
Wheat Board there has made some al- 
terations in its regulations concerning 
exports to the West Indies and South 
America. Previous regulations continue 
in force to the British possessions, but 
for shipment to Cuba and South America 
a minimum price of $12.80 has been 
placed and shippers must furnish the 
mills with a duplicate copy of ship’s bill 
of lading, this latter feature to absolutely 
insure exact knowledge of the final des- 
tination. This was made necessary by 
some sharp practices during the last two 
months, wherein flour was purchased for 
one destination and afterwards rerouted 
to another. 

During the week three full cargoes of 
Argentine wheat were sold to buyers in 
the United_States through a New York 
agent of large Argentine interests. This, 
together with the arrival of a large lot 
of Pacific Coast flour at a New York 
terminal, brought there by the Grain Cor- 
poration, may later be reflected in gen- 
eral market conditions. 

Quotations were: Spring first patent, 
$15@15.25; standard patent, $14@14.50; 
first clear, $9.75@11.25; soft winter 
straight, $10.50@11; hard winter 
straight, $13@13.50; first clear, $9.85@ 
11; rye, $9@9.75, all jute. 


KNIGHTON & SON ENTERTAIN 


The firm of Samuel Knighton & Son, 
flour brokers, brought together this week 
not only its entire field and office force, 
but representatives of a number of the 
principal mills which they represent, for 
the purpose of a general business con- 
ference. 

It is not often that a business started 
by one man grows to such proportions 
that it furnishes an opportunity for him 
to ally with him three sons, and in addi- 
tion thereto surround himself with a 
dozen or more salesmen, but such has 
been the history of this concern, and, 
as conferences such as this have been one 
of the features of the organization ever 
since it was large enough to warrant, it 
is only fair to assume that the basis of 
close co-operation thus brought about has 
been largely responsible for the firm’s 
success. 

The afternoons of Friday and Satur- 
day were given over to the discussion of 
business affairs, and the evenings of those 
two days to meeting at dinner and 
listening to interesting talks by princi- 
pals, salesmen, and the millers they rep- 
resent. 

Those present at Friday’s dinner were 
Samuel Knighton, Frank H. Knighton, 
Henry Knighton, Edward Knighton, 
George Z. Bromley, sales-manager Strat- 
ton-Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee; Ru- 
dolf A. Goerz, president and Bonet 
manager Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas; Harry C. Jackson, sales-manager 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas; J. O. Laird, secretary and 
sales-manager — Milling Co., Oma- 

Neb; W. . Suckow, president 
Suckow Milling Co., Franklin, Ind; W. 


B. Webb, ge as Wabasha (Minn.) 
Roller Mill Co., F. Rainbow, Henry Lit- 
tle, Douglas Hunt, Jacob Blakeman, 
Samuel Goldstein, Chester ee! Clay- 
ton Robin, E. L. Stearns, T. P. William- 
son, E. L. Detwiler, George E. Gilson, A. 
W. Rankin, R. E. Dillon, L. N. Thornton, 
W. R. Winters, Sidney Rose, and Walter 
Quackenbush. 
PACIFIC COAST FLOUR IN NEW YORK 

There was a report current in New 
York during this week that a large quan- 
tity of flour had been shipped back from 
France and stored at the Bush Terminal. 
The quantity was said to have been 200,- 
000 sacks. Investigation, however, 
brought out the facts that the S.S. Noka- 
tay had arrived via the Panama Canal 
with 127,907 sacks of Pacific Coast flour 
consigned to the United States Grain 
Corporation, and some other cargoes 
brought the quantity up to about the 
total above mentioned. 


PROPOSED TERMINAL IMPROVEMENTS 

A project is now in contemplation 
which, if carried through, will greatly 
improve the docking facilities and freight 
terminal situation at the port of New 
York, 

Cunard interests are understood to be 
behind. the initial move, which provides 
for a very extensive development at Wee- 
hawken southward to the Erie piers. 
One of the very important features of 
this development is the many appliances 
for expediting the loading and unload- 
ing of ships. These will equal, if not 
surpass, those to be found in any of the 
world’s great ports, and are something 
which the port of New York has sadly 
needed for many years past. 

All the railroads coming into Jersey 
terminals with the exception of the Lack- 
awanna will be directly benefited. 


NOTES 

H. V. Nye, sales-manager of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills, was in New 
York last week on his: way home after a 
visit of some time in the East. 

The United States Shipping Board this 
week purchased the building at 45 Broad- 
way, formerly owned and occupied by 
the Hamburg American Line, for $2,- 
000,000. The shipping board will soon 
occupy the entire building. 

The United States Food Administra- 
tion announced this week the revocation, 
until further notice, effective at noon, 
Dec. 18, 1919, of the license granted to 
the Goldendale Milling Co., Goldendale, 
Wash., for violation of the Food Control 
act. 

Under the title of the American 
Friends Service Committee, there was 
organized in New York this week an 
association for the purpose of providing 
nourishment for the children of Ger- 
many. A. Barton Hepburn, of the Chase 
National Bank, was elected chairman of 
the committee to provide the funds, and 
Herbert Hoover has agreed to act as the 
purchasing and distributing agent. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 20.—The local 
flour market is very quiet, and there is 
no important change in the general situa- 
tion. The hard wheat mills are holding 
prices with continued firmness, and. some 
of them have raised their limits because 
of the high cost of grain. Buyers, how- 
ever, are unwilling to meet the views of 
manufacturers, and there is very little 
doing in stuff to come in, transactions 
being mainly in moderate-sized lots of 
spot goods to tide over immediate wants. 
These are available considerably below 
ruling mill limits. Soft winters are 
steady, but devoid of activity, and buy- 
ers are not willing to pay any more than 
the government is offering to sell these 
flours for. Rye flour is in moderate sup- 
ply and quiet, with little change in 
prices. Corn goods are dull. 


NOTES 

Hubert J. Horan, a well-known flour 
merchant of this city, has the sympathy 
of a host of friends in the trade in the 
loss of his wife, who died Dec. 14. 

William W. Atterbury, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was elect- 
ed recently to active membership in the 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
France. 

Memberships in the Commercial Ex- 
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change have been applied for by H. U. 
Bean and Frank M. Rosekrans, both of 
whom are prominent grain and feed 
dealers of this city. 

William M. Richardson, chairman of 
the floor committee of the Commercial 
Exchange, has been instructed to arrange 
for an entertainment to celebrate the 
closing day of the year. : 

Among visitors to the Commercial Ex 
change this week were H. S. Jewell, 
grain dealer of Lynch, Md; Herman 
Runge, grain, hay and feed dealer, of 
Baltimore, and Shaw, representing 
grain interests of New Orleans, 

William R. Richardson, grain and flour 
broker, and president of the Philadelphia 
Export Co., has become a baseball mag- 
nate. He and Clark C, Griffith have pur- 
chased the controlling interest in the 
Washington baseball club. Mr. Richard- 
son, however, will continue to run his 
grain and flour business as usual. 

At a special meeting in the Bourse on 
Thursday afternoon, the Philadelphia 
Flour Club nominated the following, who 
will be elected officers and directors for 
the ensuing year: Hubert J. Horan, presi- 
dent; Thomas K. Sharpless, vice-presi- 
dent; William McAleer, Jr., treasurer; 
W. J. Rarden, secretary. Board of gov- 
ernors: E. J. White, F. D. Baker, George 
M. Richardson, W. McFeely Smith and 
John Lynch, 

Members of the Maritime and Commer- 
cial exchanges, and others actively inter- 
ested in the commerce of the port, will 
give a dinner at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Dec. 30, to George F. Sproule, re- 
cently chosen by Mayor-elect Moore to be 
director of the department of wharves, 
docks and ferries. Other guests will in- 
clude Governor Sproul, Mr. Moore, and 
the latter’s other appointees to cabinet 
posts. Invitations have been extended to 
several hundred prominent business men. 


Samuet S. Danrets. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuestern, N. Y., Dec. 20.—Flour 
sales generally speaking have been light 
this week. Few mills have sold their . 
output. The bulk of sales was for spot 
or early delivery. Probably the ap- 
proaching holiday season has acted as a 
depressant. There appears to be some 
sentiment, almost entirely among the 
trade and consumers, that flour will work 
lower, later on, with late January set as 
the tentative time. 

Against such a forecast is the fact 
that hard wheat flours, patents and the 
better grades, are working steadily higher 
in price. With stocks of wheat diminish- 
ing, mills that have gone into the open 
market to buy good hard wheat have 
been forced to advance flour prices in 
turn, and spring patents have been 
jumped 25@60c bbl. About the only 
exceptions are the mills which advanced 
sharply a week ago. They are holding 
their prices unchanged this week. 

Some of the big bakers have accumu- 
lated enough flour to carry them for- 
ward anywhere from one month to three, 
and they are out of the market. Sales 
to jobbers and retailers run light. 

Agents of western mills selling in this 
territory have alternately lowered and 
then advanced prices on family and bak- 
ers patents, jobbed here extensively, the 
net result being that both qualities are 
higher than a week ago. However, west- 
ern mills are selling little here at pres- 
ent, contracts already taken being close 
up to the legal limit. Activities just now 
are mostly in filling earlier orders as 
shipping instructions come in. 

Clears are rather dull. There is some 
accumulation, but it is not burdensome 
enough so that there is any disposition 
to sacrifice. In fact, with wheat prices 
working higher, millers feel that clears 
should reflect the advance later on. 

There is not much improvement in the 
car situation; however it might be worse. 
Shipping instructions are coming in free- 
ly and millers are loading cars with flour 
that come in loaded with wheat. 

Principal prices for hard wheat flours: 
spring patents, $15.25@15.60 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, car lots, Boston; jobbing, $15.40@ 
15.60; bakers patent, $14.75, cotton ¥’s, 
carlots, Boston;. spring straights, job- 
bing, $15@15.20, cotton ¥,’s; clears, $10 
@10.75, cotton %’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $10; low-grade, $7@7.50, jute, car 
lots, Boston; western brands, family pat- 
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ents, $15.65; bakers patent, $14.55, both 


basis. 
There is inquiry for soft wheat 
flours, ‘About tre only impediment to a 


volume of business is the difficulty 
ged wheat. Growers who still have 

¢ are holding back on the ris- 
ing eariet. On this account some of 
the mills have little to offer and are 
turning away business. Under this pres- 
sure, prices of winter straights have ad- 
va 10@l15c bbl, and are quoted at 
$11.75 bbl, cotton %’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $11.50. 

While demand for both graham and 
whole-wheat flours is rather light, with 
business virtually on a jobbing basis, 
prices, sympathizing with wheat values, 
are working higher. Graham quoted 
$10.70 bbl, cotton 1’s, car lots, Boston, 
with whole-wheat, same basis, quoted at 
$13.60 bbl. 

There is some inquiry for rye flour, 
the feeling being that the market will 
take on considerable activity later. With 
the grain advancing, flour prices are fol- 
lowing, and best white brands are quoted 
today at $9.50 bbl, cotton 1’s, car lots, 
Boston. There is a little more demand 
for western brands sold here on a job- 
bing basis: light, $9 bbl; medium, $8.50; 
dark, $8.25, all cotton ¥%’s. Buckwheat 
flour steady with best brands selling at 
6@7c |b, according to size lots. 

There is sharp demand for millfeed, 
with little accumulation. Oat feeds have 
worked higher and are now quoted $2 ton 
above week ago. Corn meal is steady. 
One or two of the mills have sold some 
bran a little under the range of prices 
last week, but generally prices for both 
bran and middlings are maintained. 
Quotations: spring bran, $45@49.50 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; jobbing, $50; 
winter bran, $48@50 ton, sacked, local 
only; spring middlings, $52@57 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $60; winter 
middlings, $58@60 ton, sacked, local 
only. Rye feed steady, $50@52 ton, 
sacked, local only. Oat feed quoted at 
$66 ton, bulk, and corn meal, $67 ton, 
bulk, both jobbing. Corn meal, table 
quality, higher, at $5 per 100 Ibs. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WOE 6 oS ccc ceccvecss 15,500 83 
Eaet Week. 2... ccccccccsece 15,400 83 


Of this week’s total, 13,300 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,600 winter, and 
600 rye. 

NOTES 


From an allotment of 160,000 Ibs of 
sugar received here, bakers and the gen- 
eral public received but 50,000, while the 
bulk of 110,000 Ibs was released to can- 
ners. 

The New York State Federation of 
County Farm Bureaus, in session in 
Syracuse, adopted resolutions favoring 
prompt return of the railroads of the 
United States to private ownership “un- 
der such conditions as will insure reason- 
able returns on the value of the proper- 
ties and reasonable returns for transpor- 
tation throughout the country.” 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 20.—The usual 
dullness, due to the closing weeks of the 
year, has begun, and millers’ representa- 
tives report a slow demand. There has 
been comparatively little business during 
the past week, and agents do not look 
for any improvement in demand until 
the beginning of the new year. Dis- 
tributors and bakers are showing marked 
indifference. 

Receipts of flour in Boston for local 
consumption were moderate during the 
week, showing something of a falling off 
from previous weeks. At the same time 
there is ample flour on hand in Boston 
and at other points in New England to 
meet all probable requirements for some 
weeks. Prices are higher on spring wheat 
flours, especially at retail. One weil-ad- 
vertised brand of special short patent 
was advanced in the local market this 
week 50c, to $18.50 bbl in wood, or $18 
in cotton. This is believed to be the top 
retail quotation in years. 

Louis W. DePass. 
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BALTIMORE 

Bautrmore, Mp., Dec. 20.—Flour was 
irregular, and in instances more salable. 
Sprin and. hard winters were easier, 
with the former neglected and the latter 
selling to some extent at a discount on 
the quiet, while soft winters were strong- 
er and in better demand, particularly 
western patents, which formerly sold at 
50¢ bbl over near-by straights, but which 
are now being held in many cases as 
much as $1.50@2 over. The trade shows 
no disposition to pay this premium, and 
will likely look to the government and 
the near-by mills for supplies until things 
are different. It is thought that the ar- 
rival of a few cargoes of wheat and flour 
from the Argentine would do more to as- 
sist conditions back to normal than most 
anything that could happen; and yet 
the government is here with practically 
inexhaustible supplies begging the people 
in vain to buy at comparatively low rates. 

Springs were easier and ignored, first 
patents closing nominally at $14.50@ 
15.25; standard brands, $13.75@14.50,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 
40c less in bulk. Some top brands were 
offered at the extreme figures or less, but 
buyers seemed to prefer hard winters at 
the difference in price. Clears were un- 
salable. 

Hard winters were lower and more 
active, first patents at the close ranging 
nominally $13.25@14; straights, $12.50 
@13.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in 
wood, or 40c less in bulk. Some good 
sales were made within the range of 
quotations or showing a decline, while re- 
sale stuff on spot was more plentiful and 
cheap. 

Soft winters were stronger and wanted 
in a moderate degree, with patents clos- 
ing nominally at $11.25@11.50; near-by 
straights, $10.10@10.35,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45c more in wood, or 40c less in 
bulk. Some of the western patents were 
held as high as $12.50, wood, but as this 
was higher: than the jobbing price of the 
local mills, it was out of the question and 
resulted in no business. A little was done 
in near-by straight at $10@10.10 in good 
second-hand 98-lb cottons, or $9.75@9.85, 
bulk, but offerings were small, despite 
the fact that the price was practically 
up to what the government will sell at. 

City mills ran steadily, and experienced 
a better home trade. While they made no 
change in prices, they said they soon 
would have to advance again if wheat 
kept moving upward. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 26,- 
199 bbls; destined for export, 4,517. 


NOTES 


Cars permitted for wheat but not ar- 
rived, 464, indicating 556,850 bus yet to 
come forward. 

Exports from here this week included 
15,660 bbls flour and 242,133 bus grain— 
225,133 wheat and 17,000 rye. 

It is stated that the Kolb Baking Co., 
of Philadelphia, will establish a Balti- 
more branch representing an investment 
of $500,000. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12 to Dec. 20, 13,791 bus; year ago, 
43,167. Range of prices this week, $1.40 
@1.72; last year, $1.52@1.72. 

Lewis Blaustein, president of the At- 
lantic Flour Co., has had a flour sifting, 
blending and mixing plant installed in 
his warehouse on Water Street. 


Receipts of -new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Dec. 20, 1,533,429 bus; same 
period last year, 1,205,157. Range of 
prices this week, $2@2.41; last year, 
$2.10@2.391,,. 

The Baltimore Flour Club, at its 
monthly meeting, Wednesday, unani- 
mously indorsed the sales contract formu- 
lated and adopted by the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs. 

Milton A. Smeak, chief flour inspector 
of the Chamber of Commerce, has been 
voted, by the board of directors, at the 
suggestion of the flour committee, a 


handsome bonus over his regular salary - 


for services rendered the exchange dur- 
ing the past year. 

Maryland millers here this week were 
Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & Spon- 
seller, Westminster; John D. Nicodemus, 
president and manager Glade Valley 
Milling Co., Walkersville; A. H. Selby, 
secretary and manager Libe Milling 
Co., Germantown, and H. A. ne, pres- 


ident Farmers’ ‘Milling & Grain Co. 


Mount Airy. ‘ 

White & Co. Baltimore and New 
York, gave a dinner and theatre party 
to employees of the firm last night. 
Those who came down from New York 
for the occasion were Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry E. White, Mr. and Mrs. S. M. 
Brownold and Miss Emma R. Spencer; 
among the local people present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Adelbert W. Mears, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Christian Emmerick Mears, 
Miss Loula Owens, and Messrs. George 
B. Shaw, Thomas S, Davis, A. C. Gallo- 
way, Reverdy Johnson, Nathan Gittle- 
sohn, Harry Fink, W. J. Gregory, Mar- 
shall Stewart and J. M. Bosley. The 
affair was a delightful success, 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 20.—The demand 
for flour is not so slack as millers ex- 
pected it would be around holiday time. 
They all say there is a little something 
doing, which is more than can be said 
for years past. Buyers claim prices are 
too high, but they come back a day or 
two later and order a few cars. The 
miller does not appear to be overanxious 
to sell flour, as it is said he is nearly 
selling his output every week, and, with 
enough orders on hand to keep going 
until the first of March, at least, he has 
never been in a more comfortable posi- 
tion than he is at present. 

Prices are 10c, and in some instances 
20c, higher than last week for spring 
patents, with no assurance that an addi- 
tional 25c may not be tacked on to the 
best grades next week, as there seems 
to be no prospect of any movement in 
clears, even at a sacrifice offer. The 
accumulation of first clears is said to 
be the heaviest ever known. 

The local consumptive demand has 
dried up and the retail trade is finding 
it difficult to sell at 50c under the mill 
prices, but they have little more cheap 
flour coming to them. The Grain Cor- 
poration flour has not as yet reached the 
distributors, owing to some delay in 
transit, and it is not known_when it will 
get here. 

Rye flour continues dull, and last 
week’s prices are.asked. It seems diffi- 
cult to get anybody interested in this 
flour, no matter what the price, just at 
present. 

Kansas flour agents here report few 
sales and a rather blue outlook with the 
falling off in trade. Prices are off 40c, 
the range from the various mills being: 
short patent, $13.70@14.20; standard pat- 
ent, $13@13.70. 

Soft wheat flour mills are doing prac- 
tically nothing here and prices are unset- 
tled. Short patent quoted $12.05, stand- 
ard $11.70, and pastry $10.30,—track, 
Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are a little slow from the 
miller’s standpoint, as far as immediate 
shipment is concerned, but higher prices 
are being asked for bran, the rest of the 
feeds being only steady. The reason for 
the slack trade is that resellers are flood- 
ing the market with all kinds and are 
willing to meet buyers’ views on fair- 
sized purchases. There is a good demand 
for January from these jobbers, and it is 
believed the stuff now offered will be out 
of the way within a week. Most of the 
mills are not in a position to offer much 
feed for January and claim the market 
is strong. No offerings of Canadian 
feeds. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is lower and the 
mills report only a fair trade. No hom- 
iny offered except for 30 to 90 days’ 
shipment, which is quoted at $67.50, 
sacked, track, Buffalo. No gluten feed 
in market. Cottonseed meal is selling at 
lower prices than a week ago, and the 
offerings are liberal for December or 
January shipment. Oil meal unsettled. 
The mills are asking $80@81 for Decem- 
ber shipment, and resellers are mostly 
holding for $79.50@80. The latter seem 
to have quite a little to offer, but claim 
there is a good outlet around those 
figures. 

There is a good inquiry for milo maize 
at $3.06 per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo, but 
none moving this way. 

Buckwheat strong and offerings light at 
$3.25 per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo. uck- 
wheat flour higher, $5.75@6 being asked 
in small paper sacks, delivered Buffalo. 
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There is an active demand for flour here 
and offerings are limited. 

Rolled oats active and fairly steady. 
Oat hulls, reground, scarce and higher, 
$82 being asked, sacked,-track, Buffalo. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
ee WEG 6 a Ea. cies 138,850 83 
ee SEE 5 5 Siw wniens4 00 182,200 110 
Oe I ets Peek eee ds ode 184,200 110 
Two years ago ........6.. 156,500 94 
Three years ago .........- 102,500 61 


NOTES 

Last year there were 4,500,000 bus of 
rye in store and afloat, compared with 
2,717,000 bus at present. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 14,700,- 
000 bus in store and 2,200,000 bus afloat. 
Last year there were 8,000,000 bus in 
store and 27,800,000 bus afloat. 

Receipts of grain by lake this week 
were 740,400 bus, compared with 1,075,- 
000 bus last year. The last cargo of 
grain to reach Buffalo last season was 
on Dec, 17. 

One baker here has figured out that at 
the present price of sugar it cost more 
than the flour used in fried cakes and 
his price has been advanced 4c per dozen. 
He is now getting 28c. 

The weather here has been extremely 
cold this week, and freight is moving 
very slowly. The mails were from one 
to three days late in delivery, which is due 
partly to the heavy Christmas business 
at the post office. 

The lake off this port is getting a coat 
of ice, and a steamer which left port 
for Ashtabula returned. The steamers 
Stadacona and Oakes, with Canadian 
grain, are expected here early next Mon- 
day. Slow progress was made on account 
of ice at upper lake ports, but it is 
thought they will make Buffalo. 

E. BANGasser. 





LOUISIANA 

New Onteans, La., Dec. 20.—The price 
of the best grade of flour has advanced 
considerably within the last 10 days, and 
other grades have advanced almost in 
like proportion. Minnesota or spring 
wheat flour is quoted in the neighbor- 
hood of $16 for the short patent, and 
the same grade patent of Kansas and 
Oklahoma hard wheat is quoted at very 
near $15; 95 per cent patent between 
$13 and $14, with some straights a little 
cheaper. Hard wheat clears have ranged 
$9.85@11.75 for the first, while second 
was offered at $8.90. 

While it was reported that No. 2 north- 
ern wheat was sold in Minneapolis at 
$3.50 bu, prices were quoted here by 
dealers as follows: Minnesota patents, 
$14.50@15; Kansas and Oklahoma short 
patent, $13.40@13.75; 95 per cent pat- 
ent, $12.90@13.10; soft wheat short pat- 
ent, $11.80@12.90. 

Aside from the offers of resale, some 
concerns are selling good patent here at 
$11.85. 

Grain inspected since Dec. 1: wheat, 
317 cars; corn, 121; oats, 92; barley, 24. 
Stock in elevators: wheat, 5,296,000 bus; 
corn, 4,000; oats, 1,000; barley, 617,000. 
Inspected outward on shipboard: wheat, 
59,000 bus. 

The following are quotations by deal- 
ers, bulk, on track at New Orleans: corn, 
$1.65@1.70 bu; oats, No. 2 white 92c, 
No. 3 white 90c; corn meal, per sack of 
100 lbs, $3.80; cream meal, $90; grits, 
$3.85. 

Grorce L. Ferry. 





Season’s Cotton Production 

The crop-reporting board of the Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, esti- 
mates, from the reports of the correspond- 
ents and agents of the bureau, that the 
total production of cotton in the United 
States for the season 1919-20 will amount 
to 5,275,096,000 Ibs (not including lint- 
ers), equivalent to 11,030,000 bales of 500 
Ibs, gross weight (478.3 lbs lint and 21.7 
lbs bagging and ties estimated per 500-lb 
gross-weight bale). 

Total production in 1918 was 12,040,- 
532 bales (500 Ibs gross); in 1917, 11,- 
302,375 bales; in 1916, 11,449,930; in 1915, 
11,191,820; in 1914, 16,134,930; in 1913, 
14,156,486; and in 1912, 13,703,421 bales. 
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Seattie, Wasu., Dec. 20, 1919 








North Pacific Coast mills have made no 
change in prices to the local trade, but 
have advanced quotations 20@80c bbl to 
California and are generally 20c bbl 
higher to the Orient. Local prices are 
still on the basis of $11.55 bbl for fam- 
ily patent in ‘49’s, 

Washington hard wheat patent is now 
quoted $13.25@13.85 bbl, blue-stem pat- 
ent $12.35@12.95, blue-stem straights 
$12.20@12.80, cotton ¥,’s, f.o.b. dock San 
Francisco, carloads, 30 days’ terms. 

The Orient continues to buy in mod- 
erate lots at $11.50, c.i.f. Hongkong, for 
blue-stem cut-offs and club straights in 
cotton 14’s, equivalent to $10.10 bbl here. 
Some of the mills have advanced to 
$11.70@11.80 bbl, c.i.f. Hongkong, but 
are understood to have placed no busi- 
ness at the advance. Japan has also tak- 
en some flour, paying $10.40@10.70, f.a.s. 
Pacific seaboard. The ocean freight is 
now $10 per short ton. 

Kansas mills are up 40c bbl for the 
week and now quote $13.75@14 bbl for 
standard patent in cotton ¥,’s. Mon- 
tana standard patent is quoted $13.50@ 
14.80 bbl, carloads, on track here, in 98's, 
and Dakota $14.90@15.25. Demand is 
limited by current requirements. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
The weekly output of Seattle mills in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week ......... 52,800 44,195 83 
Last week .......+. 52,800 45,795 86 
VORP ASO oc scsccee 46,800 55,673 119 
Two years ago .... 46,800 43,596 93 
Three years ago.... 40,800 22,752 55 
Four years ago..... 40,800 31,593 77 
Five years ago..... 40,800 26,738 66 

The weekly output of Tacoma mills in 


barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 


This week ......... 57,000 60,450 106 
Last week .......-.. 57,000 50,040 87 
Year ago .......... 57,000 41,502 72 
Two years ago..... 57,000 52,092 91 
Three years ago.... 57,000 50,858 89 
Four years ago..... 57,000 40,717 70 


COLUMBIA BASIN RATE CASE 


A report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission examiners, who heard testi- 
mony in the Columbia basin rate case 
some months ago, indicates that the de- 
mands of commercial interests of Port- 
land, Oregon, that rates be established 
to and from Portland and points in east- 
ern Washington, Oregon and northern 
Idaho, on a lower basis than those to and 
from Seattle, Tacoma and Astoria, will 
be denied. The demands of the Portland 
interests were predicated upon the low 
cost of carriage to Portland arising from 
the river level haul. 

Heretofore rates from all Columbia 
basin points to coast points have been 
uniform. The town of Warrenton, 
Oregon, situated at the mouth of the 
Columbia River, intervened in the pro- 
ceedings, asking for the same rates to 
and from Columbia basin points as are 
in force as to Astoria. In passing on 
the Warrenton case, the examiners who 
wrote the report recommended granting 
its request, quoting from the Commis- 
sion’s decision in the original Astoria 
case, which placed Astoria on a parity 
with Portland, as follows: 

“In placing Seattle, Tacoma, Astoria 
and Portland on a practical rate equal- 
ity the Commission found that, on ac- 
count of the close geographic and eco- 
nomic relation, one to the other, they 
constituted a natural rate group with re- 


spect to much of the traffic from the In- 
land Empire.” 
NOTES 

Grain Corporation flour shipments from 
Seattle since Dec. 1 are 220,000 bbls. 

The car shortage is very severe and 
mills are having great trouble in ship- 
ping in wheat. 

Arrivals of flour at Seattle since Dec. 
1 are 43 cars; July 1 to date, 712 cars, 
against 880 last year. 

Washington 40-lb barley is selling at 
$74@75 ton, sacked; 38-lb eastern white 
clipped oats, $63, bulk; No. 3 yellow 
corn, bulk, $63,—all December shipment. 

Wheat premiums above the govern- 
ment basis have advanced several cents 
during the week and now are: blue-stem, 
70@i5e; marquis, 75@80c; club and red 
Walla Walla, 18@20c. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway has established milling-in-trans- 
it rates at Tacoma, Wash., on grain orig- 
inating in eastern Washington to points 
on the Tacoma Eastern Railroad, 

The Washington oat crop this year 
was very short, and cereal millers and 
feed manufacturers have had to bring 
in large amounts of eastern oats. Feed 
oats are now being imported from Can- 
ada, which are selling here at $60.50 ton, 
January shipment, and $61, February 
shipment, for Canadian extra No. 1 feed 
oats. 

The Thorndyke-Trenholme Co., Inc., 
will dispatch the Cathrine D. from Seat- 
tle, Jan. 5, to western Mexican ports as 
far south as Corinto, which will inaugu- 
rate monthly sailings if sufficient freight 
offers. The Pacific Steamship Co. will 
begin a similar service with the sailing 
of the Admiral Evans from Seattle the 
first week of January. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., Dec. 20.—With 
the trade amply supplied with flour and 
the continued advances made effective by 
mills, the flour business was particularly 
quiet this week. Jobbers appear well 
stocked, and their quotations reflect this 
condition, being in most instances 75c 
@$1 bbl under mill limits. Mill prices 
in car lots, delivered San Francisco, in 
98’s, cotton, are as follows: Kansas 
standard patent, $14@14.40; Dakota 
standard patent, $14.75@15.75; Montana 
standard patent, $13.75@14.50; Washing- 
ton and Oregon straight grade, $12.70@ 
13; cut-off, $10.70@11. 

The millfeed market shows considerable 
strength this week, and northern mills 
have advanced prices $2@3 ton. Demand 
is less active, with jobbers quoting freely 
at slightly over mill limits. Bran and 
mill-run are offered at $48@50 ton, San 
Francisco. Second grade is in good de- 
mand, with little being offered, prices 
ranging $70@75 ton. 

NOTES 

San Francisco’s imports and exports 
for November were 341,647 tons, an in- 
crease of 40 per cent over the same period 
one year ago. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce reports the following amounts of 
flour and grain remaining in the state 
of California on Dec. 1,.1919: flour, 205,- 
853 bbls; wheat, 4,752,760 ctls; barley, 
4,604,640 ctls; oats, 453,160 ctls; beans, 
2,544,985 sacks; corn, 218,580 ctls; rye, 
34,720 ctls. 

Alfred B. Field, one of the few sur- 
viving members of the old Produce Ex- 
change, and member of the firm of Rich- 
ardson & Field, grain brokers, died in 
this city last rer ge Funeral services 
were held Monday. He leaves a widow, 
Mrs. Frances L. Field, a daughter, Anne 
Field, and a son, A, Gerry Field. 


According to C. H. Merry, secretary 


of the Pacific Rice Growers’ Association, 
the entire output of rice in California for 
this year will fall short of the 1918 yield 
from 700,000 to 1,000,000 bags. The rea- 
son for the shortage is found chiefly in 
the fact that inferior seed was planted, 
he said. The north winds of August and 
September also proved destructive to rice 
growers. R. C. Mason. 





UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, Dec. 20.—Movement of 
grain ae the Ogden terminal was 
very light during the past week, prin- 
cipally because of the shortage of cars 
and the embargo against shipments 
across the Rocky Mountains, made nec- 
essary because of the coal shortage and 
severe winter weather. The trading was 
almost entirely local, from farms direct 
to Utah and Idaho mills. 

Prices for grain remained practically 
at a standstill, with hard wheat at $2.63 
bu and soft wheat at $2.20, the govern- 
ment guaranty being $2 in this territory. 

Flour prices showed a slight advance 
during the early part of the week, the 
quotations in Ogden being $11.50 for soft 
wheat patents and $12.50 for bakers 
hard wheat flour, f.o.b. Ogden. The 
prices for the southeastern trade, quoted 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, were $10.95 for 
standard and $11.25 for best soft patents, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. Family flour, 
soft wheat patents, was quoted for Pa- 
cific Coast points at $11.50, and hard 
wheat flour at $13.25, f.o.b. Pacific Coast 
cities. 

Bran prices were advanced, although 
there were only scattered sales. Mill- 
feeds sold at $49 ton f.o.b. Ogden, and 
$54 f.o.b. Pacific Coast points. 

Operation of Utah and Idaho mills 
continued at practically 100 per cent ca- 
pacity during the week, with no pros- 
pect of shutdowns, even during the 
Christmas holidays. 

NOTES 

Manager Blood, of the Kaysville 
(Utah) Milling Co., was in Ogden this 
week investigating the grain situation. 

Warden Arthur, secretary of the Hol- 
ley Milling Co., left this week for the 
Pacific Coast to spend two weeks on 
company business. 

Through the incorporation of the Og- 
den Chamber of Commerce, succeeding 
both the Ogden Publicity Bureau and 
the Merchants’ Exchange of Ogden, busi- 
ness men have adopted a general plan 
outlined by G. .B. Flack, manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., for the promotion of 
Ogden industrial affairs. 

Heavy loss was sustained by the Idaho 
Alfalfa Milling Co., at Shelley, Idaho, 
on Dec. 18, when fire destroyed a frame 
warehouse containing 75,000 wheat sacks, 
3,000 rolls of building paper, some alfalfa 
seed, corn and other seed. The local fire 
department prevented the flames spread- 
ing to the grain elevator and potato 
house. W. E. Zuppann. 





OREGON 

PortiaNnp, Orecon, Dec. 20.—The lo- 
cal flour market was moderately active 
during the week. Patents were un- 
changed at $11.75, but the market was 
very strong at that quotation. There is 
no indication, however, that prices will be 
raised before the turn of the year. 

The Grain Corporation has sent out a 
request for bids on export flour for Jan- 
uary shipment. The call was made earlier 
in the month than usual, in order to get 
the business under way before the holi- 
days. It is probable that the usual 
monthly quantity will be bought in this 
zone, though the Corporation’s purchases 
in other zones have become light. 

The millfeed market is very firm, par- 
ticularly on mill-run, which has been ad- 
vanced to $46 for car lots f.o.b. mill. 
Rolled oats are held at $65.50, rolled 
barley at $77 and cracked corn at $76. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: Flour Pct. 





i Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week* ........ 42,600 24,374 59 
Last week ......... 42,600 24,317 57 
WOM ABO csceeccess 40,500 36,067 89 
Two years ago .... 33,000 23,693 70 


*One mill not reporting. 

Because of the difficulty in getting 
grain in from the country, mills are buy- 
ing soft wheat in larger quantities from 
the Grain Corporation. ull premiums 
are current on hard wheat, but there is 
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scarctly any selling. Blue-stem has be- 
come almost unobtainable. 

The coarse grain market was moderate- 
ly active during the week. At the Ex- 
change, closing bids were: sacked oats, 
$62.50@$63.50; clipped oats, $60@$62; 
December corn, $61.25; January corn, 
$60; blue barley, $74@74.50; feed bar- 
ley, $73@73.25; eastern bulk barley, $72" 
@72.50. 

NOTES 

J. L. MeCaull, of the McCaull-Dins- 
more Co., of Minneapolis, was in Portland 
during the past sen 

The Perfection Grain & Milling Co., 
of this city, has been incorporated by E. 
Rohlfing, R. M. Tuttle, J. M. Hodges, 
G. Lansing Hurd and J. D. Zwecher, 
with $500,000 capital stock. It is pro- 
posed to build a mill in the city in the 
near future, but details have not yet been 
given out. 

. J. M. Lownspate. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Dec. 20.—Omaha mills 
report good sales of flour this week, as do 
also the big mills elsewhere in Nebraska. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice-president of 
the Omaha Flour Mills Co., says: “In the 
past week we have sold about 75 per 
cent more flour than we made, and our 
mill has run full time. However, we find 
shipping directions very difficult to ob- 
tain. Back East our branch managers 
report to us that a great deal of resale 
flour is offered at $2 per bbl under cur- 
rent prices, and that some jobbers and 
bakers have bought government flour at 
big discounts under present going prices. 
All in all it looks to us as if, in view of 
the fact that the holidays are coming on, 
business is likely to be dull until the 
early part of January.” 

Bran and shorts have both advanced 
in the past week, and both have been in 
better demand. Bran has advanced $2 
a ton more than shorts. 





NEBRASKA CROP CONDITIONS 


The acreage of winter wheat sown in 
Nebraska this year is 17 per cent less 
than that sown last year, and about 5 
per cent less than the average, according 
to the preliminary estimates of A. E. 
Anderson, of the federal Bureau of Crop 
istimates, and George A. Williams, of 
the state bureau of markets and mar- 
keting. The preliminary estimate is 3,- 
093,000 acres, as compared with 3,727,000 
sown last year. The 1919 winter wheat 
acreage was the largest in the history of 
the state. The reduction in acreage this 
year is quite general over the state ex- 
cept in some western counties, which 
have the normal planting. 

Soil conditions were not favorable for 
early plowing for winter wheat, due to 
drouth, which was not completely broken 
until the middle of September. This is 
advanced as one cause for the reduction 
in acreage. The yields of the last three 
years have been very disappointing, and 
have had a tendency to discourage wheat- 
growing in those sections which can pro- 
duce other crops. 

The condition of winter wheat is gen- 
erally satisfactory. Wheat on land that 
was plowed early in the season is above 
normal, while that on‘ fields which were 
plowed late and sown late is fair to good. 
The average condition for the state is 91 
per cent, as compared with 96 per cent 
a year ago. 

The preliminary estimate of the rye 
acreage is 365,000 acres, compared with 
410,000 sown last fall, and 408,000 har- 
vested this year. The present year’s 
acreage sets a new record for the state. 
Ten years ago there were 63,000 acres 
of rye in the state. The condition of rye 
is good, being 93 per cent, as compared 
with 98 per cent a year ago. 

The wages of farm labor show a consid- 
erable advance over the wages 4 year 
ago. The average rate per month when 
hired by the year was $57, with board, 
as compared with $49 last year. The 
average rate per day for harvest was 
$5.26, compared with $4.14 last year. 
The average rate per day for farm work 
other than harvest work was $3.90, com- 
pared with $3.10 last year. 

* #* 

H. V. Nye, secretary and _ sales- 
manager of the Omaha Flour Mills Co., 
is on an eastern trip and will not return 
to this city until after Jan. 1. 

Leion Les. 
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From many sections come reports that 
the milling situation has been quite satis- 
factory of late; in fact, there appears to 
have been almost a wave of buying as an 
accompaniment of recent activities of the 
Grain Corporation, In cases buyers have 
taken hold at steadily advancing prices 
as if they feared that the market might 
get away from them. One miller went so 
far as to say that, as advancing the price 
50c a bbl did not check purchases, he 
was obliged to announce flatly that he 
had no more flour to offer. 

The South appears to have been a lib- 
eral buyer. Flour has been moving free- 
ly from the mill to the jobber and from 
warehouse to retailer and consumer, and 
while stocks are fair there is no conges- 
tion or undigested surplus on hand. Re- 
peated inquiries in many quarters as to 
whether stocks were abnormally large and 
whether buyers were unduly bought 
ahead have failed of confirmation. In- 
deed, there has been an unusual demand 
for flour in barrels from portions of the 
South. Without being exactly spirited 
there has been a reasonably steady de- 
mand for flour for some time past, in the 
experience of the average miller. 

The failure of the release of wheat by 
the Grain Corporation and its proposed 
resale of flour to have any depressing 
effect on flour prices may have contrib- 
uted to the prevalent bullish feeling. Ad- 
vancing wheat and flour prices in the 
face of these activities have been regard- 
ed as significant. While it is generally 
recognized that the underlying wheat 
situation is undeniably strong, it is no- 
ticeable that there is now outcropping a 
feeling that this bullish sentiment may 
be overdone; that it may inflate prices 
beyond the point actually warranted even 
by this underlying strength. There are 
those who believe that this inflation has 
already taken place. 

Outstanding features are the increasing 
difficulty in getting wheat except by pay- 
ing constantly higher prices; the some- 
what ready sale for flour, movement of 
which has-been considerably retarded by 
shortages of coal and cars; the report 
that the Grain Corporation has sold its 
entire stock of both soft and hard wheat, 
and has thus thrown away its most effec- 
tive weapon to keep prices down; and the 
probability that Canada will have very 
little wheat’ to spare for this country. 
The recourse there is in the resale of 
straight grades is not taken seriously. 

Offsetting these considerations are the 
reported purchases of Argentine wheat 
and flour for this country, the effect of 
which is hard to estimate at this time, 
and the possibility that the buying move- 
ment has about spent itself. Some mill- 
ers inclined to the belief that shortly 
buyers will disappear from the market; 
that, the mills being well supplied with 
wheat, grain dealers will find it hard to 
dispose of their stocks of wheat; and that 
wheat prices will begin to ease off. 

If the customary holiday dullness is 
to show up this year it is rather late in 
making its appearance. There are a few 
signs pointing to its appearing shortly. 
However, many mills are well booked up 
to the 60-dav limit and delays in ra- 
tion due to the coal strike and inability 
to get cars have put them in a fairly com- 
fortable position to weather a suspension 
of buying activity. 

FLOUR PRICES 


Soft wheat flour prices have advanced 
80c@$1 bbl the last two weeks, and are 
now quoted $10.75@11.50, car lots, 98's, 


cotton. Spring wheat patents are quoted 
at $13.70@14.40, with at least one north- 
western mill holding at $16, f.o.b. Toledo. 
Hard winter patents, $18@14.40, all 98’s. 
It has been a common experience that 
advancing the price did not slow up the 
demand. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls; as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: Flour Pet. of 





output activity 
This week 28,800 60 
Last week .. - 27,300 57 
Year ago ... . 30,760 64 
TWO Years AGO .....-.eeeee 48,000 100 
Three years ago ..........-+ 25,100 52 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1918 and 1917: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 
SOAS? ooo osc ve 9 72,360 40,396 56 
BOLGF . wcccess 12 88,800 60,101 67% 
BGRSs ccc scree 14 78,360 55,013 70 
ps SP 10 79,800 74,588 93 


*Week ended Dec. 20. tWeek ended Dec. 13. 
NOTES 

The Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, 
Ind., has completed the installation of a 
Diesel oil engine, and is now operating 
under that power. 

W. W. Suckow, Suckow Co., millers, 
Franklin, Ind., recently underwent an 
operation for appendicitis. He is now in 
the hospital and reported as getting on 
well. 

It is reported in Toledo that the Grain 
Corporation has, 6,000,000 bbls of Pacific 
Coast soft wheat flour at eastern ter- 
minals, and that there is little market 
for it. 

The annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association will be held at 
Lansing, Jan. 27-28. A closed meeting 
for millers only will be held the evening 
of Jan. 27. 

R. L. Hanna, who has been attached to 
the Indianapolis office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., will represent the Updike 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., in Indiana, be- 
ginning Jan. 1. 

The Indiana Millers’ Association will 
hold its midwinter meeting Jan. 16 at the 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Millers are invited to make sugges- 
tions for the programme. 

The first annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Mid-West Flour Mills Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, for the election of di- 
rectors and the transaction of other busi- 
ness, will be held at Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 
14, at 10 am. A full attendance is re- 
quested. 

E. P. Mitchell, secretary Ohio Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, and also 
representing the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., in Ohio, has issued no- 
tice that the annual midwinter meeting of 
the Ohio bakers will be held at Cincin- 
nati, Feb. 24-25. 


T. J. Edwards, formerly secretary and 
treasurer, and C. L. Rawson, formerly 
head miller, of the Ravalli Cereal & 
Flour Mill Co., Missoula, Mont., have 
purchased the plant of the Constantine 
(Mich.) Milling Co., and will operate it 
under the old name. 

Southern Indiana, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee millers report an unusual demand 
for flour in barrels, with scarcely any 
barrels available. They are simply scour- 
ing the country for barrels, but are not 
very successful in finding them. The 
flour is wanted for the family trade in 

South. 


John L. Igleheart, Igleheart Bros., 
millers, Evansville, Ind., will leave Jan. 
to spend the winter in California. 


¢ 


Other millers who will P seeps Fos 
California are David An 7 
of the 2 gr one Milling Co., Toledo, ar 
~ be S. Coup, vice-president of the 
orthwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo. C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co., is to spend the winter in 
Florida. 

A Toledo miller bought a car of su- 
perior local spring wheat, No. 1 dark 
northern, at $3.33, f.o.b. Toledo, last 
week, and considered it a good purchase. 
At the same time Chicago was offering 
the same grade at $3.38, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Toledo millers are bidding about $2.45 
for No. 1 red, Toledo rate points, and not 
getting much wheat. At the same time 
bids in the country are running from 
$2.50 to $2.55, with relatively light move- 
ment. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapous, Inp., Dec. 20.—Millers 
of wheat in Indiana as a rule have re- 
ported business good for the last fort- 
night, although a few who produce soft 
wheat flour exclusively have expressed 
themselves as somewhat disappointed 
with sales. Manufacturers of corn prod- 
ucts have had a good demand. 

The trade is in a buying mood. One 
reason for this is believed to have been 
the advancing quotations on wheat flour, 
buyers wishing to get their orders in be- 
fore possible further advances. Another 
is the demand for breadstuffs by con- 
sumers, which has been far ahead of that 
of previous years in this territory, ac- 
cording to bakers and grocers. 

Recently, as far as Hoosier concerns 
are affected, there has been an increasing 
demand for soft winter wheat flour, not- 
withstanding that some concerns have not 
been satisfied with that feature of their 
sige mee However, the feeling seems to 

pac aya among the greater part of the 
trade that bakers could mix more of the 
soft wheat product with the higher grade 
flours with good results and with consid- 
erable gain, in view of the existing mar- 
gin between the prices. 

One of the larger of the mills in this 
state reports that its present bookings 
are about evenly divided between soft 
winter and hard winter and spring wheat 
patents. Earlier in the season, following 
the 1919 harvest, the ratio was decidedly 
in favor of the higher grade flours. With 
spring and hard winter wheats becoming 
increasingly hard to get, it appears prob- 
able that orders for soft winter wheat 
will assume increasing importance in the 
industry. 

Deliveries of wheat in the leading In- 
diana markets have been slow. With 
freezing weather for the last 10 days, 
highways now are in better shape for 
transportation than they were and rural 
elevators report somewhat more of the 
grain coming to market, especially as 
most of this fall’s corn crop that will be 
marketed immediately has been sold. 
However, any considerable movement to 
market is not expected until January or 
February. 

In the last two weeks corn has moved 
rather rapidly to terminal markets in 
this region, despite some difficulty in ob- 
taining cars. Stocks on hand ty corn 
millers are reported ample for their 
needs for some time to come. The qual- 
ity of the grain generally is high. Con- 
siderable has been shipped to eastern 
markets. 

Quotations on wheat flour have ad- 
vanced in the last 10 days 30@65c 
on practically all grades. Soft winter 
patents are offered for shipment in car 
lots at $11.25@11.75 bbl, 98-lb cotton 
basis. Hard winter patents are priced at 
$12@13.25 bbl and spring wheat patents 
at $13.75@14. 

In the corn products industry, grits 
are quoted for shipment at $3.45 per 100 
Ibs, ceraline at $3.95, corn flour at $3.57, 
hominy at $3.88, hominy flakes at $4.40, 
and meal at $3.51. 


MILLFEED 
Corn and wheat feeds are in improved 
demand with quotations higher. Hominy 
feed is offe for shipment at $65 ton, 
bulk, and $69, sacked. Mixed feed is 
offered at $47@49.50 ton, bran at $47@ 
49.50, and middlings at $53@55.50. 
Stocks on hand are not large. 


INDIANAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,- 
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800 bbls, and ins ns of grain and 

ig in store, with comparisons, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

ee WOE cn ctneebesdces cn 14,46 63 

NE WOE gnc cic neecseerne 13,608 60 

EeGGt VORP occ ccivcccccosees 5,973 26 

TWO years AgO .......-s005 4,316 19 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

WOE, “WES SS SS ee ee coed 14,000 14,000 

OUR, BME sos vectcucssces 648,000 165,000 

DOR, BUR od 's ce ccswsatene 167,000 40,000 

Pee. DUR cx ce hacccurstase 6,000 9,000 

STOCKS IN STORE 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Dec. 20, 1919.. 467,090 331,380 153,070 11,350 


297,850 462,100 250,060 22,200 


Dec, 21, 1918.. 
98,280 161,160 667,770 19,780 


Dec. 22, 1917.. 
NOTES 


John Reis, secretary of the Acme- 
Evans Co., flour millers of Indianapolis, 
was in Louisville on business this week. 

The Sullivan Miller and Elevator Co., 
Sullivan, has filed with the secretary of 
state a preliminary certificate of dissolu- 
tion as an incorporation. 

The board of directors of the Daviess 
County Corn Growers’ Association has 
set Jan. 2-3, 1920, as the dates for the 
annual corn show of that county. 

The Farmers’ Grain and Supply Co., 
Modoc, has incorporated with $25,000 
capital stock. The directors are Gran- 
ville Jones, B. C. Mendenhall and H. L. 
Lester. 

Announcement has just been made of 
the marriage of Otis Tucker and Miss 
Alma Miller, of Clarksburg, which took 
place Dec. 4. Mr. Tucker is the owner 
of a bakery at Clarksburg. 

The Co-operative Baking Co., Indian- 
apolis, has been .organized and incor- 
porated for $25,000. Bert M. Johnson, 
Otto Ray and Louis Lefke are the direc- 
tors. The concern will engage in a gen- 
eral baking business with lunch boxes as 
a specialty. Negotiations now are under 
way for quarters. 

Willis Charles, of Monticello, has ac- 
cepted the position of superintendent of 
mills for the Garland Milling Co., Greens- 
burg. He succeeds C. P. Sterne, who 
was fatally injured in an accident at the 
plant. Mr. Charles has been connected 
with Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., 
Monticello, for the last two years. He 
formerly operated a mill at Millhousen, 
Decatur County. 

John G. Brown, president of the In- 
diana Federation of Farmers’ Associa- 
tions, has sent a telegram to J. R. How- 
ard, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Association, saying that farmers 
in Indiana are opposed to government 
ownership of railroads and strike meth- 
ods of settling industrial disputes. The 
message was in answer ‘to an inquiry 
from Mr. Howard. 

Julius Spriesterbach won the sweep- 
Stakes for a single ear of corn at the 
Clark County corn show, which has just 
been held at Charlestown. Cash A. Lew- 
man won first for 10 ears. Both of the 
prizewinners showed Reid’s yellow dent. 
The Clark County Corn Growers’ Asso- 
ciation next year will have a five-acre 
corn-growing contest under its own rules 
and direction of the corn show commit- 
tee. 

Agricultural agents of three trunk line 
railroads entering Terre Haute conferred 
there Tuesday with A. W. McKeand, gen- 
eral manager of the Greater Terre Haute 
Club, in regard to a “get together market- 
ing-production” movement in the Wabash 
River valley. A series of meetings will 
be held in February in 20 counties in 
western Indiana and eastern Illinois in 
the interest of the movement, and the as- 
sistance of the railroads has been in- 
vited. 

Thirty entries were made in the annual 
Liberty ‘Township corn show held last 
week at Waldron in Shelby County. Ray- 
mond Lux, nephew of Peter Lux, corn 
king of the United States, won first 
place on five ears of white corn; Ranni- 
gan Wagner second on five ears of yel- 
low, and Ralph Lux, another nephew of 
Peter J. Lux, third on five ears of white. 
The award for the best single ear of 
yellow went to Robert Peek. Ernest 
Thornburg, president of the Indiana 
Corn Growers’ Association, and Russell 
G. East, Shelby County agricultural 
agent, were the judges. 

r Epwarp H. Ziecner. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, DEC. 20 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


merchants .........eeeeeeeeee $15.15 @15.40 
Spring patent, jute .........++. 14.50@15.75 
Spring straights, jute .......... 13.40@13.90 
Spring clears, jute ......-+.++++ 9.60@10.25 
Second cléar, 140 lbs, jute...... 7.75@ 8.00 


City mills’ spring patents, fute.. 14.50@14.60 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........-. $12.10@12.50 

Straight, southern, jute .......- 11.30@11.65 

Clear, southern, jute .........-. 9.00@ 9.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ..... $14.00@14.50 

Patent, 95 per cent ..........6. 13.20@13.90 

Clear, Kansas, jute .........-+5 9.40@10.00 


RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$8.35@8.76 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 7.80@8.10 
WHEAT—Offerings light. Milling demand 
slower, especially for low-grades, which are 
being shaded. Prices for the week: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 hard...... 264@265 260@264 228 @229 
2 hard...... 250@260 250@265 226 @227 
1 red .....- ae costes cctee @234 
B POG .esce 245@246 245@246 230% @231 
1 nor, s.... 325@330 310@320 228 @230 
2 nor, s.... 315@325 312@319 223 @228 
1 dk nor....330@340 320@335 229 @230 


CORN—Offerings larger. Elevator people 
and industries principal buyers. No. 4 yel- 
low sold Saturday at 1c under May. The 
close was easy with prospects of liberal re- 
ceipts. Prices for the week follow: 


This week Last week Last year 


yellow.140% @151 140 @155 138@148% 
yellow.144% @158 144 @154 142@150% 
white.143%@152 143 @i51 140@148 
OATS—Demand _ good. Offerings light. 
Premiums unusually high. May price being 
paid for shipment in 60 and 90 days. Prices 
for the week follow: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 81 @85% 77%@80% 65 @73% 
No. 3 wh 78% @87% 78 @84 71 @74% 
No. 2 wh 81% @89 81 @84 72% @76 
No. 1 wh 81% @89 82 @84 éoeQPesee 

RYE—tTrading active, with an advance to 
the highest of the season, $1.83 for May 
delivery, with the close at $1.79, the reaction 
being due to realizing sales. December 
closed Saturday at $1.73%, or the same as 
January. No. 2 cash grains at $1.63@1.78, 
with the close at $1.75%. No. 3 finished 
at $1.75%. 

BARLEY—Maltsters were good buyers, 
and exporters made fair purchases. There 
were sales of 100,000 bus of malt to London. 
Poor to cash lots ranged at $1.45@1.67; 
fancy, $1.65@1.67 at the close. December 
closed at $1.66 with shorts covering, and 
May at $1.54%. 

CORN GOODS—Trade fair. Corn flour, 
$3.70@3.75; cream meal, $3.67%; yellow corn 
meal $3.82% @3.95, white $3.80; pearl hom- 
iny, $3.85 per 100. lbs in car lots. Rolled 
oats, $4.57% @4.60 per 90-lb sack, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


6 mix...136 @143 135 @137% 130@142% 
5 mix...138 @147 135 @144 134@144 
4 mix...140%@149% 138 @144% 137@147 
3 mix...148%@152 142 @146 140@148 
6 yellow.136 @142% 135 @137 134@145 
5 yellow.138 @146%138%@144 136@146 
4 

3 

3 


r~Receipts— o> wer 


1919 1918 919 1918 
Flour, bblis..... 236 243 eth} 194 
Wheat, bus.... 292 1,445 619 2,354 
Corn, bus...... 1,597 1,355 897 1,034 
Oats, bus...... 1,151 3,308 1,097 1,274 
Rye, bus....... 63 129 11 17 
Barley, bus.... 199 649 124 67 





DULUTH, DEC. 20 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


Family patent ........c.seeeee> $.....@14.10 
SEO NONE wig cows edecpodedes - @13.85 
Pret ClORE; FEC oc dccescccscors 9. 50@10. 00 
Second clear, jute ............. 7.00@ 7.50 
No. 2 semolina ..........e.0e0% 13.00 @13.25 
DOPE PERCE 2 oo iw ccs er ends 12.75 @13.00 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


Bes: CDRS: 0-0 8555 i aS Bed cece aDdne cia $4.70 
EPO: WMS BIG gs ivk rch on tvcecaisovecs 5.10 
Sees CS so ca uss be ket ue cedars ses 3.40 
WOO RR ss aOR hae T 1 ats HN ea ein OS 4.20 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 bbis 
Dec. 20..30,845 Dec. 21..20,066 Dec. 22..22,915 
Dec. 13,.30,695 Dec. 14:.26,585 Dec. 15..36,985 
Dec. 6...30,990 Dec. 7...33,355 Dec. 8...40,230 
Nov. 29.29,630 Nov. 30.27,230 Dec. 1...42,085 

WHEAT—Small movement from country, 
due to railroad conditions, which may not 


oo 


improve till spring. Light demand, wholly 
from _ elevators. Spring grades wanted; 
straight durum salable, but receipts mostly 
mixed. Wlevator receipts about equal to con- 
sumptive and shipping requirements. 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 20, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
--Wheat stocks—, ———grade——_, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor 

1, 2 nor 43 6,129 273 21,577 207 
2 dk nor 

8 dk nor } 

3 nor 17 166 9 2 65 21 
All other 


spring .- 303 1,246 138 17 200 11 
1 am 
1, 2 dur 408 2,017 44 8 479 13 
All other ‘ 

durum ..1,802 2,269 271 11 136 20 
Winter .... 8 929 13 2 169 15 
Mixed ..... 3 eae ee 27 697 64 


Totals ..2,584 11,756 748 69 3,213 351 
PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: : 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Dee, 18.2.5. 17% @80% 164% 118@146 
Dec. 16 ..... 80% @82% 165 122@150 
Dec. 16 ..... 83% @85% 168% 124@152 
eG. 17. ace 84 @86 172% 124@152 
Dec. 18 ..... 83% @85% 175% 124@152 
Dec, 19 ..... =" ae 173% 124@152 
Dec. 20 ..... @8 174% 130@157 
Dec. 21, 1918 66% 066% 156 83@ 93 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


7-—Domestic——, -——-Bonded—_, 


1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Oats ...... 279 316 10 se 3 8 
BVO: évwcsece 3,319 623 61 oe ae e's 
Barley .... 10 712 146 4 77 3 
Flaxseed .. 87 259 113 


Receipts and shipments by irises "valine 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

om Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


Spring .... 66 2,483 438 16 439 322 
Durum .... 89 1,397 137 68 4 134 
Winter ... 32 196 6 oe ee 9 
Totals .. 187 4,076 581 84 443 465 
ROS seb ece 3 127 4 62 ee 6 
Bonded.. eee be os ie es 2 
ere 198 117 18 os 3 4 
Barley .... 2 51 39 20 16 5 
Flaxseed .. 26 90 30 9 35 27 


FLAXSEED—December stood at $65 till 
just before the close today, when the old 
future was bid up 4c, new remaining at 
previous figure. January and February also 
moved up 4c. Only active interest was in 
May, final quotations on which were 25@27c 
lower than Dec. 138. Cash market quiet, 
owing to poor receipts. Basis unchanged, 
spot No. 1 old, December price to 10c over; 
to arrive, December figure to 5c over. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 

Old contracts— 
Opening 

Dec. 15 High Low Dec. 20 1918 

Dec. ..$5.00 $5.04 $5.00 $5.04 $3.52 

Jan. bee 3.53 


May ao cove 4.81 4.51 4.52 3.58 
Close 

New contracts— Dec. 21 
Dec. 15 High Low 1919 

December ....$.... Was Gives $5.00 
January ..... oes siee eee 4.94 
February ..... oéa'e ops sbisve 4.84 
May .cccaweecs 4.80 4.78 4.44 4.50 





MILWAUKEE, DEC. 20 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $15.25 @15.85 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 13.65 @14.25 
First clear, cotton ............. 10.00@10.40 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 9.10 @10.05 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 8.65@ 9.25 
MVS GOUF, COMUGB i... acweweccees 7.00@ 8.15 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 14.00@14.25 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton....... @ 3.95 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... @ 3.85 


Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ...... 

MILLFEED—Strong; standard bran, $45; 
standard fine middlings, $46.50; rye feed, 
$45; flour middlings, $51@52; red dog, $60@ 
61; oil meal, $84; hominy feed, $63; gluten 
feed, $68,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—For the week prices ruled easier. 
Receipts were 93 cars. Millers and ship- 
pers were in the market at all times and 
offerings were absorbed. No. 1 northern, 
$3.20@3.30; No. 2, $3.15@3.20; No. 3; $2.90 
@ 3.20. 


BARLEY—For the week values advanced 
7@8c, with demand good for all descrip- 
tions. Receipts for the week were 125 cars. 
No. 8, $1.66@1.69; No. 4, $1.53@1.67; feed 
and rejected, $1.47@1.62. 

RYE—For the week, market advanced 15 
@iv7c, with receipts 66 cars. The demand 
was good both for spot and to arrive, espe- 
cially choice Wisconsin. No. 1, $1.63@1.80; 
No. 2, $1.62% @1.80; No. 3, $1.60@1.79. 

CORN—Advanced 8@5c for the week. 
Receipts were light, but 125 cars. Shippers 
and industries were in the market at all 
times, and offerings were well taken care of. 
No. 3 yellow, $1.45@1.53; No. 4 yellow, $1.41 
@1.49; No. 3 mixed, $1.42@1.50; No, 3 white, 
$1.42 @1.51. 


OATS—For the week, prices advanced 3@ 
4c, closing easier. Receipts were 182 cars. 
Shippers bought freely and manufacturers 
took choice heavy. No. 2 white, 82@87%c; 
No. 3 white, 80@87%c; No, 4 white, 79@87c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis... 12,600 12,480 25,270 44,480 
Wheat, bus.. 124,620 455,000 65,660 407,110 
Corn, bus.... 250,200 255,940 100,060 27,800 


Oats, bus.... 402,220 1,689,440 199,800 435,900 
Barley, bus.. 196,250 377,910 92,590 139,353 
Rye, bus..... 89,100 114,750 40,350 1,275 
Feed, tons... 750 1,230 8 5,871 2,463 





KANSAS CITY, DEC. 20 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.0.b. Kansas 
City, prompt shipment: 

BPE Diced cccicecocengetncece $13.50@14.40 
SOU OIEINS< b'e 6. 60.'0.0.6 60 00.0% 00 cceee 12.45 @13.85 
APES GOED cbcrecciccecests + 10.00@11.10 
Second clear 8.10@ 9.35 

MILLFEED—Quotations unchanged, with 
demand for bran better. Considerable in- 
quiry for January and February bran. 
Shorts demand slightly improved. Quota- 
tions: bran, $40@41.20; brown shorts, $45@ 
46; gray shorts, $47@50. 

WHEAT—Hard wheat slightly lower, due 
to slump in market Monday. Soft grades 
from 2c to 4c advanced. No yellow offered. 
Cash prices: hard: No. 1 $2.68@2.91, medium 
$2.65@2.91; No. 2 $2.68@2.91, medium $2.68 
@2.90; No. 3 $2.60@2.91, medium $2.58@ 
2.90; No. 4 $2.55@2.85, medium $2.45 @2.85. 
Red: No. 1 $2.56@2.59; No. 2 $2.55@2.56; 
No. 3 $2.51@2.52; No. 4 $2.47@2.49. 

CORN—Market unchanged. Sales slow. 
Demand for choice grades fair. Cash prices: 
white No. 2 $1.53, No. 3 $1.51@1.53, No. 4 
$1.45, No. 5 $1.39@1.40; yellow No. 2 $1.54, 
No. 3 $1.52@1.53, No. 4 $1.47@1.48, No. 5 
$1.45@1.46; mixed No. 2 $1.52@1.53, No. 3 
$1.50@1.51, No. 4 $1.45@1.47, No. 5 $1.41@ 
1.43. 





WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wh't, bus.1,703,700 924,750 1,161,600 1,285,200 
Corn, bus.. 381,250 502,500 243,750 123,750 
Oats, bus... 76,500 71,400 135,000 138,000 
Rye, bus... 17,600 11,000 1,100 2,200 


Barley, bus. 67,500 70,500 20,800 31,200 - 


Bran, tons. 1,480 420 1,980 2,720 
Hay, tons.. 12,420 7,824 4,128 5,772 
Flour, bbls. 22,100 6,826 56,550 96,525 





ST. LOUIS, DEC, 20 

FLOUR—Spring first patent, $14.90@15.60; 
standard, $13.80@14.20; first clear, $9.70@ 
10.20; hard winter patent, $13.50@14; 
straight, $12.80@13.30; first clear, $9.40@ 
10.20; soft winter patent, $11.80@12.60; 
straights, $11.20@11.75; first clear, $9.20@ 
9.60. 

MILLFEED—Hard winter bran sold at $43 
@44; soft, $44.50@45; brown shorts, $49; 
gray shorts, $51. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 218 cars, against 251 
last week. Prices 5@6c higher and demand 
good. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $2.54@2.55; 
No. 3 red, $2.49; No. 2 hard, $2.72; No. 4 
hard, $2.45. 

CORN—Prices unchanged to 2c higher and 
demand fair. Receipts, 373 cars, against 387. 
Closing prices: No. 4 corn, $1.44% @1.45; No. 
3 yellow, $1.47; No. 4 yellow, $1.44% @1.46; 
No. 3 white, $1.47@1.48; No. 4 white, $1.45@ 
1.46; No. 5 white, $1.41. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-lb 
sacks as follows: corn meal, $3.70; cream, 
$3.90; grits and hominy, $4. 

OATS—Receipts, 189 cars, against 155. 
Demand fair at an advance of 2c. Closing 
prices: No. 2 oats, 85%c; No. 3 white, 85@ 
85%c; No. 4 white, 84%c; No. 3 mixed, 
84%c. 


WEEKR’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts—, er yaa 5 
1919 1918 919 1918 








Flour, bbis.... 109,330 65,730 147, 560 90,240 
Wheat, bus... 342,000 402,400 309,650 322,260 
Corn, bus..... 590,200 314,188 398,470 184,750 
Oats, bus..... 642,000 464,000 366,500 347,670 
Rye, bus...... 1,100 Oo Pe ees 
Barley, bus... 20,800 20,800 18,290 1,080 
BALTIMORE, DEC. 20 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


Spring first patent ............ $14.50@15.25 
Hard winter patent .......:... 13.25 @14.00 
Soft winter patent ............- 11.25@11.50 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.75 @14.50 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.50@13.25 


Soft winter straight (near-by).. 10.10@10.35 

Rye flour, white ..............- 9.00@ 9.25 

Rye flour, standard ............ 8.50@ 8.75 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 


City mills’ spring patent ....... --@14.50 
,City mills’ blended patent...... --@14.00 
City mills’ winter patent ....... -@11.90 
City mills’ winter straight ..... -@11.65 


MILLFEED—Firmer on spring bran, oth- 
erwise unchanged, with demand smal! 
throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $48.50@49; soft winter 
bran, $49@49.50; standard middlings, $50@ 
51; flour middlings, $56@57; red dog, $64@ 
65; city mills’ bran and middlings, $50@51. 

WHEAT—Higher; demand good, move- 
ment light. Receipts, 209,005 bus; exports, 
225,133; stock, 1,506,703. Prices at which 





sales of week were made: No. 3 red winter, 
$2.36%, $2.37, $2.41; No. 5, $2.28%, $2.31; 
No. 3 mixed winter (smutty), $2.34; No. 3 
red winter, garlicky, $2.34%, $2.39; No. 4, 
$2.29; No. 5, $2.23%, $2.24%, $2.25; southern 
red winter, garlicky, by sample, $2@2.30. 

CORN—Strong; movement small, demand 
urgent. Receipts, 46,382 bus; stock, 45,159. 
Range of new southern for week, $1.40@1.72; 
new near-by yellow cob, bbl, $7@7.10. 

OATS—Gained 4@4%c; demand excellent, 
movement meager. Receipts, 6,986 bus; 
stock, 358,003. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 91c; No. 3 white, domestic, 90c. 

RYE—Advanced 14c; movement limited, 
demand active. Receipts, 63,980 bus; ex- 
ports, 17,000; stock, 90,146. Closing prices: 
No. 2 western for export, $1.89, nominal; 
range of southern bag lots for week, $1.60 
@1.65, as to quality. 





PHILADELPHIA, DEO. 20 
FLOUR—Receipts, 200 bbis, and 7,500,222 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 30 bbls to Hamburg, 
46,597 sacks to Antwerp, 19,551 sacks to 
Danzig and 27,070 sacks to Gibraltar. Quo- 
tations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 





Spring first patent ...........+. $14.25 @15.00 
Hard winter patent ............ 13.00 @13.50 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.50@14.00 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.50 @13.00 
Soft winter straight, western... 10.00@10.50 
Soft winter straight, near-by.... 10.00@10.25 
Spring first clear ........... -- 9.75@10.25 
Rye flour, white .........s-s06+ 8.95@ 9.25 

WHEAT—Market unchanged. Receipts, 


267,786 bus; exports, 491,700; stock, 1,416,681. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, gov- 
ernment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 8c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No. 1; 
No, 6 wheat, 14c under No. 1. 

CORN—Scarce and a shade firmer, but 
trade quiet. Receipts, 9,954 bus; stock, 15,- 
894. Quotations, car lots for local trade: old 
No. 2 yellow, $1.73@1.75, on spot, and new 
No. 3 yellow, $1.60@1.63. 

CORN GOODS—Market stronger in sym- 
pathy with recent strength of raw material. 
At revised figures, however, trade quiet and 
largely of a jobbing character. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 


Gran. yellow meal, fancy..... $....@4.17% 
Gran. white meal, fancy ..... --@4.02% 
Yellow table meal, fancy .... --@4.02% 
White table meal, fancy ..... -- @4A.02% 
White corn flour, fancy ....... --@4.02% 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ....... 3. 8.50@ 4. 02% 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks. . - @4.20 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases... ... .. @2.60 


MILLFEED—tTrade quiet, but offerings 
light and bran again higher. Quotations: 


I cn td ks 28h bed es $49.00 @49.50 
COG. Demeey CORR ices ccc bsitee 50.00 @50.50 
Standard middlings ............ 50.00@51.00 
Flour middlings ............... 58.00 @59.00 
PPS BORO. a comes csvccivbvesste 52.00@53.00 
BOO GR oc kts okays casaceseteedse 65.00 @66.00 


OATS—Offerings light and market ad- 
vanced 4@5c. Trade, however, quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 135,531 bus; stock, 234,335. Quota- 
tions: 


oe DU | WORE TEPER CREPE URE T ET 94@94% 
oF fers eer oe 93@93% 
Pes B WO sigs ck wiciedsesaboeges 92@92% 


OATMEAL—Offerings light and market 
firmer in sympathy with oats, but trade 
quiet. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib 
sacks, $5.43; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $9.90; patent, cut, two 100-Ib 
sacks, $10.41@12.07; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.75. 





BUFFALO, DEC, 20 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............ $.....@14.60 
Bakers patent ............s0005 --@14.60 
e. 2. BPI TSTee Ti Teer --@10.25 
Graham flour ...........0++0ss- --@14.60 
a TS WED ovine Sov dew deka --@ 9.10 
eG, BGR | Fic cc cdcerodustt i --@ 8.70 
“Sacked 
DORM, DEP COB. sckpcccccvevsacs $. - @46.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... ‘i -. @48.00 
pe Peer eee - @54.50 
Cm See ree @57.00 
eG GOR PEF WOO: shai kcenee asc - @64.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton....... 76. $.00@ 78. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... - @65.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... - @66.00 
Cottonseed meal, 86 per cent, 
oe eee - @76.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent ... - @79.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-Ib sacks ... ‘4 45@ 4.50 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton .....@32.00 


WHEAT—No offerings on track worth 
mentioning and littie inquiry from millers 
at the prices asked. 

CORN—The market advanced 8c and then 
started downward, closing at last week's 
prices, and dull. There was quite a supply 
here and the demand was only fair. Clos- 
ing: No. 1 yellow, $1.56; No. 2 yellow, $1.55; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.53; No. 4 yellow, $1.50; No. 
5 yellow, $1.46; No. 6 yellow, $1.39,—on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—Receipts light and market closed 
4c higher than last week, with a good de- 





ee 


mand, Hoes ~ No. 1 white, 92c; No, 2 
white, 91%c; No. 3 white, 90%c; No. 4 white, 
89%c,—on track, through billed. 
‘BARLEY—Offerings very light and really 
no market here. 
RYE—Higher and scarce. No. 2 quoted 
$1.78, on track, through billed. 


NEW YORK, DEC. 20 
FLOUR—Dull, though prices were firm, 
with tendency to advance. Sales of straights 
by Grain Corporation at $10.25 had tendency 
to keep buyers out of market on better 
grades. Such business as was done was only 
for immediate needs. Quotations: spring 
-first patent, $15@15.25; standard patent, $14 
@14.50; first clear, $9.75@11.25; soft winter 
straight, $10.50@11; hard winter straight, 
$13@13.50; first clear, $9.85@11; rye, $9@ 
9.75,—all jute. Receipts, 218,896 bbls, 
WHEAT—Receipts, 30,800 bus. 
CORN—Sterling exchange seemed to be a 
big factor in the corn market, which was 
feverish throughout the week, Offerings were 
well up to demands and the whole general 
situation seemed weak. Quotations: No. 2 
yellow, $1.72; No. 3 yellow, $1.69; No. 2 
mixed, $1.71. Receipts, 5,600 bus. 
OATS—Fairly firm, prices fluctuating only 
slightly. Exporters were practically out of 
the market. Quotations were 96@98c, ac- 
cording to quality. Receipts, 262,000 bus. 








BOSTON, DEC. 20 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. ...$15.50@16.00 


Spring patents, standard ....... 14.50@15.50 
Hard winter patents ......-+++:+ 12.50@15.00 
Soft winter patents .......-+++- 11.25 @12.00 
Soft winter straights .......--- 10.50@11.25 
Soft winter clears 10.00@10.75 

9.50@10.50 





Spring first clears 

MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with market 
firmly held. Spring bran, $49; winter bran, 
$49.50@51; middlings, $49.50@53.50; mixed 
feed, $51.50@57; red dog, $65; second clears, 
$65@67; gluten feed, $71.12; hominy feed, 
$67; stock feed, $62; oat hulls, reground, 
$30; cottonseed meal, $77.50@79.50,—all in 
100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Demand quiet, with 
prices generally unchanged. White corn 
flour, $4.25; white corn meal, $4.25; granu- 
lated corn meal, yellow, $4; bolted yellow, 
$3.95; feeding, $3.15@3.20; cracked corn, 
$3.20@3.25; hominy grits and samp, $4.25; 
white corn flakes and cream of maize, $5,— 
all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Good demand at the higher 
prices. Rolled is quoted at $4.65, and cut 
and ground at $5.34, for 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbis...*39,505 108,850 ......  «eees 
Wheat, bus.. ..... 513,925 1,054,438 459,147 
Corn, bus.... 2,175 1,100 OOS. cvace 
Oats, bus.... 68,250 160,150 333,142 16,584 
PEO Mee ss (esens' eosee 44,808 2,030 
Barley, DUB... ..22-  ceoee BiSTS severe 
Millfeed, tons. ..... BOS csctue | waste 
Corn meal, bbis. 160 BS webese | “dedce 


Oatmeal, cases. 600 
Oatmeal, sacks.6,300 
*Includes 16,450 bbls for export, compared 
with 63,550 in 1918. 
Exports from Boston during the week: 
to Liverpool, 49,828 bus wheat; to Pirzus, 
Greece, 159,635 sacks flour. 





TOLEDO, DEC. 20 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b. mill, $11.20@11.30; spring, $15.40; 
hard winter, $13.50. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ..........-- $47.00 @ 48.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 50.00 @52.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 53.00@56.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ .- @84.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@12.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 22 cars, 6 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 77 cars, 38 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 18 cars, 12 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
19 


1919 1918 19 1918 
Wheat, bus... 30,800 23,100 74,085 17,770 
Corn, bus..... 96,250 40,000 36,738 31,670 
Oats, bus..... 36,900 170,150 22,805 144,460 





MINNEAPOLIS, DEC. 23 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 


Short patent, 98-lb cottons...... $14.50@15.10 
Standard patent ............+-+- 13.90 @14.20 
Bakers patent ..........+5s00+ 13.30 @13.60 
First clear, jute ........+.++++5 9.10@ 9.30 
Second clear, jute ..........-++. 6.00@ 6.30 


Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Dec. 23), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ..........++. «see »@13.05 
DUSUM MOU 2... c cc cccvscccons 11.05 @11.55 
CROGE oko. 5s cbt cen cicscccrccnees ~eee+@ 8.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1919 1916 
187,425 
253,790 


1918 1917 
sdvees 235,755 271,270 
403,380 445,140 383,225 
Dec. 13.... 361,720 443,260 346,490 329,995 
Dec. 6.... 384,330 449,656 404,605 350,145 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


Dec. 27.... 
Dec. 20.... 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
Dee. 37.2.5 ssevns 106,025 8,810 14,900 
Dec. 20. 5,800 119,610 15,675 22,105 
Dec, 13.... 8,700 107,740 26,475 36,436 
Dec, 6.... 6,645 14,570 32,090 81,455 


oot ok 


_ OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 


end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 


ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Nov. 1.. 63 66,435 261,175 248,920 +++ 22,860 
Nov. 8.. 63 66,435 246,045 214,505 «+. 6,515 
Nov. 15. 63 66,435 253,265 208,895 415 635 
Nov, 22, 63 66,435 276,350 222,605 880 7,045 
Nov. 29. 63 66,435 252,480 267,325 ++. 16,505 
Dec. 6.. 63 66,485 226,370 285,175 1,100 28,965 
Dec. 13. 61 65,095 217,710 283,820 «++ 21,635 
Dec. 20. 47 48,920 170,380 209,685 «++ 11,546 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Dec. 23), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Dec. 23 Year ago 
PO coucbadbuediad $42.00@42.50 $44.00@45.00 
Stand. middlings.. 43.75@44.00 46.00@47.00 
Flour middlings... 52.50@53.00 52.00@53.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 57.50@58.00 658.00@59.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $61.00@61.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 59.50@60.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 59.50@60.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 59.50@60.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 43.00@44.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.20@ 4.25 
Corn meal, yellowt ..........+. 4.20@ 4.25 
Rye flour, white, 98 Ibs*........ 8.90@ 9.00 
Rye flour, pure dark, 98 Ibs*.... 7.75@ 7.85 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 11.10 @11.20 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 10.90@11.00 
RS eee oeeee@ 4,60 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 24.00@30.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 27.00@32.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 26.00@32.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 30.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 37.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 28.00 @35.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 28.00@35.00 
Linseed of] meal® ........s-e00% + sees @82.50 

*In sacks. {Per 100 lbs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mpls— > Duluth, 
Track Toarr. Track *Dec, *May 


Dec, 16 ...$4.97% 4.97% 5.04 5.00 4.75 

Dec. 17 ... 5.08 5.00 5.05 5.00 4.78 

Dec, 18 ... 5.05 5.00 5.05 5.00 4.69 

Dec. 19 .., 5.05 5.00 5.05 5.00 4.53 

Dec. 20 ... 5.09 5.04 5.05 5.00 4.50 

Dec. 22 ... 5.06 5.00 5.03 4.98 4.51 
*New. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-—Receipts——, -——In store-—, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 113 205 198 45 42 80 
Duluth...... 26 259 30 87 291 113 


Totals.... 1389 464 228 132 333 193 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Dec. 
20, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7~Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 











1919 1918 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ....2,162 2,594 256 1,103 
RUPEES daesdews 747 2,603 517 2,318 
Totals -++2,909 5,197 773 3,421 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring .........+.++5 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
BPUOEE seveckecvevebesece 2.21% 2.18% 
MOG ED 4 os bbe Ke acaee 2.41% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ........... 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
WRG. WHOOP 2656 ccc ccsccs 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices lc over Minneapolis, 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Dec. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
16. 149@150 83% @84% 165% @166% 135 @157 
17. 150@15184 @85 167% @170% 138@160 
18. 152@155 83% @85% 172% @172% 140@162 
19. 152@155 82% @83% 172% @172% 138@160 
20. 149@150 81% @82% 172% @173% 135@158 
22. 148@153 82% @83% 172% @172% 130@157 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Dec. 21 
Dec. 20 Dec. 13 1918 

Wheat, bus...... 3,299,400 2,701,350 4,545,280 
Flour, bbis ...... 21,463 29,764 20,501 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,098 3,228 4,274 
Corn, bus ........ 537,300 429,300 244,450 
Oats, bus ........ 211,680 204,120 1,146,200 
Barley, bus ...... 262,450 223,300 1,305,880 
pe re 131,320 104,520 896,550 
Flaxseed, bus .... 112,840 107,880 204,750 

Shipments from Miineapuiis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Dec. 21 

Dec, 20 Dec. 13 1918 

Wheat, bus...... 661,700 672,000 2,154,240 
Flour, bbis ...... 407,524 419,609 631,563 
Milistuff, tons ... 20,068 17,082 16,033 
Corn, bus ........ 209,920 204,800 155,160 
Oats, bus ........ 245,630 300,440 1,060,900 
Barley, bus ...... 137,460 206,980 650,800 
Rye, bus ........ 48,620 74,360 123,480 
Flaxseed, bus .... 6,600 14,300 36,580 


as wi aS oe ey 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
"Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 21 Dec. 22 











Dec, 20 Dec. 13 1918 1917 

We, ¥ dark ...:. 480 446 §=2,507 eee 
No. 1 northern... 175 69 11,536 eas 
No, 2 northern... 13 12 = 1,390 ene 
Others ......... 7,522 7,466 6,677 eee 
POURS 1. o0-s:0 we 8,090 7,993 22,110 424 
|). Pee pe ee eee 
BW: BORG. cies cee 10,356 eer ae er ee 
EM AGES clawed ne 18,034 17,676 6h) Sees 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Dec. 21 Dec, 22 Dec. 23 


Dec. 20 Dec. 13 1918 1917 1916 
Corn ... 96 29 59 26 78 
Oats ...3,937 4,015 1,072 1,479 7,094 
Barley .. 861 887 1,455 505 696 
Rye ....6,624 6,607 2,657 629 637 
Flaxseed. 45 42 42 80 288 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 

in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec, 20 














¢ ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..1,415 42 358 85 24 
Boston ..... 980 1 374 45 5 
Buffalo ....14,967 111 1,439 514 383 
Afloat . 1,943 Pr -s- 2,397 oes 
Chicago ....16,008 723 3,832 2,642 425 
Detroit ..... 65 22 86 93 ose 
Duluth ..... 2,584 sas 279 3,319 10 
Galveston ...1,954 eee 16 65 1 
Indianapolis. 467 331 153 11 eee 
Kan, City ..13,886 37 980 290 ese 
Milwaukee ..2;255 151 395 247 206 
Minneapolis 8,090 95 3,937 6,624 861 
N. Orleans. .5,302 41 144 ees 623 
Newp. News. 300 ike 84 223 62 
New York ..2,667 24 962 348 543 
Omaha ..... 4,412 318 506 248 8 
POOFIB 06 0se 9 105 255 oe. eee 
Philadelp’a .1,430 20 232 80 114 
St. Louis ...2,510 86 169 90 4 
Toledo ...... 1,454 67 103 333 
Totals .. 82,698 2,174 14,304 17,654 3,259 
Last year..113,803 2,554 30,753 11,419 7,558 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 2,386,000 bus; oats,. 


542,000. Increases-—Corn, 271,000 bus; rye, 


405,000; barley, 241,000. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Dec. 19, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
a ie rr 124 . 20 51 ee 
Empire ......... 131 105 123 12 
Consolidated ..... 294 37 52 26 
Na 183 96 56 o' 
i fs Ae 273 34 11 12 
Grain Growers .. 280 247 107 ® 
Fort William .... 306 204 29 9 
Ge Re We venesiveve 252 163 46 17 
Northwestern .... 432 10 10 ee 
Port Arthur ..... 385 189 115 1 
Thunder Bay .... 161 156 71 8 
Can. Gov’t ...... 81 54 25 51 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 704 135 33 19 
Richardson ...... 199 67 30 3 
Dav. & Smith ... 43 65 11 

, eee 3,848 1,582 771 156 
Year ago ........ 11,749 2,682 2,409 455 
Receipts ........ 1,254 372 167 15 
Lake shipments.. 441 107 ate ee 
Rail shipments .. 145 460 61 40 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... SO 2-3 OO Wecsiesk cas 
No. 1 northern..1,168 No. 2 C. W...... 231 
No. 2 northern.. 779 No. 3 C. W...... 449 
No. 3 northern... 522 Ex. 1 feed ..... 38 
Me was + tes dee | fo SF ee eee 105 
- © ey eererre ee. See 227 
ED cbs ah 8 ON Keo ae, Bee 533 
SPU we sscces 6 
QUOTE, os viserds 1,161 BORD diese nek 1,582 

BG 45 06+ bids 3,848 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 

Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 


1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Dec. 17 ... 8338 471 19 637 343 631 
Dec, 18 ... 305 420 15 116 285 509 
Dec. 19 .., 297 617 6 458 319 609 
Dec, 20 ... 253 467 7 466 282 730 
Dec. 22... 993 1,038 6 396 333 365 
Dec. 23 ... 395 383 6 345 474 461 


Totals ..2,571 3,296 59 2,318 2,036 3,305 





United States—Winter and Spring Wheat 
Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
———_Acres———_, -— Bushels— 


Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1919... 49,905 23,338 73,243 782 209 941 
1918... 37,130 22,051 69,181 565 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 6651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 52,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 3652 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 68,541 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 650,184 6524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,248 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,168 20,881 49,648 431 191 621 
1910. 27,329 18,352 46,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,631 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,4056 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,988 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,081 17,044 44,075 325 228 6652 
1903... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 6388 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 368 307 670 





December 24, 1919 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dvunuorn, Mrnn., Dec. 22.—Holiday 
dullness prevailed last week. Many flour 
buyers are entirely out of the market, 
some have present requirements satis- 
fied and are not operating, while others 
buy only as supplies are needed. New 
sales were slow, and the general disposi- 
tion is to hold down buying. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Business in durum flour continues ac- 
tive. The mill is sold up for 60 days, and 
is only taking on new orders as old ones 
are cleaned out. Higher wheat caused 
the mill to advance prices 25c bbl. 

The rye market advanced sharply last 
week, and mill quotations were raised 30 
@A0c bbl. Even this did not awaken. the 
outside trade. Local buyers took on 
some small lots to care for their estab- 
lished trade. 

Millfeed sold slowly, mostly in small 
part cars with flour. Inquiry was quiet, 
and the trade is apparently well fixed 
for supplies at the moment. Prices main- 
tained a firm basis. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
See WOR ios cc wadirececes 30,885 84 
Be WEED 2 oe ibadedaanvus 30,905 84 
BOS WORE ocicscvscacancs tos Smee 55 
TWO FORTS. OBO. occ vwivecaes 22,915 62 


NOTES 

The Soo Canal closed the season of 1919 
Dec. 16, two days earlier than last year. 

Oats ruled slow, but showed a broaden- 
ing tendency. Supplies and demand were 
light. 

Barley supplies were meager, and the 
cash trade was nearly at a standstill. 
Bids were advanced 7@8c, in line with 
outside markets, 

The Federal System of Bakeries ex- 
pects to have its No. 2 shop at No. 9 
East Superior Street open for business 
around the first of the year. 

Julius H. Barnes, United States Wheat 
Director, arrived in Duluth with his fam- 
ily from New York yesterday, and will 
remain through the holidays. 


Bakers generally look for a good 
Christmas business. The recent heavy 


buying of family flour has been followed 
by an increase of home baking. 

One mill reports good shipping direc- 
tions and a fair supply of cars last week, 
keeping it busy working off old business. 
The other found cars hard to get, but 
had plenty of shipping orders on hand. 

The Duluth Board of Trade will vote 
Friday next on an amendment to the 
rules making No. 2 flaxseed of any 
growth deliverable on contracts at a pen- 
alty equal to 3 per cent of the contract 
price. 

Bidding for rye by houses specializ- 
ing in that grain boosted both cash and 
future prices last week. The eastern de- 
mand for export account is responsible 
for the strength. The advance was slight- 
ly better than 9c bu. 

The Duluth-Superior Milling Co. will 
close its plant Christmas Day, as will 
also the Duluth Universal Mill Co., but 
the latter will not resume operations un- 
til after New Year’s. The elevators will 
also all be closed down, and there will 
be no session of the exchange. 

Cold weather and shortage of cars is 
greatly curtailing the movement of grain 
to Duluth. Rye receipts alone held up, 
wheat and other grains being ata mini- 
mum. It is reported that a moderate 
volume was bought last week to arrive, 
which may result in a better movement 
after New Year’s. 

The demand for wheat has flattened 
out. The mills are pretty well filled 
up, and only two elevator companies 
were buying for their own account last 
week. One took spring wheat and the 
other straight durum. Mixed durum was 
not wanted, cars of this being sent to 
Minneapolis to find a market. Prices 
ranged firm. 

Old and new December flaxseed stood 
pegged at $5 up to Saturday, and at 
the close the old was bid up 4c, but to- 
day it was available for anybody that 
wanted it. Bearish conditions prevailed, 
and prices broke 7@1lc, and then new 
December and May recovered the loss 
and advanced Ic additional by the close. 
Old December dragged, and closed 6c 
down from Saturday. 


F. G. Carson. 











So Ole eS Re 








December 24, 1919 
SMALLER AREA TO WHEAT 


Kansas Winter Sowing Estimated at 9,196,000 
Acres by Field Agent for Department of 
Agriculture—21 Per Cent Reduction 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 20.—A report 
from Edward C. Paxton, field agent for 
the Department of Agriculture, estimates 
the new winter wheat acreage in Kansas 
at 9,196,000 acres, or 21 per cent less than 
was sown last year. Mr. Paxton’s report 
estimates the crop at 244,000 acres larger 
than the recent estimate made by the 
state board of agriculture. The average 
condition of the crop is 82 per cent, 
against a percentage of 79.1 estimated 
by the secretary of the Board of Agri- 
culture, J. C. Mohler. Mr. Paxton states 
the number of acres sown is 375,000 less 
than that sown in five-year average pe- 
riod. 

“A decrease of wheat acreage was ex- 
pected, as the record acreage sown last 
year was abnormal, due to war neces- 
sities. Now the farmers are getting back 
to normal. Dissatisfaction over prices 
and profits had an influence, and weather 
exigencies and insect control were fac- 
tors. Generally the reduction is greater 
from west to east, and from north to 


- south. The western third shows an aver- 


age decrease pf 10 per cent, although in- 
dividual counties show some increase. 
The central third has 21 per cent less 
than a year ago, with the reduction most 
severe in southern counties. The eastern 
third fell off 33 per cent, with decreases 
of 60 per cent in certain ceunties. Near- 
ly all counties in the state found seed- 
bed preparation impossible until Sept. 
10, owing to dry soil. The present gen- 
eral condition is 16 per cent lower than 
a year ago, and 5 per cent below the 
10-year December average.” 


SECOND COLD WAVE VISITS KANSAS 


For the second time within the last 
two weeks extremely cold weather has 
visited Kansas, and in this instance the 
mercury dropped to the lowest levels 
yet reached this year. The snow cover- 
ing, which accompanied the low tempera- 
tures, ranged from one-half to two and 
one-half inches in depth, and extended 
over practically every section except a 
few counties in the extreme southern 
section of the state. Northwestern and 
north central counties are now blanketed 
with snow from five to eight inches in 
depth which the hard ice covering pre- 
vents from melting. 

As yet no reports of serious damage 
have been received from blanketed sec- 
tions, and it is generally believed very 
little, if any, damage has been done. 
The snow in most instances: served as a 
protection for the grain, through pre- 
venting the frozen layer above to come 
in contact with it. In occasional in- 
stances where the freezing was too se- 
vere, or where the thawing was too rapid 
very slight damage was noticed. Atchi- 
son reported insignificant damage hav- 
ing occurred in certain spots. Salina re- 
ports the snow very beneficial, and states 
that section has the best crop outlook 
in years. 

MISSOURI CORN NEWS 


Corn-husking operations in Missouri 
have been unusually slow this year, due 
to the unusually heavy rains and sleet 
storms, and it has been authoritatively 
stated that until Dec. 1 but 65 per cent 
of the crop had been cribbed. 

The yield in northern Missouri greatly 
exceeded the expectations of, and was 
very satisfactory to, the growers, who 
looked for a small crop following the ex- 


tremely unfavorable weather of the early’ 


year. 
Labor conditions delayed work through- 
out the season, and farmers went without 
help whenever possible rather than pay 
the exceptionally high wages demanded. 
In practically every section of the 
state the yield was better than anticipat- 
ed, and the grain, as a whole, is in very 
good condition, except in the South where 
some little rotting has occurred. Severe 
damage to the shocked grain resulted 
from the extraordinarily heavy rains of 


the early season. 
R. E. Srerure. 


Crop Figures for Indiana 
Inpranaporis, Inp., Dec. 20.—Wheat 
sowed this fall by farmers in Indiana is 
less in acreage by 32 per cent than the 
crop of last year, there being an ap- 
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 ageoern. reduction of 922,000 acres, it 
announced by George C. Bryant, head 
of the co-operative crop-repo service 
in this state. 

In his report on conditions for No- 
vember, which has just been issued, the 
statement is made that in none of the 92 
counties was there as much wheat seeded 
as in 1918. The preliminary estimate of 
acreage is 1,960,000 compared with 2,- 
882,000 the preceding year. One of the 
principal factors relation to this short- 
age was drouthy conditions in all parts 
of the state in August and September, 
when the soil was so dry and hard that 
it was almost impossible to prepare it 
for sowing. 

Where it was impossible to get the 
ground ready in some of the southern 
counties at this time, rains set in before 
seeding was begun and stopped work 
along that line until it was too late. 
Quite. a number of the fields that had 
been prepared, the report says, were 
seeded in rye because of the lateness of 
the season. The question of price-fixing 
also had a bearing on the matter. On the 
other hand, many of the larger farmers, 
who have grown little or no wheat for 
several years, have substantial acreages at 
this time. 

The condition of the crop, Mr. Bryant 
says, is very spotted. The early-sown 
wheat in all regions is badly infected 
with Hessian fly and fields that looked 
promising early in the season are prac- 
tically gone now; some of the latest 
sowed is not up, and, because of the late- 
ness of the season, cannot make much of 
a crop, while that part of the crop seed- 
ed after fly-free dates and before Nov. 
1, is in splendid condition with a good 
color and strong, healthy-looking plants. 
The average for Indiana is 79 per cent 
of normal, 

The rye situation generally is much the 
same as wheat, it is declared, except for 
the fact that rye has been sowed in quite 
a number of fields, especially in the 
southern part of the state, that had been 
prepared for wheat. No insect damage 
is reported and the condition at this 
time of the year is about average, being 
92 per cent of normal. The preliminary 
estimate is 346,000 acres, which is 10 per 
cent less than was seeded last season. 

Fall plowing for spring planting, the 
report adds, has been materially de- 
layed because farmers have been unable 
to obtain help and felt that husking their 
corn crop was of more importance. 
Drouthy conditions in the north part of 
Indiana in August and September also 
delayed this work, while rains and floods 
delayed it in the southern localities. Only 
20 per cent of the work is estimated to 
be completed at this time. 


Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


Tennessee Wheat Acreage 


Nasnvittze, Tenn., Dec. 20.—G. L. 
Morris, field agent of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, United States Department of 
Agriculture, reports the acreage sown to 
wheat in Tennessee this year 493,000 
acres, compared with 822,000 acres in 
1918. The condition is reported 75 per 
cent of normal, compared with 94 last 
year. The fall season has been the most 
unfavorable known in a long time for 
farm work. Yield for the past five years 
has been poor in the state, and on ac- 
count of the increased expense of produc- 
tion, many farmers had decided to re- 
duce acreage, while others had decided 
to abandon the crop. Production of 
wheat has been on the increase in east 
Tennessee in recent years, and that sec- 
tion now produces as much wheat as 
both middle and west Tennessee, which 
formerly led. 

Joun LeErrer. 


Growing Crop Needs Snow Cover 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 20.—Although the 
growing wheat crop in Missouri and 
southern Illinois appears to be in good 
condition, a good snow covering is need- 
ed to insure protection. The weather 
during the past week was again very 
cold, but apparently it has not damaged 
the wheat plant so far. 

‘Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Good... Gack euadiiiec. .taat, 
but think we need some snow. ..Good 
condition... Ground frozen, cannot tell 
much about it now...No snow covering 
all winter, lots of moisture and freezing 
...No snow covering, but don’t think 


cold weather damaged plant... Very 
poor, about 75 per cent normal. 
Mills included in the above reports are: 


Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Il. 
Columbia Star Milling Co., Columbia, Il. 
Cooper Milling Co., Martinsville, Ill. 
Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Il. 
Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. ; 

Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Il. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo, 


Perer Derurrn. 


Wheat Acreage in Washington 

Seattte, Wasu., Dec. 20.—Winter 
wheat acreage in Washington amounted 
to 919,000 acres Dec. 1, according to a 
report by G. S. Ray, field agent for the 
federal bureau of crop estimates for this 
state. This is approximately 100,000 
acres less than last fall, when 1,021,000 
acres were planted. 

The condition of winter wheat is placed 
at 84 per cent of normal. Late seeding 
was carried on, but there was slight 
growth before the November freezes, al- 
though heavy snows since then will be 
beneficial. 

Winter rye acreage is 1 per cent great- 
er than last year’s acreage of 10,000, and 
is 107 per cent of that usually planted. 
The condition Dec. 1 is given as 92 per 
cent of normal. 

W. C. Tirrany. 


Light Covering of Snow on Fields 

Totevo, Ouro, Dec. 23.—(Special Tele- 
gram )—Wheatfields in the northern half 
of Ohio and Indiana, and in Michigan, 
have a light covering of snow, but hardly 
sufficient to furnish protection before 
the coming of cold weather. There have 
been an unusual number of reports of 
Hessian fly in the wheatfields, and of 
some damage to corn due to the mild, 
open winter. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 


Pennsylvania Wheat Acreage Reduced 

Puitaperent1a, Pa., Dec. 20.—Unfa- 
vorable weather for preparing ground for 
seeding and high price of farm labor 
have caused the Pennsylvania farmers to 
cut their wheat acreage 49,000 acres, ac- 
cording to the report issued by G. L. 
Morgan, field agent United States Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates, but the area 
seeded this fall is nevertheless 188,000 
acres more than the average for the past 
10 years, and is the second largest acre- 
age ever sown in the state. Growing con- 
ditions have been very favorable, and the 
crop goes into the winter in practically a 
normal condition. The acreage sown this 
fall is estimated at 1,597,000 acres, as 
compared with 1,646,000, the revised esti- 
mated acreage sown last year, and l,- 
409,000, the average area sown for the 
past 10 years. The condition on Dec. 1 
was 99 per cent of a normal, compared 
with 98 per cent last year and 91 per 
cent, the average condition for the past 
10 years on Dec. 1. 

Samuet S. Dantets, 


Reduction in Oregon Acreage 


Portitanp, Orecon, Dec. 20.—A reduc- 
tion of about 8 per cent in the winter 
wheat acreage and about 2 per cent in 
the rye acreage in Oregon is announced 
by the Bureau of Crop Estimates. The 
total Oregon winter wheat acreage is 
placed at 724,130 acres. The condition 
of the crop averages 90 per cent. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


Utah Crop Statistics 


Ospen, Utan, Dec. 20.—Utah crops 
fell off during the past year, according 
to the statistics compiled by Milner M. 
Justin, field agent for the federal Bu- 
reau of Markets. Winter wheat value is 
set at $3,616,000, and spring wheat at 
$4,116,000, with oats $2,399,000, corn 
$648,000, barley $1,015,000, and rye $252,- 
000. 


In reviewing these statistics, Mr. Jus- 
tin has reported that “winter wheat, 
which is largely grown without irrigation, 
was one of the worst sufferers from the 
drouth. The yield is the lowest ever re- 
ported, but the acreage was slightly larg- 
er than last year. Spring wheat also 
suffered severely, showing the lowest 
yields since 1893. This is in part due to 
a larger portion of the acreage growing 
without irrigation, compared with for- 
mer years. Oats and barley acreages 
were reduced in favor of sugar beets and 
alfalfa.” 

Heavy snowfall throughout the inter- 
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mountain country has provided an am- 
le blanket for all nter wheat, the 
eaviest planting of any year. Owing 
to drouth conditions of the past year 
some land was abandoned for the sea- 
son, and this, with all fallow ground, is 
being utilized. W. E. Zuprann, 





MINNESOTA CROP ESTIMATE . 


Both Winter Wheat and Rye Show Reduction 
in Seeded Acreage—62,000 Acres Is 
Field Agent’s Estimate on Wheat 


Both winter wheat and rye in Minne- 
sota show a reduction in acreage seeded 
in the fall of 1919 compared to 1918. 
The revised acreage of winter wheat, ac- 
cording to a report by the Minnesota field 
agent for the Bureau of Crop Estimates, 
in 1918 was 67,000 acres, while the acre- 
age seeded this fall is 62,000. The re- 
vised acreage for rye seeded in the fall 
of 1918 is 535,000 acres, compared with 
492,000 seeded in fall of 1919. 

The condition of winter wheat in Min- 
nesota, Dec. 1, 1919, is 91 per cent of 
normal, showing that the crop has made 
a good fall growth. The condition of rye 
is placed at 89 per cent of normal, while 
the crop in some localities was seeded 
under rather unfavorable conditions. A 
good, strong root growth developed be- 
fore winter arrived. 

The amount of plowing finished this 
fall is considerably less than one year 
ago, when good weather enabled farmers 
to plow 95 per cent of the land in the 
fall. This year, due to early winter and 
other unfavorable weather conditions, 
only 79 per cent had been plowed, 





Corn Show at Purdue 


INDIANAPOLIS, Inp., Dec. 20.—Arrange- 
ments for the annual State Corn Show 
at Purdue University, La Fayette, Jan. 
12-16, have been completed by the State 
Corn Growers’ Association. Millers and 
grain dealers are showing much interest. 

Indiana is the recognized king of all 
states in the production of high-grade 
corn. At the recent International Hay 
and Grain Show at Chicago, approximate- 
ly two-thirds of the corn prizes were won 
by Hoosiers, the list including the grand 
champion sweepstakes, which went to 
Peter J. Lux, of Shelby County, for the 
best 20 ears. Mr. Lux also won first place 
for the best single ear exhibited. On 
oats only two prizes were awarded, both 
being taken by Shelby County farmers, 
Joseph Isley and Peter Schoepple. 

Checking up of record-breaking corn 
production by Purdue experts has shown 
some remarkable grain this year. The 
state has been divided into five districts, 
according to climatic and growing con- 
ditions, and it is said they reflect an in- 
crease in yield generally and an im- 
provement in quality of grain. Ernest 
Thornburg, president of the state asso- 
ciation, is at the head of the corn-show 
arrangements, Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





Dundee Jute Market 


Reports from Dundee market indicate 
that Calcutta mills are doing a large 
amount of business, and selling up to 
June next year, which reflects consider- 
able confidence in the present inflated 
rates being maintained. It was stated on 
the market that the Plate, between cloth 
and bags, had now secured all that are 
necessary for moving the wheat crop, but 
there was a contradiction of this state- 
ment in the shape of an inquiry for 
1,000,000 bags. There was also inquiry 
for 8-oz 40-inch hessians for the United 
States, tarpaulin bags for Central Amer- 
ica (though the season is _ practically 
over), twilled sacks for the West Coast, 
and tarpaulin and hessians and bags 
therefrom for home (British) trade, and 
most of these are expected to yield or- 
ders. 





Sugar Refinery for Baltimore 
Battrmore, Mp., Dec. 20.—It is an- 
nounced that the American Sugar Re- 
fining. Co. has bought at Locust Point, 
Baltimore, 15 acres of land on which it 
will promptly begin to build one of the 
largest and most complete sugar refin- 
eries in the world, to cost approximately 
$8,000,000 and to employ 1,000 to 1,500 
persons. It is also stated that the com- 
pany will operate a continuous fleet of 

ships in connection with its business. 

; Cuanrtes H. Dorsey. 
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The demand for bread in this city con- 
tinues quite brisk, but our supply of 
country flour is still short.. In point of 
fact it has dropped off within the past 
few weeks. This is attributable to the 
lack of strong flour with which to blend 
it. For some time past millers in this 
city have had no stronger wheat to fall 
back on than Australians or Plates, and 
it is. not surprising that. London G.R. 
flour should have gone very weak. 

In normal times bakers were glad to 
get a certain amount of country flour to 
mix with the much stronger London- 
milled, which used then to hold a fair 
proportion of Manitobas or northern 
springs. This is no longer the case, and 
what is more, the weekly allocations of 
oversea flour provide very little that is 
strong. During the past four or five 
weeks flour jobbers have had little else 
than American soft winter wheat pat- 
ents and Australians. In themselves these 
are good enough flours, and will bake very 
nice bread when properly handled. But 
that is not the point. To use them as 
bread-making flours the baker would 
want more of them. The amount of over- 
sea flour which is given out week by 
week is after all but a fraction of what 
should be available for the use of Lon- 
don with its seven million people. 

In the absence of strong G.R. flour 
what bakers above all want are Ameri- 
can spring patents and Canadian ex- 
ports, and these are not forthcoming at 
present. It is understood that some- 
where about 150,000 sacks have entered 
the Thames during the past two weeks, 
but they have not yet come forward, and 
may not do so for some little time. It 
is to be hoped that still more American 
springs and Canadian exports will come 
along in the next few weeks, as we can 
do with all we can get. 

As already mentioned, country flour is 
coming to London in smaller and smaller 
quantities, though the flow of English 
wheat has ‘been stimulated during the 
past few weeks, and country millers in 
some districts have been making more 
flour than they can find demand for in 
their own localities. To help the country 
millers the authorities have agreed to 
pay in certain cases at the rate of 1s 6d 
per sack for the rail carriage to London. 
This concession will, however, only be 
made to millers who enjoyed a trade in 
London prior to control, and presum- 
ably the amount of the flour on which the 
authorities will pay the carriage will be 
in ratio to the trade they enjoyed be- 
fore control placed certain restrictions on 
the use of the railroads. 

The-system of subsidizing trade is not 
one that commends itself to men of busi- 
ness in any country, but it is clear that 
some of the cost of millers’ cartage in 
London must have been defrayed by the 
control, as up to recently London mill- 
ers were able to get their flour carted 
at rates which no one else could secure. 


OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market remains much in 
the same condition as last week. Mid- 
lothian new-crop meal is worth 98s 6d 
per sack of 280 Ibs, with the best quality 
making 100s per sack. Aberdeen in all 
cuts is making 87s 6d per sack. Ameri- 
can pinhead is worth 82s 6d per sack of 
900 fea, whiie tabtiinn snd fine cots ate 


now quoted at 80s. Midlothian rolled 
oats are making 100s per sack, but the 
best quality is worth 106s 3d. Aberdeen 
and Irish rolled oats are each making 
95s per sack of 280 Ibs, while American 
is worth 77s 6d. 


MILLFEED 

The situation in millfeed has been very 
little eased, the supply not having over- 
taken the demand. Both for middlings 
and bran there is a keen inquiry at the 
official prices, £14 10s and £12 10s per 
ton, respectively. 

RETURN TO GRADED FLOUR ADVOCATED 

The London Miller, in its issue of 
Dec. 1, urges the withdrawal of the gov- 
ernment order restricting the manufac- 
ture of flour in British mills to a straight 
run only, and points out how much 
more advantageous it would be to the 
government and the community in gen- 
eral if millers were permitted to return 
to the old system of graded flours, such 
as patents, straights and bakers. The 
baker would thus be in a position to 
cater to all classes of customers, while it 
is estimated that the government would 
effect. an annual saving of £5,330,000 
by selling bakers flour at the present 
fixed price of 44s 3d per 280 lbs, straight 
run at 46s 9d, and short patent at about 
50s per 280 Ibs. The minimum price of 
bread could remain at 914d per 4 lbs, 
while a maximum price .for a better-class 
loaf could be fixed at 1114d per 4 Ibs. 
There is the danger that this range in 
bread prices would lead to overcharging, 
but it is believed that competitive trad- 
ing among the bakers would practically 
obviate this. 

THE RISE IN GOLD 


During the last week gold has been sold 
for export at the exceedingly high figure 
of 104s per oz. The normal price of 
gold is 85s per oz, but the present price 
does not create a record, for in Novem- 
ber, 1813, during the Napoleonic wars, 
the price of gold rose to 110s per oz. 
The present appreciation in the price of 
gold is due to the excess issue of paper 
money, which is inconvertible into gold 
at the present time. When it is con- 
vertible the premium on gold will auto- 
matically disappear. 

The following table is interesting as 
showing the enormous increase in paper 
currency during the last five years: 


NOTES IN CIRCULATION 


Present Five 
England— figures years ago 
Currency notes. £338,300,000 £38,500,000 
Bank of England 
motes ...... 86,700,000 36,100,000 
United States ... 780,000,000 220,000,000 
Bank of France.. 1,497,000,000 267,300,000 
Bank of Germany 2,140,000,000 286,400,000 
TU cubs cows cnece 578,000,000 143,700,000 
Bank of Spain... 154,000,000 78,600,000 
Bank of Sweden. 41,500,000 15,900,000 
Bank of Japan.. 121,000,000 39,000,000 
Bank of Denmark 24,200,000 11,500,000 
Bank of Norway. 23,600,000 7,400,000 
Swiss National .. 37,500,000 18,000,000 
Netherlands Bank 86,200,000 39,400,000 





£5,908,000,000 £1,201,800,000 

MR. RUNCIMAN’S CRITICISMS CRITICIZED 

The London Miller, in referring to 
Walter Runciman’s criticisms, published 
in the daily press last week, on the wheat 
transactions of the Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies, claims that there is lit- 
tle to substantiate these criticisms, and 
recalls some incidents that happened when 
he himself was responsible for wheat 
purchases, 

The Miller remarks that it was during 
his period of office at the Board of Trade 
that a secret purchasing commission was 
arranged to operate in the United States, 
with the result that prices rose so rapid- 
ly as to occasion much consternation 
among United Kingdom millers. The in- 
crease in the price of flour, which such 


rapid advances caused, so increased the 
price of the loaf as to make official in- 
tervention necessary in order to main- 
tain the price of bread within reasonable 
limits. 

The subsequent huge subsidy is accord- 
ingly laid at the door of these transac- 
tions, the evil of which Mr. Runciman is 
now endeavoring to remedy. It is plain 
that his. aspersions do not carry much 
weight with either the Ministry of Food 
or the trade, and whether right or wrong 
he has been very decidedly “turned 
down.” 


THE BREAD SUBSIDY 


There does not. appear to be any like- 
lihood of the bread subsidy being re- 
moved during the winter months, but the 
trade is of the opinion that a drastic re- 
duction will be made in the spring, if, 
indeed, the subsidy is not altogether with- 
drawn. The anticipated downward trend 
of wheat, owing to greater facility of 
movement, is likely to enable the govern- 
ment to take this much desired step. 


MILLING SCHEME FOR SOUTHAMPTON 

There appears to be a scheme on foot 
for erecting some large flour mills at 
Southampton, but particulars are not yet 
forthcoming. 


BUTTER RATION REDUCED 


Owing to the Treasury refusing to 
sanction the purchase of 2,000 tons of 
Dutch butter on account of the increase 
in price demanded, the British food con- 
troller has been forced to reduce the but- 
ter ration. For some time the ration has 
been only 1144 oz for each person per 
week, but from Dec. 15 it will be re- 
duced to 1 oz, which is indeed only a 
mere taste. The fixed price of butter is 
2s 6d per lb, and although many people 
would be willing to pay more if they 
could get the butter, an advance in the 
price would undoubtedly lead to trouble 
with the working-class community. 

We are having to go on far shorter 
rations in regard to butter and sugar 
now than at any time during the war, 
and it is a very real hardship. There is, 
however, plenty of meat, and although 
it is supposed to be rationed, the only 
real limit to purchases is the price. In 
fact, supplies are so plentiful that there 
is talk of the withdrawal of control at 
the end of this month, and private im- 
porters of meat believe that with free- 
dom of action they could sell below pres- 
ent rates. ; 

DE-CONTROL OF FOOD 


The question is once more to the fore 
as to whether the time has not come 
for the Ministry of Food to be dis- 
solved, and at a meeting of the House 
of Commons Committee yesterday a pro- 
posal was put forward to discontinue 
the powers of the food controller. Such 
action, however, is not considered ex- 
pedient just yet, and it is understood 
that the department will not close down 
finally before the summer or the harvest 
season of next year. 

The food controller states that he is 
anxious to de-control every article as 
soon as he can, but the Consumers’ Coun- 
cil is pressing that the Ministry of Food 
should be constituted as a permament 
state department, and is strongly of the 
opinion that any de-control at this junc- 
ture would be fraught with the gravest 
dangers to the consumers with regard to 
price, supplies and quality. 


IRISH MARKETS, DEC. 8 
There is nothing new to report in the 
trade, the conditions being, as one of the 
large importers put it, at present as 
dull and as monotonous as they possibly 
can be. As far as the importing end of 
the trade is concerned, the usual distri- 


butions have taken place during the 
week, the quantity and quality being 
about the same as previously. The pro- 
portion of hard spring wheat flour avail- 
able was in excess of the soft winter 
quality, which was pleasing to the larger 
bakers, who require it for sponging, but 
not agreeable to those who wanted it for 
shop trade. The former are, however, 
the more important body, as the users of 
shop flours can all fall back on the home 
millers. 

In Belfast and the north our home 
millers are not very busy, the demand 
being very irregular, and dealers general- 
ly through the country also report a 
poor demand. In Dublin and the south, 
home millers are busy, and a better de- 
mand seems to exist there for G.R. 
flour. Large quantities of wheat have 
arrived in Dublin, two ships, the War 
Sollier and Novington, both having ar- 
rived from Australia with heavy cargoes. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is in good demand, though 
not any dearer in price. American is 
still cheaper than Irish or Scotch, and 
is being sold at very much less than what 
it could be imported for, owing to large 
arrivals. £4 per 280 lbs, ex-quay Bel- 
fast or Dublin, is the price indicated for 
spot and passage lots, while £4 5s@£4 
7s 6d per 280 lbs is asked for Irish and 
Scoteh makes. Oats are in slow demand 
at unchanged prices, and are, compara- 
tively speaking, cheap, country markets 
quoting about £14 per ton. 


FEED 


Mill offals are unchanged from the 
mills, but owing to the stoppage of im- 
ports into Ireland from across-channel 
mills, dealers have advanced prices, espe- 
cially for foreign pollard, in some cases 
£3 or £4 per ton, and the demand is quite 
too large for the supply. Mills’ quota- 
tions are: pollards and middlings, £16, 
and bran, £14, sacks included. 

There is a shortage of Indian corn, 
with consequent stoppage in supply of 
Indian meal from the millers; but another 
cargo of corn is about due. ‘he nominal 
price for Indian meal is £21. 

Linseed cakes are getting into very 
small compass. Sellers are very chary of 
offering them at any price, and consum- 
ers find difficulty in getting sufficient to 
keep themselves going at £27 per ton 
for foreign, Belfast or Dublin. Cotton 
cakes of the decorticated sort are realiz- 
ing £24 per ton, with the demand far 
exceeding the supply. The demand on 
feedingstuffs in general is brisk. Com- 
pound feeding meals are’ really rising 
£20 per ton, and nutted compound cakes 
about £22. 





Flour Shortage Rumors 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Dec. 20.—Many in- 
quiries recently have been received by 
millers and jobbers from retail dealers 
and consumers, asking as to the prob- 
ability of a serious shortage of wheat 
flour in the near future. Dealers in In- 
diana. have replied that they can see 
no reason why there should be such a 
shortage, and that the reports in circula- 
tion can be ascribed only to propegande 
on the part of some salesmen, designed 
to increase their immediate sales. There 
has been much condemnation of such 
tactics. 

No part of the state seems entirely to 
have escaped the rumors. In some cases 
grocers have reported the sale of con- 
siderable stocks of flour to individuals, 
who feared there would be an acute short- 
age. -A part of the rumor, in some 
cases, was that the federal government 
probably would have to call on the pub- 
lic to use substitutes, as it did during 
the World War. 

Epwarp H. Zieoyen. 
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Wheat crops, flour-milling, and good 
baking mean next to nothing to the peo- 
ple who live at the top of America. The 
bread-making industry from first to last, 
with all its allied trades and interests, 
might be wiped out and but little matter 
to the Indians of the Mackenzie River 
basin and their neighbors, the Eskimos. 
What to the rest of us is the staff of life 
is an unknown quantity to these dwellers 
in the Far North. : 

That is not to say that the flour trade 
has not reached the North. The premier 
American industry, as a matter of fact, 
has long since tapped the upper parts of 
the continent and is extending its market 
there as elsewhere. It is possible to get 
bread as far away from the wheatfields 
as the northernmost trading post on the 
Mackenzie, only 70 miles short of the 
Arctic Coast. But it is exclusively a 
white man’s diet. The nearest approach to 
bread that the natives ever make is ban- 
nocks, and hundreds of them, without 
even bannocks, eat wheatless meals for 
months on end. 

Fourteen carloads, or about 575,000 
pounds, of flour go into the Mackenzie 
country every year. The Peace River 
district, to the west, is not included in 
this estimate, for, being a farming coun- 
try, it has wheat crops, at least one flour 
mill, and a substantial flour trade of its 
own. It is the long stretch of fur-trading 
wilderness between Fort McMurray, at 
latitude 57, and Fort McPherson, at the 
top of the map, that is referred to here 
and in general usage as the Mackenzie 
country. 

Of the total flour supply shipped into 
this region something more than one-half 
is used by the scattered white population, 
which comprises the factors at the trad- 
ing posts, the missionaries, the Mounted 
Police, and a gradually increasing num- 
ber of independent traders and adventur- 
ers. The balance, say about 250,000 
pounds per year, represents the flour 
consumption of the Mackenzie Valley In- 
dians and Eskimos. And of that, in turn, 
the Indians use the larger part. 

When the Indians are at or near the 
posts, flour is a fairly common item on 
their menus. The red men have learned 
enough of white men’s ways to appreciate 
their wheat, among other things, and 
when within easy reach of it they buy it 
regularly. It is the Indians’ way, how- 
ever, to go on long hunting trips each 
winter, sometimes to camping-places 100 
to 500 miles from a trading-post. These 
expeditions are family affairs, and are 
equipped accordingly. But flour is heavy, 
and carries hard over a wilderness trail: 
for which good reason a hunter’s family 
of from four to six persons will not take 
more than 200 pounds of it. Preference 
is invariably given to tea, tobacco, and 
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THEY EAT NO BREAD 


By AUBREY FULLERTON 


sugar, for these are necessities, and flour 
isn’t, as the Indian looks at things. 

At home or on the trail, Indian house- 
keepers make bannocks 6f their flour, and 
nothing else. They do not know the art 
of bread-making, and the only taste they 
or their men-folks ever get of such bread 
as white people eat is when an occasional 
meal is given them by the factor at the 
post or when the men go aboard a river 
steamer as deck hands. 

A bannock, as made in the North, is a 
cross between a pancake and a biscuit. 
The Indian cooks use baking powder, but 
to yeast they are absolute strangers. The 
results they achieve from No. 1 flour are 
not first class, as might be expected, but 
they and their households are well con- 
tent with them. 

On their long hunting trips the Indians 
fall back, when the limited ration of flour 
is gone, upon an exclusive meat diet. 
The staple is moose meat, with variations 
of bear and caribou. Three times a day, 
every day in the week, is none too often 
for these flesh-eaters to relish their boiled 
meat. Boiled it always is, for everything 
goes into the pot: there is no such thing 
as a roast dinner in the northern Indians’ 





A Deer Trap Provides the Eskimo’s Staff of Life 


great quantities in the rivers and lakes 
all the way down to the Arctic. The 
winter supply is secured in the late fall, 
and prepared for storage by drying. Or- 
dinarily the fish are strung upon sticks 
and hung across frames about a man’s 
height from the ground, where the strong 
northern sun quickly dries them. It is a 
simple but effective process of curing, 





Indians of the Sub-Arctic Country Drying Fish for the Winter's Food Supply 


domestic scheme. Fat is a necessity in 
the North, and the hunters usually start 
out from the post with some pork or 
bacon, which is replaced by an abundant 
supply of fat from the first bear they kill. 

Fish also plays a large part in the 
dining service of the North. Though the 
Indians prefer venison, they are in no 
way inconvenienced by having occasion- 
ally to eat their fill of whitefish, pike, in- 
connu, and trout, which are caught in 





Fort McPherson, Where an Annua! Shipment of Flour Comies from Edmonton 


and the product is laid by for the use of 
man and beast through the winter. For 
even when there is an abundance of meat 
in camp, the dogs, which are the burden- 
bearers on wilderness trails, and which 
perforce must work for their living, are 
fed a ration of about four pounds of fish 
each per day. 

Indians on their hunting trips will hus- 
band their supplies of tea with every 
possible care. Whatever else gives out, 
the tea must be made to last. Tobacco 
is of almost equal importance, and sugar 
is next. Given a grubstake of meat or 
fish, tea, tobacco, and sugar, and one or 
a hundred Indian families will pass a 
winter in the wilds very comfortably 
without a pound of flour. They will take 
a little with them at the first, but it is 
not an essential. It will be time enough 
for bannocks, they reason, when they get 
back to the posts. 

Flour for the Mackenzie River posts is 
taken down by the steamboats that 
freight the North country supplies during 
the short season of navigation. It is a 
long haul, and runs up the cost of flour, 
as of everything else. At Fort Resolu- 
tion, on Great Slave Lake, a 100-pound 
sack sells for from $10 te $12, and at 
Fort McPherson, at the end of the line, 
for $20. Every sack, by the way, is 
doubly protected against damage in 
transit by an outer jute bag. 

The Eskimos in the Mackenzie delta, 
who in recent years have learned to know 
and appreciate the good things that the 
white traders have brought them, have 
acquired, with the Indians, a liking for 
wheat flour, and when within reach of 
the trading posts they buy it fairly regu- 
larly. They have an advantage over the 
Indians in easier transportation facilities, 
for the boats in which they travel along 


the mainland coast and up the rivers 
make it possible for them to take much 
larger quantities than the Indians are 
either able or willing to carry as tote- 
loads, But they use the flour in much 
the same way. They, too, are eaters of 
bannocks, and know not the taste of 
bread. 

Beyond the reach or influence of the 
trading posts, the Eskimos are even more 
exclusive flesh-eaters than the Indians. 
With no white men’s stores to rely upon, 
they must find their own food or go 
without; and it must be meat or fish, for 
there is nothing else. Not even bannocks 
are to be had. 

These, then, are the really wheatless 
people of America. They are not espe- 
cially to be commiserated on that score, 
however, for they live passing well on a 
diet that is quite complete without the 
white man’s wheat. Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son has tried it out for several years, 
and declares it to be both adequate and 
satisfying under Far North conditions. 

Deer and musk oxen from the land, 
and seals, walrus, and salmon from the 
water, are the Eskimos’ main dependence, 
but they vary this diet at times with wild 
fowl, polar bear, and whale meat. The 
getting of these flesh supplies is the one 
occupation and the one absorbing con- 
cern of the Arctic dwellers. 

Morning, noon, and night, the year 
around, these northerners eat meat. They 
prefer it cooked, but since their cooking 
facilities are exceedingly meager they 
take it raw, or half-raw, quite as a mat- 
ter of course. Their appetite for food 
of this kind is insatiable. It is a won- 
derfully effective diet, too, under the cir- 
cumstances, for the great quantities of 
animal fat thus consumed are excellent 
fortifiers against the cold. Many explor- 
ers in the Arctic have testified to this 
fact, even admitting that they themselves 
have grown to like the meat diet, and 
raw meat at that; and one of them, in 
writing of the native taste for fat and 
blubber, declared that he would not have 
exchanged a little square of fat for the 
finest plum pudding ever made. 

All the cooking done by Eskimo house- 
keepers is the boiling or broiling of this 
inevitable and invariable meat. Kettles 
hung over smoldering fires, just inside the 
snow houses or tents, are the only dishes, 
and the results are therefore both mo- 
notonous and doubtful. But there are 
no epicures in the Arctic. 

With life itself depending absolutely 
upon the success of their constant quest 
for game, it is not to be wondered at 
that the Eskimos have become proficient 
hunters. Where daily bread means meat, 
there must be. skillful and unerring 
marksmanship, and it is fairly safe to 
say that fewer mistakes in that respect 
are made in the North than anywhere else 
on the continent.. The usual weapons were 
formerly bows and arrows, but since 
American and British whaling ships have 
been going to Arctic waters the use of 
firearms, thus introduced into the Far 
North, has become general along the 
coast, and the Eskimos are proving as 
good shots with guns as with their primi- 
tive bows. Deer are also caught in pit- 
falls cleverly concealed in the snow, so 
placed as to intercept the animals in 
their cross-country runs. 

Not only do these people at the top 








a very restricted extent they make use 
of certain roots and herbs as a sort of 
greens. In some parts of the North, too, 
are found little tubers of the lily family 
that are gathered by the women and 
dried for winter eating. These are their 
nearest approach to potatoes, which they 
somewhat resemble in taste. Effective 
use is also made of wild berries, which 
grow luxuriantly at many places along 
the coast. 

But with the exception of berries, roots 
and herbs, and occasionally the eggs of 
wild fowl, the Eskimos’ diet is wholly a 
flesh diet. If it isn’t meat, it is fish. 
Never is it wheat, except at or near the 
posts. 

That even a few thousand people can 
thus live and thrive on chronic wheat- 
lessness is, of course, bad evidence for a 
trade that considers itself necessary, in 
America at least, to human existence. 
The makers of flour and bakers of bread 
may, however, support the argument for 
themselves and for their industry with 
the fact that neither the Indians nor the 
Eskimos represent a high type of human 
development, and that their race record 
certainly does not recommend, for other 
people’s use, the meat diet as against the 
wheat diet. 

How much better and stronger the 
dwellers of the Far North would be if 
they ate more wheat food is a question 
to guess at; there is no answering it. 
The introduction into Eskimo homes of 
white bread and the art of making it 
would be revolutionary indeed, and even 
the eating of bannocks, if more general 
in the Top Country, might work a benefi- 
cent and civilizing change. To date, 
however, these more remote and more 
carnivorous natives do very well with 
neither bread nor bannocks. Acres of 
wheat and mills of flour have no interest 
or value for them, which a pity is, but 
true. 

The restricted use that is made of flour 
in the Mackenzie country has little or 
nothing to do with its high cost. While 
it is true that the long haul greatly in- 
creases the cost and necessitates a high 
selling price, it is also a fact that the 
world-wide demand for fine furs is creat- 
ing comparative prosperity in the North. 
Almost record prices are now being paid 
to the native trappers for their fur 
catches, and they can therefore quite well 
afford their necessary living supplies, 
even though at higher prices than used 
to be. If they wanted more flour they 
could have it. But except for some 
250,000 pounds per year, they are not 
in the market. 





New Zealand’s Wheat Production 


Wasnincton, D. C., Dec. 20,—The 
production of wheat in New Zealand as 
reported to the Department of Commerce 
by Vice Consul Charles G. Winslow, at 
Auckland, has decreased steadily during 
the last five years. It was stated at a 
meeting of the Threshing Machine Own- 
ers’ Association that the falling off was 
due to government interference with the 
wheat markets, which made farmers less 
inclined to grow wheat. It was also 
stated that this year’s acreage was very 
small, and that the yield was probably 
not as great as that of last year. The 
grain returns for the 1918-19 season are 
now practically complete, and with the 
balance estimated, the results are as fol- 


lows: 

Crop— Acres Bus 
eT eee Ree ee 209,404 6,658,613 
Oats threshing ......... 172,953 6,925,543 
SUIT ad chao bs ¢-ws0c ces 18,903 708,873 

Tons 
Oats chaff, etc. ........ 298,154 469,464 


The figures for grain refer to that for 
threshing only, except the oats for chaf- 
fing, ete. 

Wheat was imported from Australia, it 
is reported, to the amount of 108,613 bus, 
to make up the deficiency of the home 
production. 

JOHN J. MARRINAN. 





Twenty-two American companies with 
a capital of $50,000 or greater were 
organized during one month for the man- 
ufacture and distribution of chemicals, 
drugs and dyes, involving a total author- 
ized capitalization of $6,100,000. 
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Proceedings of a Bakers’ Society Which Claims to Go Back to the Twelfth 
Century—Prizes and Awards—The Old Pomp and Circumstance 
Still Maintained— Membership an Expensive Honor 


By JoHN KIRKLAND 


I noted, some time ago, that the An- 
cient and Worshipful Company of Bakers 
has a hankering after modern activity, 
but, with a caution becoming its age, it is 
careful not to involve itself in too many 
commitments. The company provides a 
gold, a silver and a bronze medal with an 
elaborate diploma to London bakers who 
exhibit the best bread of the character- 
istic London sorts at the annual bakery 
exhibition. In the early days of the ex- 
hibition, the company presented the “free- 
dom” of its guild to the successful com- 
petitors, as part of the prize. That con- 
cession is now withheld, but the company 
still confers the “freedom” on the stu- 


fur collar, forms in procession from the 
courtroom to the Hall, preceded by the 
beadle of the company, carrying a mace, 
As the latter enters the Hall he cries 
out, in a loud voice, “make way for the 
master and wardens,” although there is 
no one in the way. Every one stands up 
and applauds the procession, but may not 
sit down again until the ancients have 
taken their places on the bench. The 
presentation business does not occupy 
much time, but as a rule the master’s 
speeches are very thin and very lauda- 
tory. 

After, this ceremony the master in- 
vites all visitors to the courtroom, to re- 





An Indian Family’s Simple Housekeeping 


dents of the National Bakery School, 
London, who secure first places in the 
bread and confectionery examinations 
conducted by the City and Guilds of Lon- 
don Institute and the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers. 

Each year, in October, the bakers’ com- 
pany invites its beneficiaries, with others 
in the trade who may be interested, to 
witness the ceremony of presenting the 
medals, etc., to the successful competi- 
tors. The veneration for ancient institu- 
tions is not a strong trait in the character 
of the average London baker, so that on 
this occasion comparatively few, except 
those immediately interested, attend the 
presentation. The students of the bakery 
school generally constitute the majority 
of the audience. 

Harp Lane, in which the company’s 
hall is situated, is one of a series of an- 
cient and narrow alleys, running from 
Eastcheap (where in ancient days the 
bread market was held) down to the side 
of the Thames. The “Baker’s Hall” is 
not in the least imposing from the out- 
side. To the lane it shows only a wide 
doorway with iron gates. Inside it is 
quite a fine building of two floors. The 
courtroom is a handsome apartment, with 
the proper air of antiquity about it. Its 
most noticeable feature is a large open 
fireplace with a grate of a capacity of 
over a hundrtdweight of coal, but all of 
splendid hand workmanship. The apart- 
ment called the “Hall” of the company is 
a long, narrow room in old oak wainscot- 
ing; the walls, of somber hue, are re- 
lieved with long lists of past “masters” 
and other officers, and with portraits in 
oils of the most notable of these worthy 
tradesmen. 

When the meeting referred to is held, 
the proper “pomp and circumstance” of 
an ancient guild is punctiliously observed. 
The “court,” which includes the master 
and wardens of the company, wearing a 
regalia consisting of a long cloak with 


ceive hospitality according to their de- 
sires. The audience rises again, and 
waits until the little procession of mas- 
ter and wardens makes its way out of 
the Hall, then follows to the courtroom. 
At these functions the procedure is al- 
ways the same. 
HOW IT LIVES 

Few bakers in Britain, or even in Lon- 
don, know very much about the Worship- 
ful Company of Bakers, because the 
present representatives are, with a few 
exceptions, not connected with the bak- 
ing trade. Like all the old city guilds, 
one of the conceits of the bakers’ com- 
pany is to place its genesis away back 
in early Norman times. According to 
Young, the “Fraternity of Bakers” was 
in existence in 1155. About 1486 it was 
granted a royal charter, but as a religious 
and social guild. It was not till 1509 
that Henry VIII granted it a charter as 
a craft guild. 

In the early days, the functions of the 
guild were to protect its members—and 
at that time every master baker had to be 
free of the company—against encroach- 
ments by the government, and by the 
magistrates of the assize courts. At the 
same time it acted as policeman, to pre- 
vent undue competition among its mem- 
bers, and to jealously watch the competi- 
tion of the “foreign” bakers who brought 
bread to London from outlying districts. 
From breakers of the bread laws, or of 
its own regulations, it was entitled to col- 
lect fines, and these constituted a large 
part of the company’s income. When 
the government abolished the assize laws, 
in 1815, the bakers’ company was the 
only protester. 

The total list of master, assistants, liv- 
erymen, and freemen is only about 190. 
The income is not stated in public, but 
rumor fixes it at about $10,000 per an- 
num. It administers quite a number of 
small charities, some of them datin 
from about 1700. The incomes from al 
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the charities were am ited, and 
almshouses were built, where “poor liv- 
erymen and freemen of the company, or 
their widows or children, are sheltered.” 
The endowment for the upkeep of the 
almshouses is about $1,675, but this sum 
is augmented annually by donations. The 
inmates are given $100 per annum, with 
bread and coals, and, of course, a free 
house. 

To be “free” of the bakers’ company 
is by no means a cheap luxury. The 
“freedom,” which is the first grade of 
membership, may cost from $31 to $105. 
The second grade, the “livery,” may cost 
a further $52 to $262. Election .to the 
“court of assistants” costs a “fine” of 
$268, and if the “assistant” asks to be ex- 
cused, he is mulcted in another fine of 
$20. Under certain conditions liverymen 
have a vote for the lord mayor, and for 
a member of Parliament for the City 
of London. 





ACTION ON TREATY URGED 


Baltimore Chamber of Commerce Adopts 
Resolution Calling for Prompt Settlement 
of Differences at Capital 


Baurtimore, Mp., Dec. 20.—The Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce has adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas, Our United States of Amer- 
ica brought to a successful end a 
great war fought by all the people, ir- 
respective of creed, race or political fol- 
lowing, at an untold cost in human lives 
and vast sums of money, willingly spent 
for humanity’s cause for justice and 
freedom; and 

“Whereas, More than a year has passed 
since the signing of the Armistice and still 
no Peace Treaty has been signed, the de- 
lay creating an unsettled and chaotic 
state for the entire civilized world, and 
at the same time jeopardizing the fruits 
of war wou «at tremendous sacrifice of 
life and treasure; and 

“Whereas, The board of directors of 
this chamber, varying from its usual 
custom of taking no part in affairs of a 
political nature, now believes itself justi- 
fied in this crisis in abandoning its tra- 
ditional policy, feeling that the question 
at issue is not that of a political or party 
affair, but a question of vital importance 
to the entire business world, and being 
fully persuaded that no international 
financial plans for extension of credit to 
Europe can be arranged until a Peace 
Treaty is signed, and that without such 
credits being extended our export trade 
must obviously suffer, causing reaction 
that will be reflected unfavorably in our 
own domestic trade; and 

“Whereas, The board of directors is 
assured that the peoples of these United 
States, irrespective of ‘party, demand 
that a Treaty shall be signed, such as 
will secure to us the glories of victories 
won and in keeping with the faith 
pledged our allies; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the board of directors 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
speaking for the important interests it 
represents, urges upon the President of 
the United States and upon the United 
States Senate the great need for imme- 
diate action upon the Peace Treaty, and 
most earnestly appeals to them, person- 
ally and individually, to put beyond them 
all political and partisan considerations, 
and in humanity’s name and in the inter- 
est of the world’s commerce, industry and 
finance, make an honest and strenuous 
endeavor to harmonize existing differ- 
ences now preventing action, to the end 
that a compromise may be immediately 
reached that will command the two-thirds 
vote of the Senate necessary for ratifica- 
tion; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the president of this 
chamber be and hereby is requested to 
immediately transmit to the President 
of the United States and to every mem- 
ber of the United States Senate a copy 
of these resolutions.” 

Crartes H. Dorsey. 





Will Teach Grain-Grading 


Grain-grading is to be taught at the 
College of Agriculture of the University 
of Kentucky. Samples of grain showing 
the various kinds, classes, and grades 
have been furnished the college by the 
Louisville federal grain supervision of- 
fice, at the request of the ae wet 
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THE ENTERPRISING CLASSES 





A Prominertt Baker’s View of the Relation Between Capital, Labor and 
the Class which Actually Directs Production, and Keeps Industry 
Going—What Enterprise Means in the National Life 


By Joun M. HartLey 


Eprron’s Nore.—At the banquet which followed the autumn meeting of the New 
England Bakers’ Association in Boston, an address was made by a representative 
of the British Labor Party, explaining the attitude of his political group toward 
many of the great industrial questions of the day. The following article by Mr. 
Hartley, corresponding secretary of the Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
which is.in substance an open letter to the members of the New England asso- 
ciation, was primarily intended as an answer to this address; but it contains so 
much material of general interest that it is here published in full. 


This is a modest answer by an ex- 
Englishman to the brilliant young British 
speaker at the banquet of the New Eng- 
land Bakers’ Association, and also an 
expression of some thoughts which may 
be of more general interest. I think it is 
particularly appropriate that at this time 
we take a sane view of affairs, and look 
at the political aspects of present-day 
life from our own angle. 

It is granted that the British Labor 
Party has a higher standard, that it has 
a more comprehensive clientéle or follow- 
ing, than any such party we can conceive 
of among us. Its leaders have through 
experience found that they cannot get 
far without including, or inviting to join 
with them, the “Enterprising Class.” 
Russia has tried out the union of the two 
extremes. The intellectuals, or intelle- 
gentsia, as they are often called, have 
been one wing, and the proletariat the 
other wing, of the government of Soviet 
Russia. herever we look these days 
we find the same alliance, and, in my 
opinion, with every prospect of getting 
the same results as Russia has achieved 
during her experiment. Neither the in- 
tellegentsia nor the proletariat, separate- 
ly or together, have ever shown ability to 
organize for the needs of a community or 
a nation. 

TOO MANY THEORIES 


The world is full of a number of 
things, and is overfull of theories. The 
theorist, for example, is more than likely 
never even to approach the subject of 
production. The drastic proposal of a 
capital levy sounds terrific, but, in my 
opinion, the frequent evasion of a pro- 
gramme for the production of the neces- 
sities of life is distinctly more alarming, 
and illustrates the impractical genius of 
most of these new schools of political 

hilosophy. It is perhaps as true that the 
Dest expression of the will of the people 
has not been found, as that the best 
loaf of bread has not yet been baked. 
To us common people a new science of 
government must offer more than mental 
gymnastics; it must provide a programme 
for the needs of our civilization. 

It is true that man does not live by 
bread alone, but it is more filling than 
political doctrine. Bread and food are 
taken too much for granted in these new 
programmes, and in consequence we un- 
derstand that Russia will starve this win- 
ter. Since the armistice, Britain has 
30,000 more colliers of that famous union 
which is said to be 100 per cent pure, and 
coal production is less, prices are higher, 
and a crimp has been put in industry. 
Theories will not produce steam. For 
all the theories advanced we of the “en- 
terprising class” have to find the solution, 
and even if a new confiscatory class sup- 
plants the old capitalistic class, the bur- 
dens and the solutions will be passed to 
us. Idealism has gone rampant, but the 
capacity of the human stomach remains. 


STANDING ON THE SIDELINES 


In his review of the political situation, 
the speaker to whom I have already made 
reference said that it was possible that 
after the next general election the British 
Labor Party would be the government in 
control, but, he added, “I hope not, rath- 
er a strong opposition.” There he voiced 
the weakness and the unfairness of the 
left wing in politics, and labor in in- 
dustry the world over. Neither of them 
will assume the responsibilities they as- 
sert. They prefer to be out of office. with 
the privilege of criticism, of obstructing, 
of viewing with alarm, rather than to 
shoulder the real responsibilities of mak- 
ing decisions, bearing the durdens of 


government and carrying out and prov- 
ing their vaunted programmes. As the 
government they would have to take their 
coats off and get down to work, to pro- 
ducing results a aor. to their pre- 
election promises, to building a practical 
structure to replace the one they over- 
threw. They doubt their own ability. 
They prefer the side lines to the game. 


ENTERPRISE 


Enterprise is a word with a large mean- 
ing: a word denoting effort,—the appli- 
cation of brains to effort,—marking the 
difference between you and your em- 
ployees, on the one hand, and between 
you, your investment and resultant busi- 
ness, and speculative capital on the other. 
Enterprise, the initiative that makes the 
world go round, that keeps industry flour- 
ishing, that applies inventions, that finds 
new routes and new markets. The 
bridge that joins inert wealth—finance— 
to the labor or craft of the worker. The 
positive in life, linking up the two nega- 
tives, capital and labor, making use of 
increment to induce brawn and skill to 
function. The impulse for betterment 
that has led humanity into a constantly 
improving civilization. Enterprise has 
made our civilization, held it up under 
adversity, and led it out of the wilder- 
ness when it strayed. It has organized 
government and striven for steady prog- 
ress, has wrought the ideal into form for 
practical use, has fashioned theory to a 
working basis, and directed radical ener- 
gy into useful channels. At stated inter- 
vals the enterprising people, that class 
between the enjoyers of unearned in- 
crement and the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water, have to use all the 
ability they possess to keep from being 
ground between these upper and nether 
millstones. 


THE NEW CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS 


The words “class consciousness” are be- 
ing used considerably these days. Time 
was in our Republic when these words 
were considered particularly abhorrent. 
If “class” was felt, the feeling was care- 
fully concealed as a skeleton in our na- 
tional closet. The sentiment was felt 
to be entirely at variance with our na- 
tional confession of faith; a heresy not 
to be tolerated. Not to breed a race that 
could ever admit of a feeling of class 
consciousness did the fathers bleed and 
die, that the Republic might live. And 
we subscribe proudly to the ideals of the 
founders. We do, we of the unconscious 
middle class, of those who enterprise. 

We are not looking for speculative 
gains; we rather apply initiative to our 
craft, and start, for our kind, a small 
bakery. We are not afraid to adventure 
our savings and enter the responsibility 
of a business. And yet we don’t despise 
those who are still at the bench, even 
though we have pronounced our own lit- 
tle declaration of independence, and as- 
serted our right to occupy a better eco- 
nomic niche. We balance our assertion 
by assuming responsibility; we expect to 
take more because we are willing to give 
more, In most cases it is an individual 
decision; with the same resources some 
will accept the chance and some decline it. 

When we have gotten our bearings in 
this new economic ficild, when we have 
fitted ourselves to the responsibilities, we 
find we are not very different from those 
other enterprising ones of our own and 
other trades, neighbors on our own plane. 
We do not find ourselves much removed 
in our new problems from those who 
have perhaps gone further afield and at- 
tempted larger issues; nor do we stand 
in awe of the mere captains of finance. 


We may their power to make 
things uncomfortable for us, but we also 
recognize their limitations. We size them 
up, all classes. Capital is cowardly, la- 
bor is brave. We others are canny, with 
knowledge to estimate correctly a danger, 
with enough courage to meet it, and with 
ability to overcome it. When we hear 
of capital and labor, we know neither of 
them amount to much alone. Capital 
would starve and labor would live by 
gtubbing were it not for the galvanizing 
force of enterprise. 


THE DEVELOPING MIDDLE CLASS 


These two both have class conscious- 
ness. Capital, finance, has a class con- 
sciousness as well developed as the old- 
world aristocracy. Labor has had the 
doctrine preached to it for the last gen- 
eration, has accepted it as its state reli- 
gion, and is bringing up its children in the 
faith. The children of labor who develop 
enterprise become the labor leaders. Oc- 
casionally we get a recruit, of late years, 
I am sorry to say, decreasingly so. 
Whether we admit it or not,—and the en- 
terprising class is most loyal to the first 
principles of the Republic, most tenacious 
of the ideals of the founders,—we have 
developed and have fairly well estab- 
lished a well-defined middle class. Why 
not accept the fact, and why not a mid- 
dle-class consciousness ? 

We need it for very practical purposes. 
The enterprising, the professional, farm- 
ing, manufacturing, merchant class, 
which has always borne the burden of 
progress, is being challenged. Repelling 
as sacrilegious a class consciousness, the 
first requisite for class unity, the enter- 
prising are easy meat for temporary 
picking. We are avowed individualists, 
a matter of tradition, a point of pride, 
and, we must admit, a source of our 
progress. It is inherent that we prefer 
to go it alone, except at lodge meetings. 
We value unity in fraternal affairs, those 
affairs mostly above the duties of busi- 
ness life, but we cling to tradition in our 
industrial and political life. Given a fair 
chance, we are great stuff. But the 
world has been moving, and is preparing 
for a heavy migration on social lines. In 
this migration we who are without cohe- 
sion will be pressed back from our bor- 
ders, and much of our possessions will be 
settled by others. We who expect more 
because we give more will find a new 
order thrust on us, for those who de- 
cline to give more have served notice 
that hereafter they expect, nevertheless, 
to take. Enterprise, ability and responsi- 
bility are to be heavily discounted. 


DOES IT PAY? 


Unconsciously we have evolved along 
with the other classes during the indus- 
trialization of the nation. The other 
classes have admitted it, and the admis- 
sion has brought them unity and safety. 
We for our own safety should also admit 
it, and assert our class interest. Even 
the politicians ignore us, knowing right 
well that we'll split at the most sixty- 
forty, and earn patronage to the value of 
the dog-catcher or, at the most, assessor. 
And yet we are the lifeblood of the na- 
tion, serving the Republic in and out of 
season, believing to the ultimate in the 
dogma of absolute equality, not only in 
ideal but in practice. We are surely 
a stiff-necked generation, admirable in 
our faith and loyalty, paying an increas- 
ing price for the privilege of our be- 
liefs, giving a literal interpretation of 
the scriptural injunction to turn the other 
cheek. But, tell me, does it pay? The 
thumbscrews are on; we can just feel 
them as yet, but they are on. We will 
foot the bill each time there is a strike, 
each time the water is squeezed out of 
somebody else’s stocks, each time there is 
a forced decline in the cost of living, each 
time the day’s work is shortened. The 
stream of life is out of its banks and is 
seeking a new channel, and we are the 
course of least resistance. 

Enterprise: it has made the nation, the 
nation has always been its chief concern. 
It has always been jealous to secure rec- 
ognition for its own, whether nation, 
state, or city. In these new and changing 
social conditions, unless it uses itself for 
its own protection, lays away its ideals 
for more settled times, and meets” this 
practical world with its own vast re- 
sources in unity, enterprise, with all its 
retinue and attendants, will have to pay 
the piper. We of the responsible, enter- 
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prising middle class will be required to 
give our usual more, for no return. 


THE USUAL VICTIM 

In the hue and cry for profiteers, in 
the demand for a higher living wage, who 
will be the victim? The easiest game. 
The speculative investor, the man who 
merely buys and waits, and sometimes 
manipulates things a little, is hard to get 
at. He’s intrenched. He is also class 
conscious, and his class will rally to pro- 
tect itself through protecting him. Each 
of his class will see in himself the next 
victim. They who demand higher wages 
have a splendid class consciousness. They 
accept every claim and every case of their 
class as a righteous case and a just claim 
regardless, and fight it out on those lines. 
And they have courage, organized cour- 
age, mass courage, class courage that 
knows no personality, no individuality, 
but will fight desperately for its class. 
In our case it is different. We may feel 
sorry for a brother caught in a fault, 
caught on a technicality, caught in a 
jam, labor or financial; if we know him we 
may take up the cudgels in his behalf, 
because of personality, a matter between 
individuals, but never has a brother the 
support of his industrial class. We move 
better in fraternal affairs. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF UNITY 

To solidify the middle class of this 
nation, if we will ever be honest enough 
to admit that we are such, will require 
a genius. It will come very likely after 
calamity or rough usage. When it comes 
it will come through the fusion of exist- 
ing industrial organizations, avowedly as- 
sociated as the operators of industries in 
their line. A new association of the 
guilds. ‘There is a little drawing to- 
gether now. Chambers of commerce, 
merchants’ associations, all express a 
need, first of organization, then of co- 
ordination. It is possible that when once 
we are under way, when once we admit 
what we are, when we get class con- 
sciousness, forced to it for protection, 
if for nothing else, the movement will go 
with a rush. General Smuts says, “Hu- 
manity has struck its tents, and is once 
more on the march.” We are in the pe- 
riod of change, mass movements are un- 
der way, but when the dust is cleared and 
the new areas of progress are staked out 
under the new order, the tribes that are 
best organized will fare best. They will 
have survived best during the march, 
they will have been of most value during 
the migration. 

The left wing is busy these days in 
attempting to carry out a heavy envelop- 
ing movement. As in the British Labor 
Party, we shall be invited to lend our 
numbers to the several new parties in 
this country; but whether it be the Non- 
partisan League, the Committee of Forty- 
Eight, the proposed American Labor 
Party, or the alliance of all these, let 
us demand that they show us where the 
enterprising middle class gets off in their 
new system of government. 


THE BRITISH BAKERS FATE 


I can tell you where the master bakers 
of England are getting off. They, as 
many other of the trades, are getting 
punished severely during these days of 
readjustment. During the war the gov- 
ernment revived the old usage of famine 
periods, and made it illegal to sell bread 
less than 12 hours old. This rule and the 
extreme shortage of materials resulted in 
nightwork being discontinued. When 
things got to a point where the restric- 
tions were no longer necessary, the food 
controller was advised by the labor min- 
ister that the men had announced they 
would no longer work nights, and that 
pending adjustment with the employers 
it would be better to keep the restrictions 
in force. So for some time the restric- 
tions were held, negitiations were under- 
taken, the union was strengthened, and a 
strike resulted anyway. The men were 
out 10 days, and returned only on condi- 
tion that the government would intro- 
duce a bill making nightwork illegal. No 
one claims it is a matter of public pol- 
icy, but of political expediency. If car- 
ried out, this will automatically revive 
the fast-dying habit of home-baking in 
England. 

We as an industry cannot set any fash- 
ion that will be blindly followed. Our 
largest customer is also our largest and 
universal competitor. Less production 
will mean higher costs, less work, and a 














Official Definition of ‘‘Farm’’ 


The Census Bureau has made the fol- 
lowing official definition of the word 
“farm” for the simplification of record- 
taking by the enumerators: 

“A ‘farm,’ for census purposes, is all 
the land which is directly farmed by one 
person conducting agricultural opera- 
tions, either by his own labor or with 
the assistance of members of his house- 

* hold or hired employees.” 

In further explanation of this defini- 
tion the Census Bureau describes the 
term “agricultural operations” as refer- 
ring to the work of growing crops, pro- 
ducing other agricultural products, rais- 
ing domestic animals, poultry, or bees. 

Sion this definition, a farm may con- 
sist of a single tract of land or of a num- 
ber of separate and distinct tracts. 
These several tracts may be held under 
different tenures, as, for instance, one 
tract is owned by the farmer and an- 
other is rented by him. Thus, if a man 
who owns 100 acres rents an additional 
10 acres from some one else and op- 
erates both the 100 acres and the 10 
acres, then his “farm” includes both 
tracts of land, comprising 110 acres. 

By the same token, when a landowner 
has one or more tenants, renters, crop- 
pers, or managers, each different tract 
of land operated by such individuals is 
considered a separate and distinct farm 
by the Census Bureau. For example, if 
a man owning 120 acres of land rents 
40 acres to a tenant, and farms the re- 
maining 80 acres himself, his farm is the 
80 acres which he operates, not the 120 
acres which he owns, while the 40-acre 
tract which he rents to the tenant com- 
prises a separate farm to be reported in 
the name of the tenant. 

The importance of the agricultural 
enterprise largely determines whether or 
not it would be recognized in the census 
as a farm. A smail vegetable garden, or 
a chicken yard accommodating a few in- 
dustrious hens, will not be allowed to 
qualify as a “farm,” no matter how suc- 
cessfully it is operated or what abundant 
profits accrue. After the garden or 
chicken yard expands until it includes 
at least three acres of ground, or until 
its care requires the continuous services 
of at least one person, or if it yields 
products which annually aggregate $250 
or more in value, it comes within the 
census definition of a farm, and will be 
recognized as such. 





St. Lawrence Canal Opposed 


Denouncing the proposal that the 
United States join with the government 
of the Dominion of Canada in the con- 
struction of a ship canal through the St. 
Lawrence River as a scheme conceived by 
Canadian interests to counteract the 
competitive influence of the New York 
State Barge Canal, and to enable Mont- 
real to compete with American ports in 
the export grain commerce, State Super- 
intendent of Public Works Edward S. 
Walsh, at the convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, in Wash- 
ington last week, vigorously opposed the 
plan. 

Referring to the construction of large 
modern elevators at Montreal, the im- 
ponent of the Welland Canal, the 

rgian Bay ship canal project and 
the railroad Canada is now building to 
Port Nelson on Hudson Bay, Superin- 
tendent Walsh pointed out that for a 
generation or more Canada has been 
striving to obtain control of the grain 
commerce of the Great Lakes. He 
showed that so far such efforts had failed, 
as is evidenced by the record of 1916, 
when of 182,000,000 bus of Canadian 
wheat down the Great Lakes 
only a | or so bushels went to 
Montreal, while over 100,000,000 bus went 
to Buffalo. 


BITS OF FOREIGN NEWS 


Odds and Ends of General Interest from 
Foreign Trade and Commerce 
Reports 
BRITAIN AND ITS COLONIES 

A comparative table published in Lon- 
don shows the pound sterling at a pre- 
mium in France, Belgium, Germany, 
Italy, Norway, Denmark and Brazil and 
a discount in the United States, Holland, 
Sweden, Spain, Switzeriand, Canada and 
Argentina. 4 

The British government has already 
realized $812,500,000 by the sale of war 
stores which it had on hand when peace 
was declared. Hundreds of motor-trucks 
have been marketed at prices frequently 
in excess of the price originally paid for 
them, owing to the scarcity of cars. 

A British mission has arrived at Ant- 
werp on its way from Germany for the 
purpose of examining into conditions of 
labor at the port, and, in particular, the 
situation of dockers. 

The famous German super-submarine 
“Deutschland” is at present moored in 
the Thames, off Temple pier, between 
Blackfriars and Westminster, London. 

A British trade mission has been dis- 
patched to Roumania to study the pos- 
sibility of further trade between Great 
Britain and that country. 

Credits opened by Canada for the pur- 
chase of Canadian goods by foreign coun- 
tries aggregate $106,003,391, comprising 
$25,000,000 each to France, Belgium, 
Greece and Roumania, with the balance 
to Italy. 

Americans emigrating to Canada in the 
first eight months of 1919 numbered 38,- 
222, an increase of 7,000 over the same 
period in 1918. 

Approximately 1,000,000 acres of free 
lands in western Canadian provinces have 
been taken up by returned soldiers in the 
past year. 

The Board of Trade of New South 
Wales has decided to increase its living 
wage from 60s to 77s 6d per week, there- 
by increasing the annual expenditure of 
the Dominion by £6,500,000. 

There is now under consideration the 
question of equipping the port of Kara- 
chi, British India, with grain elevators 
for handling export grain in bulk. Ob- 
jections, however, have been raised to 
this plan on the ground that labor con- 
ditions have not yet rendered it neces- 
sary to adopt the elevator system, but 
it is decidedly probable that such an in- 
stallation will ultimately be added to the 
port’s equipment. 

American motion-pictures are very 
popular in British India, and represent 
about 95 per cent of the total film im- 
portations. 

FRANCE AND CENTRAL EUROPE 

Economic negotiations between Lux- 
emburg and Belgium have been broken 
off by Belgium, as a result of the refer- 
endum in Luxemburg, under which 
France- became Luxemburg’s financial al- 
ly. The Belgian minister in Luxemburg 
has been recalled. 

To relieve the shortage of houses in 
Berlin, dwelling authorities have planned 
the erection of 5,500 permanent resi- 
dences. 

Automobiles used by the German army 
are offered for sale at prices ranging 
from 20,000 to 40,000 German marks. 
The German government is said to have 
granted export licenses for 150,000 of 
these machines. 

French newspapers indicate that as 
soon as the end of the state of war is of- 
ficially declared, in spite of the feeling 
which exists against the former enemies 
of France, commercial relations between 
France and Germany will at once develop 
on a large scale. 

The National Federation of Co-opera- 
tive Societies of France has called upon 
the French government to diminish paper 
currency, to give business men a definite 
be ae and to replace the wealth lost 
in war by intensive production, all in 
an effort to reduce the cost of living. 

In anticipation of an unprecedented in- 
flux of tourists next spring, France has 
planned to erect 10 large hotels on the 
site of famous battles. The French gov- 
ernment has been asked to grant a sub- 
sidy of $6,000,000 for the ge 

A law has been rance com- 

every commercial traveller work- 
in French territory to carry an offi-. 


cially ‘identity card, renewable 

annually, with affixed. 

ts ‘expected’ to, be greatly. benehticd by 
to be y y 

the proposed canalization and utilization 

of water power of the river Rhone. 

The Netherlands in 1918 imported 11,- 
529 metric tons flour, compared with 
141,864 in 1914; of rye flour, four tons, 
against 53,445. 

The demand for American coal in Italy 
is increasing. 

Boulogne is to have the Croix de 
Guerre conferred upon it. 

Thanks to the fixing of normal prices, 
the upward movement of prices of food 
has received an almost general check 
throughout France. 

According to the Vienna Arbeiter Zei- 
tung, the first practical step toward so- 
cialization has been taken by the govern- 
ment in its decision to establish “joint 
leather and shoe factories.” 

Efforts are now being made to promote 
the cold-storage industry in Italy. 

Air service has been established be- 
tween a number of German cities. Tickets 
from Berlin to Hamburg cost 450 marks, 
luggage carried free of charge, but the 
combined weight of passenger and lug- 
gage limited. 

The number of unemployed in Ger- 
many has steadily decreased since June, 
but some 600,000 workmen are still en- 
titled to the unemployment grant. 

The housing situation in Berlin has be- 
come so acute that the municipality is 
renting cells in the old city jail. 


SCANDINAVIA AND POLAND 


A Polish national bank has been 
formed, with a capital of $20,000,000, and 
will acquire the assets of the Bank of 
Russia in Poland and of the Polish Loan 
Bank, and the proceeds from the liquida- 
tion of the Austro-Hungarian Bank and 
the amounts owed by the Reichsbank. 

The Stockholm press is commenting 
upon the increasing imports from Ger- 
many into Sweden. In spite of the fact 
that Sweden is a large manufacturer of 
chinaware and porcelains, German china- 
ware is finding a market in Sweden, and 
frequent shipments of German toys have 
also been received. 

Swedish firms have received from Ger- 
many offers of unlimited amounts of 
potash, bricks, chloride of lime, and in- 
candescent lamps at prices far below 
current market quotations. 

Poland has arranged to send to France 
100,000 workers, including cultivators, 
miners and masons, who will be employed 
in rebuilding devastated districts. 

Esthonia, the new republic on the 
Baltic Sea, which produced $8,000,000 
worth of wood pulp in 1918, will ship 
large quantities to the United States to 
relieve the newsprint paper shortage. 

The Norwegian police have been for- 
bidden to join trade-unions. 

An American-Lithuanian bank has 
been created by American Lithuanians 
and business interests to bring about 
closer commercial relations between Lith- 
uania and the United States. 


THE ORIENT AND ELSEWHERE 


Japanese imports to India are prac- 
tically one-fifth of India’s total import 
trade. 

It is reported that the fig market will 
be affected this year by the burning of a 
ata P nage of the city of Aidin, Smyrna, 
an e surrounding villages, which are 
in the center of the principal fig-produc- 
ing region in Greece. A large part of 
the — has been lost, and prices will be 
affected accordingly. —~ 

It is reported that Japanese industrial 
organizations have requested the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce to 
ee the commercial attaché serv- 
ce. 
The Japanese ernment is consider- 
ing the advisability of establishing a 
labor bureau in the department of agri- 
culture and commerce. 

Korean business men plan to establish 
a company to be known as the Chosen 
Agricultural Improvement Joint Stock 
Co., with a capital of $10,000,000. 

Japanese whaling firms are endeavor- 
ing to create a permanent market, both 
at home and abroad, for whale meat as a 
substitute for beef. 

It is said that the increased ac of 
corn in the province of Surigao, Philip- 
aie Islands, has been of material effect 
offsetting the shortage in the available 


supply of rice. . Recently rice was sell- 
ing = ggg per ganta (ganta—3.170 
quarts). 

The number of bearing coffee trees in 
the state of Sao Paulo, Brazil, increased 
from 735,000,000 in the crop year 1914-15 
to 834,000,000 in 1917-18. 

The national labor department of Ar- 
gentina informed the ministry of the. in- 
terior that there is a marked indifference 
on the part of laborers to respond to of- 
fers of work on the farms, though from 
$1.28 to $1.38 per day, with transporta- 
tion paid, is offer ed. 

The sugar-cane fields of Vera Cruz are 
reported to be in excellent condition, with 
a prospect of an increase in the produc- 
tion for the year 1919-20 of approximate- 
ly 20 per cent. 

A one-horse cultivator made by an 
American firm has been given to the 
Juarez Agricultural College by the man- 
ufacturers’ agency in El Paso. Groups 
of 15 students are given demonstrations 
each week in the use of the cultivator and 
other farm implements. 

The director of public works of the 
Philippines will ask for an appropriation 
of $10,000,000 to carry out the 1920 pro- 
gramme. This is said to be the largest 
public works budget in the history of the 
Philippine Islands. 





Committee Will Not Meet 

A majority of the executive commit- 
tee of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers having expressed themselves, in let- 
ters to President P. H. Lawson, as fa- 
yorable to dispensing with the commit- 
tee’s January meeting, notice has been 
issued by the secretary that the meeting 
will not be held. Applications now in 
the hands of the secretary will bring the 
association’s membership above the 500 
mark. 





Winter Wheat and Rye Acreage 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
acreages sown to winter wheat and rye, by 
states, comparing the preliminary estimates 
of Dec. 1, 1919, for the 1920 crop, with the 
final estimates for the 1919 crop (autumn 
sowing of 1918): 

WINTER WHEAT 
7-—Acres——., Condition Dec. 1 
(000’s omitted) 10-yr 

*1919 T1918 1919 1918 av’ge 
458 477 99 97 94 


State— 
New York .... 
New Jersey ... 


105 111 94 96 91 


Pennsylvania.. 1,597 1,646 99 98 91 
Delaware ..... 141 145 «95 96 89 
Maryland ..... 746 794 94 96 89 
Virginia ...... 942 1,071 95 94 90 
West Virginia. 354 402 95 99 91 
North Carolina 739 859 89 91 90 
South Carolina. 166 208 85 92 91 
Georgia ...... 222 255 89 93 92 
og, DET 2,476 2,814 90 104 92 
Indiana ....... 1,960 2,882 79 101 90 
Illinois ....... 2,404 3,434 82 100 91 
Michigan ..... 922 960 92 99 90 
Wisconsin .... 83 78 95 93 94 
Minnesota .... 62 67 91 94 93 
. See 458 954 91 99 94 
Missouri ...... 2,580 4,300 84 1038 90 
South Dakota.. 66 79 87 82 85 
Nebraska ..... 3,093 3,727 91 96 91 
TE we wok we 9,196 11,641 82 98 87 
Kentucky ..... 719 1,057 80 98 90 
Tennessee ..... 493 822 75 94 90 
Alabama ...... 83 141 82 91 91 
Mississippi .... 15 38 88 91 90 
Texas ........ 1,077 1,959 79 100 84 
Oklahoma ..... 2,811 3,798 75 100 85 
Arkansas ..... 156 346 81 99 90 
Montana ...... 425 607 80 93 94 
Wyoming ..... 70 88 96 97 95 
Colorado ...... 978 1,075 91 96 92 
New Mexico 211 182 98 95 90 








oo RS ee 163 172 92 97 91 
Nevada ....... 3 87 92 92 
SOD. Stn<s pee 337 337 84 97 94 
Washington... 919 1,021 84 95 90 
Oregon ....... 714 793 90 100 93 
California ..... 781 1,100 77 100 92 

U. States....38,770 50,489 85.2 98.6 89.5 

RYE 

r-—Acres——, Condition Dec. 1 

(000’s omitted) 10-yr 

State— *1919 71918 1919 1918 av’ge 
New York .... 112 126 95 96 94 
New Jersey ... 80 84 94 96 92 


Pennsylvania... 230 97 97 92 








Virginia ...... 66 73° 93 94 91 
GOED ¢ « o:4.4 as ab 100 116 95 102 93 
Indiana ....... 346 384 92 100 93 
Michigan ..... 819 910 96 99 92 
Wisconsin .... 483 525 95 95 95 
Minnesota .... 492 535 89 92 92 
as Se eee 54 70 94 100 96 
North Dakota. 972 2,068 81 75 86 
South Dakota... 404 505 83 82 89 
Nebraska ..... 365 410 93 98 93 
All other ..... 1,019 1,196 90 97 93 
U, States ... 5,530 7,232 89.8 89.0 91.6 
*Preliminary. fRevised. 





H. P. Davison, chairman of the War 
Council of the Red Cross, has issued a 
report in which he states that during the 
war the American Red Cross received 
$400,000,000 in contributions and spent 
$273,000,000 in relief work. 
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THE ODD FEW MINUTES 


The normally busy man is troubled, as 
a rule, by “having no time for vec 
Whether it be his mill or his bakery, 
bank or his shop, that demands his 
daytime energies, and whether his eve- 
nings are devoted to the lodge, the family 
or the movies, he finds that the weeks 
grow into months, and the months to 
years, with remarkably little to show for 
themselves in the way of worth-while 
reading actually accomplished. First and 
last he reads a deal, of course: a 
couple of daily papers, morning and eve- 
ning, a Sunday paper devoured raw as 
to its special features, a trade paper or 
two once a week, a magazine now and 
then, with a few books like the rare fish 
that actually take the bait among the 
scores that conceal themselves under the 
rocks. Most of this reading, however, 
flatly declines to stick in the memory; 
each week’s exertion creates a vacuum 
which sucks in the next week’s supply. 

It is scarcely to be expected that any 
man, confronting more urgent demands 
on his time than 24 hours a day will suf- 
fice to meet, will map out for himself a 
time-exhausting schedule of real reading. 
He will read, not according to pro- 
gramme, but when he has nothing more 
pressing to do. Nor will he waste half 
his reading hours by debating with him- 
self what book he shall take up; he will 
grasp at the first thing that comes to 
hand. If new and interesting books come 
habitually to his table, he will read them; 
if he has never formed the habit of book- 
acquisition, he will read something else, 
probably the newspaper. Above all, he 
will by no means use a public library. 
Libraries are admirable institutions, but 
the odds are that not one reader of The 
Northwestern Miller out of five hundred 
has so much as been inside of one in the 
past twelvemonth. A man will read the 
books he buys or steals (which means the 
ones he has “borrowed”); but if he ever 
owned a library card, he has lost it, or 
his daughter has it, or his wife uses it 
as a convenient five-inch ruler, on ac- 
count of the handy cross-lines. 

There is a_ high-school problem in 
meses in which one hauls a foolish little 

lock of wood across a table-top by a 
cord attached to a spring. The details of 
this interesting experiment have all long 
since been forgotten, but the point is that 
the spring registers a much harder pull 
at the beginning than after the block has 
once got fairly started on its travels. The 
book tells you that this illustrates the dif- 
ficulty of overcoming inertia. Turn the 
block into a book, and it is simply a case 
of Q.E.D. It is easy enough to finish a 
book, even to the point of forgetting the 
clock, when your wife calls downstairs 
to know when you are going to stop read- 
ing that silly stuff and come to bed. The 
first step is the one that comes hard. 

There is a blissfully simple remedy for 
this state of things: to be always in the 
middle of a book. The truly wise man 
reads two books at once: not, perhaps, 
with one in each hand, but with the second 
begun before the first is finished. His 
reading knows no-yawning canyons be- 
tween books; the gaps are all bridged. 
He may use a single prodigious struc- 
ture—Carlyle’s “Frederick the Great,” 
for instance—to span a dozen such hia- 
tuses; carefully conserved, that ponderous 
but amazingly interesting work will last 
a man five years, and wear out a score or 
two of novels on the side. Or he may 
play his chosen writers in pairs: Arnold 
Bennett, say, in double harness with Rex 
Beach, one taking out the taste left by 
the other. 

Anyhow, the man who never has to 
waste time wondering what to read finds 
that he gets a remarkable amount of use 
out of odd half-hours. He always has an 
unfinished book at hand; today he will 
read a couple of pages while waiting for 
dinner, and tomorrow he will spurt d 
for three chapters while his wife dresses 


for a party. Before he knows it, the 
thing is done. Then is the moment to 
run up the red signal of danger. If he 
has not laid his next book out conspicu- 
ously on the living-room table, or better 
still, made an actual start with it, his 
feet will stumble, and he will find him- 
self sliding helplessly down that long hill 
whose incline is made slippery with the 
loose pages of comic supplements. 

The odd-minute reader is the man who 
reads much. “I don’t see where you get 
the time for all the reading you do,” 
his friends complain, faintly objecting to 
his achievements .as a reproach to ir 
own scandalous indolence. They never 
find him locked up with a sign “Conver- 
sation Prohibited” plastered across the 
door. He goes about just as much as 
any one else, and pays just as close atten- 
tion to his business. And yet, in the long 
run, he turns out to know quite as much 
about what is in books as many a learned- 
looking pedagogue who professes to make 
reading his life industry. He is probably 
more or less unconscious of how he man- 
ages it, and is profoundly surprised that 
his acquaintances seem to lag so far be- 
hind in this respect. 

A very few people have leisure to read 
all they want, in long, uninterrupted 
stretches; but most of these are neither 
millers nor bakers. They are mostly men 
and women on whom the world makes 
few demands, who have found no real 
place in the ceaselessly whirling machin- 
ery of life, or who, having once filled such 
a place, have retired for an old age of 
relaxation after work well done. The 
men who have to keep the wheels going 
round, and whose bene 4 rarely’ends when 
the office or shop. doors close behind 
them, must do their reading when they 
can. It is for them that the odd few 
minutes assume their greatest value; and 
the man who always has at hand an un- 
finished book is not likely often to com- 
plain that he has no time for reading. 


Henry A. Bettows. 


DEMOCRACY IN RECONSTRUCTION 


At first sight the volume called “De- 
mocracy in Reconstruction” seems rather 
formidable, if not forbidding. It is writ- 
ten by a group of competent writers, 
several of whom are not very well known; 
and it is cast in the textbook form. Most 
of the chapters prove on reading, how- 
ever, to be full of valuable facts and 
of interest. 

Unrest is not characteristic of the 
working classes alone. It has invaded 
most of us; and we are questioning the 
validity of many of our institutions,—or 
at least their functioning,—that were ac- 
cepted quite as a matter of course be- 
fore the war. We learned that out of 
two and a half million men called in the 
first draft, nearly three-quarters of a 
million were disqualified for physical 
reasons, and that for the most part these 
faults were preventable; and we began 
to take an interest in public health. We 
had considered ourselves as an educated 
people, and were rather proud of the 
fact; but the army told us that seventy 
sa cent of the soldiers had not passed 

yond the sixth grade, and that three- 
quarters of a million in the first draft 
were illiterate. Is our educational sys- 
tem as good as a democracy should de- 
mand ? 

There are very few who do not recog- 
nize that the men who work with their 
hands have not been getting their fair 
share of the product of their labor. 
Hardly any one believes that the public 
interest can permit the return of the 
same conditions of railroad operation 
that existed before the war. We have 
seen the necessity for better highways, 
for a more sane policy with regard to 
our merchant marine. We are not with- 
out hope that we may finally have, in 
the operation of our government, that 





A rimary of financial safeguards, a 


bud, 
are only a few of the problems 
which are discussed in the volume. The 
writers attempt to give the facts on 
which a sound judgment can be ground- 
ed, rather than to.dogmatize as to what 
the remedy for admitted evils is to be. 
Where conclusions are drawn they are 
backed by good evidence. The book is, 
in every way, a genuinely helpful one. 
“Democracy in. Reconstruction,” edited by 
Frederick A, Cleveland and Joseph Scha- 
fer; Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston; $1.50 


net, 
* * 


ARNOLD BENNETT’s “JUDITH” 

Mr. Bennett has taken the wonderful 
tragedy of Judith and Holofernes and 
cheapened it into a comedy. As told in 
the Apocrypha, the story is restrained 
and beautiful. -Judith is moved by the 
highest motives of patriotism and reli- 
gious devotion. The impending fate of 
Bethulia, besieged by Holofernes, com- 
pelled her to put off the sackcloth of her 
widowhood and to match her beauty and 
her cleverness against the Assyrian. In 
her interviews with Holofernes, she nev- 
er for a moment forgot the dignity of 
her womanhood; and when the assassina- 
tion had been accomplished, she returned 
to her retirement. 

The formule of comedy require a 
laugh in the first scene, and this Mr. 
Bennett produces by transforming Ozias 
into a self-seeking hypocritical dema- 

gue, more interested in i his 
ove for Judith than in saving his city. 
Haggith, Judith’s maid-servant, becomes 
the conventional French maid of the 
Parisian farce, the clown who acts as a 
foil for her mistress. Traditional com- 
edy must have a happy ending and, ac- 
cordingly, Judith marries one Assyrian 
and Haggith another. 

If one forgets the ancient story and 
judges the play by the standards of 
present drama, he may still question Mr. 
Bennett’s taste and at the same time ad- 
mit that “Judith” is very good comedy, 
far above the level of the bedroom farce 
at present infesting our theatres. The 
success of the play in London was im- 
mediate and unqualified, and there is no 
reason to doubt that it would be equally 
well received in this country. The orien- 
tal setting furnishes the producer with 
an opportunity for brilliant and bizarre 
stage-effects. In construction it is faith- 
ful to tradition, and it violates none of 
the accepted canons. The dialogue is 
sprightly, and the humor, while not of a 
very high order, is genuine. 
“Judith,” by Arnold Bennett; 

Doran Co., New York; $1 net. 

* * 


George H. 


MIDAS AND SON 


Stephen McKenna’s novel, “Midas and 
Son,” is called a tragedy of wealth; but 
it is, in larger measure, a tragedy of tem- 
perament, to which, after all, wealth is 
but an accessory. Sir Aylmer Lansing’s 
American fortune accentuated, but did 
not create, the hard, unyielding and 
domineering quality which separated him 
from Deryk, his only son. Given that 
temperament, and, in opposition, another, 
similar in strength but to which artistic 
elements have been added, and serious 
trouble may be expected. With a mod- 
erate fortune, or with none at all, the 
disaster might have been less complete 
and lurid, but it could scarcely have n 
avoided. 

Brilliant, attractive, lovable though he 
was, a delightful companion for a day, 
Deryk was not fitted for a life consisting 
of three meals a day. The education 
which Sir Aylmer gave him was, of 
course, admirably suited for the develop- 
ment of the very traits that it should 
have modified. Unlimited wealth which 
he could apply in almost any way ex- 
cept the only one for which he cared, a 
catholicity of taste tending to dilettant- 
ism, a nature unrestrained except by its 
own fineness,—Mr. McKenna develops 
them all to the inevitable catastrophe. 

Except for the American incidents, 
which are handled with that delightful 
ignorance of political and social, not to 
say geographic, conditions which is so 
characteristic of the English novelist, the 
tale is splendidly told throu t. The 
procession of incident, the unfolding of 
character, the solution and com tion 
of the elements out of which the story is 
made, are united in a way that makes the 
ordinary bookseller’s novel seem, if pos- 
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sible, more tawdry still. Mr. McKenna 
does not for a moment that he is 
writing a novel and not a scenario for 
Sa ben ae 

red.” He reflects life as it is 
rather than as it is conventionally dis- 
torted. 


“Midas and Son,” by Stephen McKenna; 
George H. Doran Company, New York; 


$1.60 net. 
* «* 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL ROOSEVELT 


The name of Roosevelt must every- 
where be taken seriously, and that reason 
alone is sufficient to gain the younger 
Theodore’s reminiscences of the war a 
reading. In manner and _ content, his 
book, “Average Americans,” is not re- 
markable, the style being matter-of-fact 
and unadorned, but his personal experi- 
ences in the war were colorful, embrac- 
ing practically every field upon which 
American troops fought, and bein con- 
cerned with the war records of ps Feat 
units that attained great renown. 

There is a volniile preface contain- 
ing excerpts from the letters of his 
father, written to his sons while they 
were in service. These are character- 
istically vigorous in phrasing and opin- 
ion, traits that find an echo in the writ- 
ings of Theodore, junior. 

The editorial keynote of the book is 
the writer’s conviction of the necessity 
for universal military training. « Much 
attention is given, in a somewhat bitter 
vein, to the unpreparedness of the Unit- 
ed States for the late war, and the final 
chapter is given over to an urgent plea 
for a military policy that will make for- 
ever impossible a repetition of some of 
the errors both of this country’s prepa- 
ration for and participation in the strug- 
gle with Germany. 

Aside from the question of debatable 
partisanship, there is a lack of restraint 
in the writer’s statement that “my pride 
in the actions of the rank and file of the 
country is offset only by my shame at 
being represented in the world by the 
present administration.” These are words 
Colonel Roosevelt will be more likely to 
regret than fo repeat. 

There can be no quarrel, however, with 
the author’s insistent Americanism, which 
already has been crystallized in far- 
reaching peace-time activities centering 
in the organization of the American 
Legion. 

“Average Americans,” by Theodore Roose- 
velt; G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York; 
$2 net, 

* * 
LAFCADIO HEARN 


Recent publications of works by stand- 
ard authors, from the press of Boni & 
Liveright, include new compilations of 
fragments from the writings of Laf- 
cadio Hearn. Under the title of 
“Karma,” one of these volumes contains 
a collection of stories, sketches and es- 
_ that never before have been pub- 
lished in book form. The other is a 
book of “Japanese Fairy Tales,” only the 
first four of which are by Hearn. 

“Karma” is a highly imaginative and 
analytic story, and it is autobiographi- 
cal; it is the author’s own love story. 
Although written so many years ago, the 
essays on China and Japan, because of 
Hearn’s keen observation of the trend of 
events, are interestingly prophetic, and 
are valuable commentaries upon events 
of the present day. 

The fairy tales are charmingly told. 
Childhood being a universal kingdom, 
there is a great similarity between these 
stories of the Orient and corresponding 
ones in the literature of the Occident. 
They will appeal to western children and 
grown-ups alike. 

“Karma,” by Lafcadio Hearn; Boni & Live- 
right, New York; $1.25 net. 
“Japanese Fairy Tales,” by Lafcadio Hearn; 

Boni & Liveright, New York; $1.25 net. 





Books Received 

“The Awakening of Asia,” by H. M. 
Hyndman; Boni & Liveright, New York; $2 
net. 

“The Strategy of the Great War,” by Wil- 
liam L. McPherson; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York; $2.50 net. 

“In the Sweet Dry. and Dry,” by Christo- 
pher Moriey and Bart Haley; Boni & Live- 
right, New York; $1.50 net. 

“The Face of the World,”’ by Johan Bojer; 
Moffat, Yard & Co., New York; $1.75 net, 

“Yellow Men Sleep,” by Jeremy Lane; The 
Century Co., New-York; $1.60 net. 

“The Cross,” by Donald Hankey; EB. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York; Tic net. 

“The Adventures of the Fourteen Points,” 
by Harry Hanson; The Century Co., New 
York; $2.50 net. 
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“Do you suppose the suffragists will 
‘knife’ any of our party leaders when 
they get the ballot?” asked the old- 


fashioned politician. 

“*Knife,’ sir?” replied Mr. Dubwaite. 
“TI hardly think so, but I’ve heard several 
belligerent ladies say they had hatpins 
out for certain statesmen who oppose the 
ratification of the suffrage amendment.” 

Ps esac Age-Herald. 


“Did your pe get prolonged ap- 
plause?”” 

“Yes,” said Senator Sorghum, “almost 
as much as the jazz orchestra that 
played at the reception the same eve- 
ning.” —Washington Star. 

” * 

‘Does that friend of ours think he un- 
derstands -the duties of the office to 
which he seeks appointment?” 

“T don’t believe he has taken that part 
of the matter into consideration. All he 
was thinking about was a salary, a title 
and a place to sit during the day.” 

—Washington Star. 
~ * 

“Do you keep a-smiling?” 

“Naw,” said Senator Spug, “there’s 
nothing in that stuff as regards political 
life. I owe my success to a portentous 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


* * 


Seven years ago a farmer living west 
of Charles City, Iowa, hung his vest on 
a fence in the barnyard. A hungry calf 
chewed up a pocket of the garment, in 
which was a standard gold watch. 

Last week the animal, a staid old milch 
cow, was butchered for beef, and the 
timepiece was found in such a position 
between the lungs of the cow that the 
respiration—the closing in and the fill- 
ing of the lungs—kept the stemwinder 
wound up and the watch had lost but 
four minutes in the seven years. 

—Mason City (Iowa) Globe-Gazette. 


The bibulous stranger heaved a sigh of 
content as he hoisted his foot and rested 
it comfortably on the bar rail in a hos- 
pitable Kentucky kaif. 

“Shay!” he said to the bartender, “if 
I had known that prohibition wuz any- 
thing like this, I’d have voted for it long 
ago.” —Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

Aunt Mary had been introduced to all 
the friends of the family while visiting 
her brother. Now, woman-like, she was 
trying to discover if her niece favored 
any young man especially. 

“That young Mr. Smarte, who comes 
here, seems a clever sort of man, Maude,” 
she began. 

“Yes,” replied Maude, “he is clever.” 

“What is he by profession?” 

“A bit of lawyer and a bit of a mu- 
sician.” 

“But what is he really?” asked aunty, 
puzzled. 

“Well,” explained the girl, “the law- 
yers say he is a musician, and the musi- 
cians say he is a lawyer.” 

—London Answers. 


* #* 


“Times have changed,” sighed Uncle 
Bill +Bottletop. “Times have surely 


changed.” 
“What makes you think so?” 
“A little family party I attended last 


night. The women fol ed politics 
while the men folks got off in a corner 
exchanged F 


and ; 
—Washington Star. 
* * 

Thomas W. Lamont in a_ recent 
luncheon speech digressed from his 
theme to tell of something he saw in 
France which clearly illustrated the 
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turning from the trenches, wearing a 
haggard look and covered with mud. eat 
the head of the procession marched a 
lad carrying a oe with the following 
inscription: “We paid our debt to La- 
fayette, now who the hell else do we 
owe?” —Wall Street Journal. 
* * 


Gerty Giddigad called the new maid, 
and said tartly: 

“If you don’t improve, Marie, I shall 
have to dispense with your services.” 

“But I do my best,” Marie insisted. 

“Yesterday afternoon you insulted a 
friend of mine.” 

“Why I never even—” 

“When Uriah Umson called for me 
with his golf outfit he said you slammed 
the door in his face.” 

“Was that a golf bag he had?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m sorry, Miss, but I thought he 
was an umbrella mender.” 

—Youngstown Telegram. 
* * 


Mrs. Edwin was showing Selma, the 
new Swedish maid, “the ropes.” 

“This,” she said, “is my son’s room. 
He is in Yale.” 

“Ya?” Selma’s face lit up with sym- 
athetic understanding. “My brudder 
an there, too.” 

“Is that so? What year?” 

“Ach, he ban got no year; da jodee 
yust say, ‘You Axel, 60 days in yail.’” 

—Truth Seeker. 


7 * 


Teddy hated to wash his face more 
than once a day. Just as vehemently he 
liked to use the hose to sprinkle the 
flowers. Father had to remonstrate with 
him for oversprinkling his flowers. 
“You'll make them wilt if you sprinkle 
them at any time except in the morn- 
ing,” he told him. 

A few days later mother was trying 
to persuade “him to wash his face for 
lunch. Then grandmother tried to use 
her influence. “Why, I always wash my 
face before lunch,” she told him. 

Then Teddy looked at grandma’s 
wrinkles and remembered the flowers. 
“Yes, and just see how wilted it is,” he 
retorted. —Indianapolis News. 

* * 


Mrs. Crawford: “You must love your 
husband very dearly if you save all the 
letters he sends you while you’re in the 
country.” 

Mrs. Crabshaw : “Tm keeping them 
for comparison, my dear. I’m sure to 
catch him in a lie.” 

—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 250-BBL 
Michigan mill; give full information. Ad- 
dress 2806, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED — MANAGER FOR 250-BBL 
flour mill; state experience and references. 
Address 2767, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 








WANTED—ENERGETIC FLOUR MILL MA- 


chinery salesman; state age and experi- 
salary expected. Address 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 


WANTED—TWO HIGH-GRADE FLOUR 
salesmen, one in Indiana and one in Michi- 
gan; we want men of experience, ac- 
quainted with the trade and able to pro- 
duce results; good openings for high-class 
men; could also use salesmen in other ter- 
ritories. Century Milling Co., Minneapolis. 





most advantageously located, two 

enced salesmen,’ one for Ohio and one for 
eastern Pennsylvania territory; prefer 
salesrmen with acquaintance in territory; 
give full details in first letter; replies 
treated confidentially, Address 2781, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WEST VIRGINIA SALESMAN 
WANTED 


1,500-bbl Kansas mill has espe- 
cially attractive opening for 
man to cover West Virginia; 
will pay good salary to start 
and give every opportunity for 
advancement; must have ex- 
perience, have clean record and, 
by preference, be acquainted 
with the trade in that state. 
Address 603, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


An interior Minnesota mill, with 
an established brand, is looking 
for good salesmen in Iowa, IIli- 
nois and eastern Pennsylvania; 
with the right men, will enter 
into a salary and commission 
arrangement, Give full particu- 
lars to 2779, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SECOND MILLER 


We pay $175 a month; it is an 
eight-hour day proposition; 
1,700-bbl new mill, located at a 
terminal market; we are espe- 
cially’ interested in getting hold 
of men who have had experience 
in mills of 1,000 bbls or more; 
we are not interested in men 
who have worked in small mills 
all their lives and nothing else; 
we are particularly desirous of 
getting in touch with younger 
men,—men from 25 up to 40. 
Address 601, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WE NEED A CRACKERJACK SALESMAN 
for the state of Michigan; a man who is 
acquainted with the trade should round 
up a big volume of business annually with 
our quality flour; liberal salary; state ex- 
perience, salary, etc. Barber Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 





EASTERN SALESMEN WANTED 


Large Kansas mill desires to 
engage salesman for eastern 
Pennsylvania and one man for 
Ohio; mill is located in best 
wheat district of the West and 
makes an exceptionally fine 
high-grade family flour; brands 
well established and advertised; 
will give exceptional backing 
from mill; successful applicants 
must be experienced and have 
clean records; salary will not 
stand in the way of an arrange- 
ment with the right man; al! 
replies treated as confidential. 
Address 604, care Northwestern, 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—AN AGGRPSSIVE SALESMAN 
for the state of Iowa; must have personal 
following among the trade and be able 
to turn same to northwestern mill making 
highest quality flour; liberal salary and 
generous commissions to a real business 
getter. Address 2749, care Northwestern 

* Miller, Minneapolis. 


- to WANTED,’ BY SPRING WHEAT MILL bye sip cen COMPETENT, a9 oe Ain 
experi- four auicomen to represent tu in tate 


aeceanr, understand selling =, . _ 
Hecthwusters: Miller, iieeopetn 











WANTED—SALESMAN 

A high-grade man to travel 
Iowa, working under the direc- 
tion of our state manager; flour 
experience not absolutely essen- 
tial but desirable; to the right 
kind of man, we offer an excep- 
tional inducement. Address 
2817, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SALESMAN, 85 TO 45 YEARS 
of age, for eastern territory, to work 
flour-jobbing and wholesale bakery trade; 
must have clean record and be an excep- 
tionally able salesman; men who have 
been taking orders for advertised brands 
not wanted; state drawing account needed 
and territory preferred; we pay salary 
and commission on all sales made. Old 
Fashioned Millers, Inc., 816 Commerce 
Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





A LARGE SOUTHWESTERN 
mill has opening in its grain- 
testing department for man 
who has had practical experi- 
ence in flour-milling and grain- 
judging; a second miller who 
would like a permanent posi- 
tion with good future would do 
well to investigate this proposi- 


tion; salary to start, $135 
monthly; in reply, give age, na- 
tionality, religion and _  refer- 
ences. Address 2813, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY YOUNG LADY BOOKKEEPER WITH 
milling experience; can take full charge. 
Address 2804, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


BY SALESMAN WITH ACQUAINTANCE 
among Iowa car-lot buyers, with mill with 
some established business. Address 2802, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER AND 
clerk, with milling experience, is open for 
an engagement on Jan. 1; excellent refer- 
ences from last employer. Address 2803, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS SECOND MILLER BY MILLER WITH 
20 years’ experience; prefer Middle West 
location, in mill from 100 to 500 bbis ca- 
pacity; I am 43 years old, single. Address 
2811, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 














YOUNG ACCOUNTANT, FOR SEVERAL 
years bookkeeper and part of time trav- 
elling auditor for large Kansas milling 
company, wants to make a change. Ad- 

- dress 602, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT MILL AC- 
countant; familiar with all office routine 
and sales correspondence; can make 
change Jan. 1, or sooner, if necessary; 
responsible position only; married. Ad- 
dress 2795, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
nea polis. 


WANTED—POSITION IN MILL OFFICE, 
seven years’ experience as shipping clerk, 
bookkeeper and grain buyer; familiar with 
business in genéral; Kansas or Missouri 
preferred; references from former em- 
ployer. Address 2784, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 











MILLER, 26 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
wants position as miller or superintend- 
ent; understands wheat and corn milling; 
excellent references, capable of handling 
men; reliable; come on short notice; Kan- 
sas City or vicinity preferred. Address 605, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 1,000 to 2,000 -¥ capacity; 
wide experience in hard and soft wheat 
milling, also corn milling; po eo geer- 
antee high quality and close yields; 
class references; go anywhere, ‘Address 
“Quality,” 2792, care Sorthwentert Miller, 
Minneapolis. 




















